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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


€ctures delivered to my pupils formed the nucleus of this 


work. It is adapted to the requirements of students preparing 
ity. But 


though it is mainly intended for college students, its treatment 


for the B. A. Examination and is suited to their cap: 


of the entire subject is, I think, sufficiently systematic to interest 


the general readers 


The standpoint adopted in this book is idealistic. I have 
tried to defend herein the doctrine of Objective Idealism, Ideal- 
Realism or Panentheism which is essentially monistic and 
theistic in character ; but my main object has been to state and 
explain as clearly as possible all the conflicting theories and 
thus to supply the readers with materials for independent 
judgment. I have given the different views on every important 
topic, with a statement of the reasons which seem to justify one 
a8 distinguished from the test. My obligations to other writers 
have been generally acknowledged in proper places, I may add 
here that I have not followed any particular thinker, and my 
treatment of the entire subject is, in the main, independent 
For the benefit of college students for whom it is mainly 
intended, University questions of several years have been 


inserted at the end. 


Cancurra, P, B, Cuarrerjt, 


Avcusr, 1918. ) 
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PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION. 


The favourable reception of the first and second editions 
of this book by the teachers and students of Philosophy has 
encouraged me to issue it again in a revised form, In this 4 
edition a few additions and alterations have been made he 
and there ; but the original flan has been strictly adhered to. 
‘An attempt has been made in this book to reconcile Empiricisin 
\with Rationalism, Realism with Idealism, Pluralism with in 
Monism, Science with Metaphysics. Every important topic has 4 fae 
been fully discussed in it, and every care has been taken to 
make it an easy and interesting study to beginners. 

My thanks are due to those professors of Philosophy who 
have Kindly recommended the book to their pupils. 


Caeurns, > s 
Serremser, 1919. ) PB. 


PREFACE TO THE FOURTH EDITION. 


In the present edition the book 
Sareful revision, and additio 
Wherever they ha 


has been subjected to a 


uestions of several years, ersity 
ments 


Cucorn, 3 
Seerexemn, 1922 5 


EDITION. 


In the present edition the book has again 
revised, and additions and 
there. 


1 thoroughly 
alterations have been mage here and 


Cateurra, ) 
Jury, 1930 ) o 


B. Cuarreryt, 


PREFACE TO THE SDD 


TH EDITION, 


Tn the present edition the book has been slightly enlarged 
in bulk by the insertion of new matter. Appendix A contains 
University questions, and Appendix B is supplementary to the 
text. It is confidently hoped that the improvements effected 
in this edition will render the treatise more useful to those 
for whom it is intended. 


Cancurra, ’ 
SuprmarmeR, 1936.) 


B. Cuarrery, 


PREFACE TO TH 


SEVENTH EDITION, 


The pres 
‘The entire tre: 
ing res 


nt edition appears with various improvements. 


© has been subjected to a thorough and search- 
ad new matter has been inserted ; but the original 


Dm, 


plan has been adhered to as far as possible 
the fact that the work has already passed through several 
editions proves that its merits have been widely appreciated ; 


ly hope that, in its present revised form, it will 
ity students as well as by 


and I confide: 
be found more useful by Unive 
general readers interested in the subject of Philosophy. 


ae} P. B. Cuarrerst. 
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PREFACE T 


‘phe jesne of a new edition has enabled me to effect further 
e issue of a new edit es 

ovements wiaich, I trust, will considerably enhance the value 
oth ix A contains University questions, while 


of the book. Append e 
iene B C. D and E are supplementary to the text and 


to the reader 


supply much additional mat 
My thanks are due to.those learned professors of different 
who have honoured this treatise by 


colleges and unive 


adopting it as a text-book for their pupils 


Carcorts, 


eee ee 
Fesmvary, 1947. i P. B. Caarreryy 


PREFACE TO THE NINTH EDITION 


The book has passed ti 


ugh sev 


al editions, and this 
fact alone is a suf 


"nt proof of its immense popularity. In 


ed 
‘The appendices supply the reader 
supply the readers with 
thuch new matter. ‘The treatice as a whole 
improved, and 1 bel 
interesting. t0 


the present editio 


m the entire work has again | 
ork has again been subjes 
fo a careful : 


evision, 


, has been materially 
eve it will now prove more useful and 
the students of Philosophy. 


&, Calcutta, ’ 
eptember, 1940, 5 PB. Ciarrenyt. 
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as prescribed by 
CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
(With references to Volumes, Chapte 
of this book), 


& Sections 


Relation of Philosophy and Science (Infroduction, § 4). 
Their difference in method (Introduction, § 4, and Ch. I, § 1) 
Relation of Epistemology and Metaphysies (Introduction, § 3, 


also Vol. II, Appendix B) 


Relation of Ep 


sUeneral Theory of Judament (Vol, I, Appendix D) 


temology and Logie (Vol, I, Appendix B) 
/General Nature of Inference (Do, Do. ) 


Theories of the origin of knowledge—Empiricism (Ch. I, 


§ 2). Intuitionism and Apriorism (Ch, M1, § 2, pp. 46-49) 
Sy id Time (Ch. 1, § 4 & $5). Concept of substance 


(Ch, 1, $2). Theory of Causality (Ch. 1’, § 3) 


Types of Realism and Tdeatism (Chapter 11) 


Theories of Evolution (Chapters X and XV), Matter, Life 
and Mind as stages of Evolution (Chapters VIII, IN, N and 
XV) 

Value and Reality (Appendix F) J and the World 
(Chaps. NX and NN. ‘The Absolute (Chapter V, $2, 4855 
Ch. XIX, $2 & 3, also Ch. NNTN 


OB. Every student of Philosophy (whether he has ti 
up the Pass Coitrse or Honours Course in the subject) should 
read the ninth edition of this treatise thoroughly without 
omitting a single topic 
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Sub specie Rternitatis 


CHAPTER XXII. 


‘Philosophy"® and ‘philosopher’ are of Greek origin. 
The former originally stood for ‘love of wisdom’, 
‘pursuit of knowledge for its own sake’, ‘search for 
truth’; and the latter signified a ‘lover of wisdom’ or 
a ‘truth-seeker’—‘one striving to attain knowledge’. 


ie A UNIVERSAL: REASON, It is easy to see that if the words are taken in 
2 uteace im support of Theism .. a their original senses, any pursuit of knowledge—any 
© ® Review of antitheistic arguments = scientific study aiming at the attainment of truth— 
Be Fo 1. Uitinate Coucatity and Ena bee may be termed ‘philosophy’; and whoever is engaged 
| Note 2. Grounds of Belief in God Fe in the task of discovering truth—be he a ph 
Note 3. Moral Government and Provi = n biologist or a psychologist, be he a politician, @ 
Problem of Evi aig mathematicign or a metaphysician—may be called @ 
} ; philosopher? {As commonly used, however, philosophy 


J CHAPTER Xx1v, ‘ : 1 ees y 
Tice ae : ‘ans the attempt at a rational _unificati crow: 

7 a ide © endeavour to organise the truths furnished 

_ ‘the different bragghes of study, and thereby to 


{-.  Foture Life and Rternity 


Pioving, and sophia, wisdom or know- 


eon 
Derived from Greek p 
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INTRODUCTION 


eh 
wot Wee Fe 


OUTLINES OF GENERAL PHILOSOPHY = ; 


2 : and, with the help of metaphysi 1 i 
er wit! physical speculat: }n, tries 
arrive at a rational explanation of the universe a: pee 2 al character of the ectmiallaond of 
aa 4 : peti vane | ee Mind enna aes the results of the Philosophy 
Hence we may briefly define philosopity a ie J nature of the Supreg 1 Nature to discover the 
following words of Professor iene ean mind acy toe, Supreme Cause of the entire universe of 

wing, words rolees f nature, 3 4 worlds 
es search _for_a_comprelt explanation of of mind and nature to a single ultimate reafity. It 
emp tt TR Fat ti Tage te aims at showing that finite minds and things can be 

ional being to atta 


i 
accounted for only as produets of the operation of one 
q ~ Infinite and Absolute Mental Power, 
Thus unification of knowledge is e 
» world is understood as a whole; and thi 
of true philosophy. 
It is clear from the above that philosophy has to 
4.  4mswer certain broad questions regarding the universe, 
It is mainly concerned with the questions about the 
“‘whence’’ and the “whither” of things. How have 
mind and matter come into existenc What are 
in their essential nature? How have they come 
to belconnected with each other? What is_the 
destiny of man? What is the nature of the First 
Cause of the universe? Such are. the questions which 
philosophy seeks to answer, 

It should be borne in mind that modern philosophy 
claims to be based on Epistemology which is an 
enguiry into the nature, origin, conditions and limits 
ein dge. Hence Epistemology may be said to 
be the preliminary phase of Philosophy Indeed, it 
may be sa‘d that Philosophy begins with Episte- 
mology, derives its materials from the sciences and 
rises through these into Ontology or Metaphy: 

inci Hence the meaning and province of Philosophy 

Putian ae ee = will be clearer if we consider the relation of Pile. 
atu ; ‘ # 3 : 
Absolute of God tine sophy to“Epistemology, Science and Ontology. 


Empiri 3. Philosophy Epistemology. Epistemo- 
jal specuat ay tog means literall ience of knowledge’. Tt 


sustained effort of man as a ration 
a clear and consistent coneeption of 
and his own relation to it—his orig 
destiny as a factor of it, 

The foregoing tem e it clear that philo- 
sophy is not a study of any particular department of } 
the uni It is a comprehensive study of the 
of mind and matter viewed as one whole. A 
therefore, is one’ whose life is devoted to 
ly—one who seeks to explain the world- } 
stem and man’s place and function the: 


AK § 2. Scope of Philosophy. From what has been 
said above it will be easy to understand the precise 
scope or province of Philosophy. Philosophy takes a 
comprehensive view of the entire system of things, 
Interpreting the phenomenal aspect refer 

the real. As Dry Caird very g 


he world-system 
in, function and 


d and the 


“Ea 
age 1). It-is, infact, the  § 
, is the goal 


ence to 


Himself, Philo. 


Derived from Greck ¢ knowledge, and logos, discourse, 
a” science, * 


1 umes OF GENERAL PHILOSOPHY 


icy i origin_and limits _of 
#4 is sofas 5 Miiceusses the questions : 
{ Beoulelee: SORE te uae attainable at 
f ail? IE 5, how far, in what sense, and by what 
wt means ?”” o 
Wirt, then, is the relation of iflosaply to 
Epistemology? A little reflection shows that 2} : 
mology ‘is the basis or rather the preliminary am 
ee ee Phildsophy must justify itself at 
the ouEet By showing that it does not pretend to 


know more than what it has the means of knowing. 
Tt must begin by answering such questions as the 

& — follos —What are the means and conditions of 

{ 

1 


4 


knowledge? How far does our knowledge extend ?"” 
i Before we proceed to construct a philosophy of mind, 
nature and God, it is necessary for us to show that 

we have the capacity for it—that our mental faculties 

' J enable us to catry on such an investi 
4 Dr. Caird says, (‘Before we yi 
F guidance of philosophy, must. 
to prove that there i 

we 
all 
, to regard nothing as too 
jected to its enquiries, must 
ry condition, ask it to give us 
of its capacity to deal with them ? 
citism of the organ of knowledge, 
case it may. not be 
(Philosophy of 


: 
knowledge, ie mag hh © 
tion on which the sy 

be raised.”  uperst: 
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ments of the “iniverse con 
another, 

* (ii) They_deal_with the phenomenal aspect _of 
things. In other words, they deal with things as 


they appear to human e 
things as they may be in themselves apart from 


experience. 


jis is the sense in whi 
fest It is sometimes 


"and methodically conducted e: 
‘sense, even Philosophy may) cailed 
DMighést or the most geileral science—'the scidifve of all sciences’ 


oe INTRODUCTION \ 5 
_#S 4 Philosophy and Science. Befor' } we pro- 
ceed to discuss the rel: 


sciences, we should try to 
tes. A science is g 


particular de 
understand 


(a) Some sciences deal with the phenomena of 
matter and may be called material sciences—e.g., 
Astronomy, Physics, Chemistry ; 


(b) Others deal with the phenomena of life and 
may be called biological sciences, e.g., Botany (or 
the study of plant-life) and Zoology (or the study of 
animal life) ; 


(c) Others deal with mental phenomena and may 
be called mental sciences—e.g.; Psychology, Sociox 


Now, the sciences have the following character- 


(i) They severally with the different depart- 


idered apart from one 


perience, and not with 


©The word ‘science’ h 


re in a restricted sense, and 
nerthiyPased ugmeactayg iin Tage 
ae sense to desote al reasons 
. If the word is taken in this 
‘science, It may be called the 
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body without ~a—soul 
sciences: 
nothii 

indispensable 3 @ Matter, as it were, 


pee nests of Nature and the plan of the whole, 


alted function of the scholar, the 


natural tendency to comprehend everything into a 
unity” (History of Philosophy, pp. 2, 3) 


Thus philosophy and science are really correla- 
tive to each other; each supplies something that the 
other wants, in order to be complete and satisfying as 
knowledge. Philosophy depends on the sciences for 
its materials—it deals with the ultimate principles 
presupposed in, and the general results yielded by, the 
sciences. Sciences, again, are incomplete unless inter- 
pected and supplemented by philosophy. Indeed, 
philosophy is at once the summary of the sciences and 


. their completion. 


as wo. ,aiswering the 
Nature of reality,” (Introduction 


pe vhilosophy is thus 
is equall, a 
iden ee Pa that 


o-- » co-ordinates and 
Philosophy which deals with 


ey 


6 
| 3 observation , (and, if their pres - 
| (iiif-Phey are based_ on ee pa ate assume ep Positions, We know that th } sciences 
< possible, experiment) and inductive reasoning. k ce ¢ such ideas as substantiality, causal) y, space, 
(iv) They aim at discovering general truths ae and the like without explanation, and these aré 
regarding phenomena coming within their” scope Seeited by Philosophy aided by Metaphysics, The 
\y f{ Tn other words, every science seeks to discover the a yences aim at explaining to us the nature and 
the Og laws goyerning the phenomena which constitute its gee a of the different c sses of things constitut- 
Pee cre ing ne world of our experience. But we cannot 
‘ Thus they are all empirical in the sense that they Word and Precisely the constituent things of the 
Pi give us only experiential ‘knowledge. bo ju eres understanding how they are related 
' How, then, is philosophy related to the sciences? products of iene wo, factors “of one organic whole and 
. " P Ee iy ie a oa S one central power. In other words, we 
We have seen before that Philosophy is a com: cannot fully und : 
rehensive study of the entire universe. We have ¢ bagi ‘thon nactstand. the subject-matter of any 
tiso seen that different sciences study different ~ | Sience without philosophising: 
{© sections of it. Hence philosophy is partly dependent be ,, From the foregoing remarks it is apparent that* 
; ' om the sciences. These supply philosophy with philosophy and science ‘are closely related. In fact, 
materials. Philosophy combines or unifies the Testilts » the relation between the two is one of interdepend- 
of all the sciences, mental, biological and material, ence. As Prof. Weber says: (‘“The sciences, wi 
and thus explains the connection of the different } ou sophy, are_an apgregule” iat ies 


of Philosophy ; it is, to-use_an_Aristotelian_phrase, 
“potential philosophy hilosophy, in turn, is-science. 


supréme satisfaction of the scientific spirit and its \ 


Ce ology. By_Onjology 
| BEG and Ontoleey, Sia of th the 
id apart Tt is the attempt to 
Le nifestations and to eee 
ities which manifest themselves in an 


kc the questions :— 

Te seeks to answer th s 

eee Caatire cf soul? What ia the nature of 
Wtcrac it is in itself? What is the nature of ‘the 


f 
( Absolute Reality or God? How are they related to 
t 
a 


mena or M1: 


one another? It is thus fdentical with what is gen- 
erally called Metaphysics.* 


‘anderstood, means the study w 
* Metaphysics, as commonly understood, : : 
at an understanding of the nature and relation of the realities underlying 


| © phenomena, vic, soel, matter and the Absolute Reality which is the 
1 common ground of both. It is thus identified with Ontology, but is some- 
‘times used in a wider sense so°as to incinde both Epistemology and 


Ontology. The term “metaphysics” literally means “what comes after 

Physics’ (Gr. meta, after, and physika, physics, from physis, nature). 
. ‘Metaphysics owes its name to the editorial arrangement of Aristotle’s 
S ‘(reatise on it by Andronicus of Rhodes (63 B.C.) who placed it after the 
treatise on physics in the body of Aristotle's collected works. ‘The phpase 
thus cosually applied to Aristotle’s treatise became ultimately a name for 
‘the subject treated of therein. The name given by Aristotle himself to the 
subject was “First or Primary Philosophy”, and from his own description 
Of it as concemed with the nature of being as being, the latter term 
ontology was coined. It should be borne in mind that'the term ‘met 
tot inappropiste; for it may also be used to mean “what 
gy < | en aes or physical phenomena” (meta=beyond). Tt may 
to in this connection that the singular ‘form ‘metaphysic’ is also 


It was Wolff who made 
im into two parts—theo- 


is “the general 
Bature." In modern 


onal Gigdwachanseareollege central Librgry: 


We are now i iti rs 
uate Pitios ke . iptnea understand the rela- 

The sciences constitute 
are empirical investigations in 
Mee me of realities ; Ontology is limited to the 
ie saa ences underlying “phenomena. Both 
With sited. Philosophy combines empiricaf enquiry 
with metaphysical—phenomenology — with ontology, 
and thus arrives at a rationgl explanation of the world 
of substance and phenomena as a whole. It supple- 
ments empirical investigation by metaphysical and 
combines the results of the two into a connected system. 
In fact, ontology is the most vital part of philosophy, 
For phenomena, viewed merely as phenomena, are 
meaningless abstractions. We cannot think of mental 
phenomena—of thinking, feeling and willing—without 
thinking of some reality (called soul or spirit) that 
underlies them and gives them their unity and connec- 
tion; nor can we think of material phenomena without 
thinking of them as modes or manifestations of some+ 
thing that we-call material substance, And we can- 
not understand the world of mind and matter as one 
connected whole without forming some idea of the 
highest or the ultimate reality (called the Absolute) 
which gives them their existence and connection. 

To sum up: Ontology or metaphysics, which 
means the study of the realities lying beyond pheno- 
mena, is the most important part of philosophy ; for 
“phenomena by themselves leave our conception of 
the world incomplete, like the are of a circle,” 


3 
Phenomenology—they 
to the phenomena or 


. NOTE I, 


+ Pumosorny, RATIONAL AND EMPIRICAL. 

‘We have assumed above the possibility of metaphysics or 

ontology. We have asserted that philosophy reconciles and 

combines the results of science and metaphysies—phenomeno- 

ogy and ontology and thus arives at a rational explanation of 
2 


i ena as a whole, This, kind of 
of els dual There are thinkers Known 25 
tics who maintain that positive 
hin the sphere of phenomena or 
all thought should be restricted, 
ul, matter and God should be 
empirical—it stops short 
awing out and unifying, 
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ee woe 
sceptics, positivists and agnos 
Knowledge is possible only wit 
experience to which accordingly 
‘and all attempts to understand so 
abandoned. Thus their philosophy s 
of metaphysics and limits itself to i 
z neal 2 ‘be, the highest sesults of the sciences, and strives 
to explain the world in so far as it may be explained in terms 
regarding what lies beyond experience 
le. Indeed, an elaborate attempt has 


of experience merely- 
as unknown and unkn 
been made by Spencer and his followers to construct a system 
‘of empirical philosophy—i.e., a conception of the world wholly 
in terms of phenomena or of experience alone, without any 
attempt to understand the ultimate ground of it. (Vide the 
theory of Mechanical Evolution, Ch. X.) 

A full criticism of Agnosticism will be given in the sequel. 
Tn the mean time it may be simply remarked that Empirical 
Philosophy “leaves knowledge in the condition of a truncated 
Pyramid, so to speak, the lines of which converge so far and 
then lose themselves in blank space—the unknowable. Rational 
Philosophy, on the contrary, attempts to fill in what is wanting, 
a eters the Pyramid by means of metaphysical thought. 

other words, Empirical Philosophy leaves certain gaps which 
are filled up by Rational Philosophy with metaphysical ideas. 


NOTE Tt. 
Dernerions oF Pumosopny. 
We proceed to consi ; 
ae sider here some of the definitions of 


¥ given by distinguished writers in order that the 
meaning and scope of th 'y may be clear, 
be of the study may be 
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virtue of its own nature.” “Philosophy is the science of First 
' » Principles.”"Aristotle, 


Remark. ‘The definition given by Plato and the first of the 
two definitions given by Aristotle identify philosophy with 
ontology or metaphysics. As we have seen before, this is the 
most important, part or essence of philosophy, inasméich as the 
world as a whole cannot be explained without it, 
great thinker 


Hence these 
ts have identified philosophy with ontology 


; ‘The second definition, as given by Aristotl 
aml 
if 


is somewhat 
jous. What is meant by the expression First Principles”? 
4 If by this expression we understand: the fundamental principles 
| of knowledge, philosophy becomes identical with epistemology or 
] theory of knowledge. If, again, by it we understand the laws, 
forces or substances underlying the world-system, philosophy 

becomes identical with ontology. 


3. “Philosophy is the science and criticism of cognition.”” 
—Kant. 


4. “Philosophy is the doctrine or science of knowledge.” 
—Fichte. 

Remark. ‘These two definitions seem to identify philosophy 
with epistemology, which, as we have seen before, is only the 
basis of philosophy. ‘Thus they are too narrow, 


V5. “Philosophy is the attempt to determine what the world 
must be in order that it may be understood by mind, and what 
the mind must be in order that it may understand the world.”” 
—Schelling. 

Remark. This definition well expresses the meaning of 
philosophy. It’means that philosophy is the attempt to under- 
stand the essence and mutual relation of mind and nature. 


6. Philosophy is the science of the absolute idea.""—Hegel. 


Remark. ‘This, too, well expresses the meaning of philo- 
sophy. It means that philosophy is the attempt to understand 
the absolute thought or idea which evolves and sustains the 


mm” world-system, . 


“4 


* . 


is the elaboration of concepts." —Herbart 


Herbart means to say that 
he ideas derived from 


7. “Philosophy 
‘This is rather vague. 


iy which examines # : 
, the contradictions involved in 


Remate. 
philosophy is the stud} 
mon experience, clears away the i 
Oa ‘elaborates them and thus arrives at a system of concepts 


regarding? the world at large. Now, this is undoubtedly the 
function of philosophy. ; 

8. “Philosophy is the universal science which has to unite 
the cognitions attained by the particular sciences into a con- 
sistent system.”—IWurdt, 

9, Knowledge of the lowest kind is ununified knowledge, 
science is partially unified knowledge, and philosophy is com- 
pletely unified knowledge—the generalisations of philosophy 
comprehending and consolidating the widest generalisations of 
science.” “Philosophy is the knowledge of the highest degree 
of generality.” —Herbert Spencer. 

10. “Philosophy is the sum total of all scientific know- 
ledge.” —Paulsen.* 


11, “Philosophy is the science of sciences—i.e.—it is the 
attempt to co-ordinate the results of the sciences.” —Comte. 

_, Remark. These four definitions, which have been given by 
Philosophers of different schools, imply that philosophy unifies 
the Fesults of the special sciences in order to arrive at a con- 
2m Conception of the world-system. They are thus far all 
ee it. But they are obviously open to the objection that they 
a = . make Philosophy wholly empirical—they make it appear 

itis nothing more than the summation of th 
ge le results of the 
icular sciences. But, as we have seen bef 
system of philesoph: ae 


the sphere of ontol 
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logy, a, complete unification of knowledge and a consequent 
explanation of the world-system would be impossible. 


12. “Philosophy is reflection, the thinking consideration 
of things.”"—Schwegler. 


Remark. This is rather vague, though it is correct so far 
as it goes. It implies that philosophy is a careful study of the 
whole system of things. ‘ 

M13. “Philosophy aims at a rational unification of know- 
ledge and belief by means of Metaphysics.""—Kulpe. 

4. “Philosophy is love for ‘the truth’—the complete body 
of knowledge that includes in it all truths—all truths organised 
into one great system.”—Marvin, * 

Remark, ‘These two definitions clearly bring out the mean- 
ing of philosophy. It is through unification of knowledge or the 
organisation of truths that an ultimate explanation of the world 
at large is possible, 


15. “Philosophy is the science of the universe, not in its 
particular details, but in respect of the principles which condi. 
tion all its particulars.”"—Ueberweg. 


16. “Philosophy is the search for a comprehensive view 


of nature, an attempt at a universal explanation of thing: 
Weber. 

17. “Philosophy implies a conscious and disinterested 
search for an “explanation of the All.”"—Robortson, 

18. “Philosophy is such knowledge of those things which 
are or happen, as will enable us to understand why they are or 
happen."—Wolff. 

Remark. ‘These four definitions agree in making philosophy 
an attempt to understand the world as a whole. ‘They are thus 
valid. 

Conclusion. A careful perusal of the above definitions 
makes it clear that almost all of them are identical in substance 
with the definition given in pp. 1 & 2, viz.,(philosophy is the 
comprehensive study of the universe—the search for an expla- 
nation of the entire world of finite beings) Indeed, philosophy 
has generally been understood in this sense, in the East as well 
as in the West, in ancient as well as in modern times. 


} 
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{onic ap Necessity oF PHILOSOPHY. 
mes asked: What is the origin of 
be replied that philosophy is 
In other words, it 
Man’s 


4 


‘The question is someti 
ilosophy? Now, to this it may 
Leecee expression of @ thinking mind. 
rises out Gf the very nature of man as a rational being 
mental constitution is such that, in the presence of the facts o! 
life and Nature, philosophy neces sarily appears. 

‘Thus philosophy is due to the natural craving of the human 
mind which seeks to solve the mysteries of this vast and mani- 
fold universe, It is not anything which may be dispensed with 
at our sweet will. It deals with problems which force them- 
selves upon the human mind and demand solution, Constituted 
as it is, human mind must philosophise. As Dr. H. Stephen 
remarks, “The question is not one of philosophy or no philo- 
sophy, but one of good philosophy or bad—every rational being 
has a philosophy of some kind.”” (Problems of Metaphysic, p. 2). 
Similarly, Dr. Paulsen observes, ‘‘Every nation and every man, 
at least every normally developed man, has a philosophy. The 
plain man of the people, too, has a philosophy. He gives an 
answer to the question regarding the origin and destiny of the 
world and man. In this sense peoples living in a state of nature 
have their philosophy also.” (Introduction to Philosophy, p. 3). 
hn oe may be safely asserted that philosophy is not an 
“Sieedega explains the real constitution of the universe 
ea ae it indicates the true end of life and the 

conduct. Tt is thus nevessary for the guidance 


of life* 
fs cason an Gicero exeltims— 
Tilton, thes director of ont tives, 
im Fiend of vrtae and enemy to vce 
Were we, what were the life 
OF man at al, tat fot thee 
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PART L 
EPISTEMOLOGY or THEORY oF KNOWLEDGE. 


CHAPTER I . 


MerHops oy Pxi,osormicar, ENguiry anp Lirrs 


or KNowiEnee, 


X§ 1. True philosophical method. In the intro- 

» ductory ‘chapter something has been said about the 
meaning and subject-matter of philosophy and its 
relation to other branches of study—epistemology, 
science and ontolog: It has been remarked th 
that a true system of philosophy must begin with 
epistemology or theory of knowledge. Hence the first 
part of this book deais with epistemological problems. 
In the present chapter we have to discuss the methods 
of enquiry and limits of knowledge. 

So /W 
adopted by modern philosophy in handling its subject- 
matter. The method may be described as empirico- 

rational, As has been said before, philosophy 

combines phenomenology with ontology—it supple- 
ments empirical by metaphysical investigation, In 
other words, it accepts and unifies the results estab- 
lished by the special sciences (which are based on 
observation, experiment and inductive reasoning) andy 
thus arrives at a general conception of the world of 
phenomena as a whole. Thus far it is essentially 
empirical. But it cannot stop here. It has to 
“transcend or go beyond experience—it has to enquire 
what the phenomena imply or reveal as to the reali- 
ties that underlie and give rise to them, Now, in 
attempting to penetrate into the realities underlying 
the phenomena, it has to depend on pure reason alone. 
~ At this stage, therefore, it is purely reflective or 


may begin by indicating the method that is * 


e t * 
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speculative and its method may be called rational. i dict 

seapa be borne’ in mind that modern philosophy Brat aciction and explains more reasonably than 

employs. the critical mathod, Gs Teall tie tted } only it ca a, ee si perience 
nploy Sal reflections. It is generally admitte j Ly i be accepted by philosophy. 

« epistemologic: ‘ss et a thorough 2 et 


-days that we must hold at the outset 
ane y fit the conditions and factors of knowledge ; 
and we must seek to determine what is implied in 

Lhd ahs Y knowledge as to the realities known—thus trying to 
rise from epistemology to ontology. In other words, 
we must “‘analyse and cfiticise the fundamental ideas 
and principles involved in all knowledge, with a view 
to clear away whatever contradictions may be involved 
in them as commonly ‘understood, and determine what 
is necessarily implied in them as to realities beyond.’” 

The foregoing remarks make it clear that philo- 
sophy cannot proceed without speculation and 
hypothesis. In its attempt to solve the problems 


z) ie clear from the above that the work of philo- 
PAy is mainly reflective and speculative. But it does 
not defy or ignore e: perience, It reflects, not.on airy 
nothing, but on facts of experience and the results 
established by the sciences. It accepts no theory that 
contradicts experience or scientific truths. It tries, 
indeed, to transcend experience in so far as it is specu- 
lative and ontological, but, as pointed out before, the 
4 ultimate test of such speculation is found in the facts of 

experience only. 3 
_ _ We conclude, then, that{the method of philosophy 
is empirical as well as rational, inductive as well as 
i Philosophy begins with the facts of 


1 hypotheses, and then proceeds to deter- 
mine which of them can deductively explain the world 
of experience. The hypothesis which seems to be the 
most adequate one for the interpretation of experience 
and the regulation of life is retained to the exclusion 
of others. )¥) , 

Philosophy has sometimes been disparaged in 
modern times by ‘scientific’ men as ‘speculative’, as” 
‘a dream’, as ‘a leap in the dark’. But it must be 
borne in mind that, without such a speculation or 
leap, there could be no room even for science. Science 
and philosophy would be equally swept away from the 
field of human enquiry, if there were no room for 
hypothesis and speculation. The so-called ‘scientist? 
who rejects philosophy on the ground that it involves 
“speculation and hypothesis plays the part of the Indian 
rustic who (as the story says) lopped off the very 
branch on which he was sitting. 

 §2. Different theories of the methods and limits 

of knowledge. We have indicated above ithe best 
4° method*of conducting philosophical investigation. But 
2 


and rises from these to all the possible MA 
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fnd considerable diver- 
phi , we find considerable 
z Histo ot ests he Best philosophical. method 
ence 


] ble—as to the logic 
andthe sa of know eae ought A brief account 


= of philosophical nt. A. brie a 
a es Tero ethiod and limit is given below 


re inty. 
at different cor 
Hence a doubt 


in human mind, and it begins 
to the question: “Is knowledge attainable at 
all ? “The first effect of th ilure of Dogmatism 
is naturally the rise of Scepticism. The conflict of 
oppesite dogmas produces a sense of hopelessness, 
and even, it may be, a conviction that ‘whatever 
an be asserted may with equal reason be denied.’ 
Such scepticism may be of a deeper or of a shallower 
nature.” (Ibid., p. 4). 

Tt was in this way that the Scepticism of ancient 
Greece aros The clashing of contradictory ideas 
and arguments gave birth to Sophistry which was a 
form of Scepticism. It was an amusement with the 
sophists to set the hypotheses of different dogmatic 
philosophers against one another. ‘The Sophists ulti- 
mately came to the conclusion that ‘the (individual) 
man is the measure of all things’’, so that there can 
be no common standard of what is good, beautiful 
or true. ‘So many men, so many minds,” Thus, 
according to them, there can be no uniformity in 
our judgments, and therefore knowledge is impossible, 
(Extreme Scepticism). 

Modern Scepticism which is of a deeper nature is 
the outcome of a critical reflection on the possibility, 
limits and conditions of knowledge and is associated 
with the names of Hume, Mill, Bain and others. 
is a reaction against dogmatic metaphysics and 
logical consequence of a thorough-going Empiri 


Dogmatism. f aes: 
AS one aastbad of philosophies! enquiry without 
Lo wfedge. Philosophy is said 
vee iE carries on its investiga- 


iency of. the meth : principles it 
Tn the dogmatic method, therefore, w 
call ceases is altogether wanting. A dog: ar 
philosophy assumes without hesitation the capacity o! 
mind to know the realities. It assumes, without just 
’ fication, i.e., without explanation or proof, certain 
“WF fundamental principles as self-evident or axiomatic 
and then deduces conclusions from them, In other 
words, it does not question the truth of the premises 
with which it starts, It does not raise the question : 
Is the human mind capable of attaining certitude? 
Dogmatism generally characterises ancient philosophy, 
> for the first inclination of the human mind is to act 
without questioning itself. (““Dogmatism is the positive 
‘ | Sa of reason without previous criticism of its 
faculty. . . . It is the direct effort to understand 
J and interpret the world—the effort of a mind which 
1 is as yet troubled by no scruples as to dts own con, 
Petence, or as to the efficiency of the methods and 
Pras it uses. The mind is too busy with its 
/ ial pate S itself." (Caird’s Critical Philosophy 
» pet ism (with Empiricism).® 

| ._ But Dogmatism ca 
| 7 gives rise to Scepticiea ty oh ee ph 


<7 Nich is meant doubting 


Scepticism, and from Scepticism to Criticism. A complete and critical 
cconiat of Scepticism, Positivism and Agnosticism will be given in the 
Gequel.  Scepties and Agnostics generally employ the principle of 
Relativity of Knowledge to prove that there can be no valid knowledge. 

Tt will be shown afterwards that the relativity of knowledge does not 
Pr affect its validity. 
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ence any° more than we can go beyond our own 
shadow. *We have, therefore, no cert: 
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me ity_or_know- 
ledge about the realities. By the very nature of the 
case they are unknown and unknowable. 


ee 


‘Empiricism is the view 


on experience alone, and_that,, 
¥ criissaphical method _is expe: 


the mind of every (c) Criticism. vey ® 


2 Scepti m means, as we have seen before, 
doubtinty or denying the possibility of true Tones 
This is a purely negative way of thinking, and 
men cannot long adhere to th Scepticism accord- 
ingly leads to full criticism of knowledge. (Human 
mind is gradually led to enquire more precisely into 
» thé limits and ‘conditions of knowledge.) But an 
enquiry into the limits and conditions of knowledge 
is the business of epistemolo; Hence (criticism “| 


nothing’ in intellect which in 
‘ensation.”” (Locke), Locke and other older empiri- 


le maintaiting that all knowledge is derived 
rience, do not deny the possibility of 
metaphysical knowledge. But Hane and His Followers 
try to show that, if experience means what is impressed 
from without in'the form of sensations, as Locke him- 
self maintains, then no metaphysical knowledge is 
© possible—nothing canbe known, about what lies 
beyond experience. Our knowledge is entirely made 
up of sense-elements and contains nothing that may 
be called a priori. The external material world is to 


knowledge means the same t temology 
and any system of philosophy based on epistemologi- 
cal reflections may be called critical.) The critical 
~ method was fully used by Kant in modern times. 
Hence the expressions ‘critical method’ and ‘critical 
philosophy’ are generally used now-a-days to signify 
the method and thought of Kant. He was roused 
from his dogmatic slumber by the writings of Hume, 


* us only an aggregate of actual and possible set 
fic Rind as Vaowp'ty us is only Ch antrcgae os and he enquired more precisely into the conditions of 
i te knowledge. Th€ conclusion arrived _at by him is 


» considerably different from that a d at by Hume. 
Kant points out that knowledge is not wholly built 
lof sensations as Hume supposes; it involves a priori 
as well as a posteriori elements—reason as well as 
sensations. Sensations by themselves are only the 
ig, we do é raw materials which are to be transformed by reason 
erable Teubrding to its own inherent laws before there can 
9 ations, but never to anything beyond” a aap oie matter of our ideas is furnished, 
ae i A : = + 
te meaningless words—they 4 The senses _furmish the erials ; 


‘cement needed to unite them.") Human mind, which 
constructive principle, builds 


are metaphysi 
hed from phil ‘aphysical 


ing to Hume a P essentially an active, 
is really Knowable or thinkaby peo Uowers, tip its conception of the world by applying to sensa- 
perience. We can n - tions certain fundamental notions, such as the notions 
rtain fundamental notio 


te’ 


‘ - 


= 
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time, substance, causality and the"like; and 
plied by the mind from within _ itself. 
é f the world thus formed 
have no community of 
world of ‘things-in- 
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of space, 
these are sup t 
ut the mental conception 0! 


by the rational mind can 
nature with the extra-mental , 
themselves’ or realities: which must remain unknown 
and unknowableg We see, then, that Kant’s criticism 
of knowledge ledds him to what may be called Semi- 
Se sm_ or Semi-Agn ism. We also find that 
hfs philosophy imvolves—doth Empiricism and 
Rationalism. 

The Critical philosophy of Kant is undoubtedly an 
improvement upon the purely empirical system of . 
Hume, but it has its own defects. As pointed out 
before, (Kant leaves_a_gap hetween thought _and 
teality; according to him, the world as thought or 
concgived by us fas no resemblance of Kind to the 
ype of veatitiesy He admits that there isa world 

® of reality which is the ground of our sensations, but 
asserts that the correspondence between our conc 

tion or thought of the world and the real world 

ely sybelical, somewhat as the words uttered by 

i is have only symbolical correspondence, but no 


‘ resemblance of kil . ‘. 
tats, of Kind, to the ideas present in our 


lish the opposition « 


are at bottom| 
is thought or 
the world, and 
point out that there c, ‘oduction of ab) They| 


“thay "eee which al 
edge hought and reales 
impossible, even the keowig,©° 
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¥ that there is a reality, The very problem as to the 

relation Between thought and reality can only arise if 

the opposition between them has somehow been over- 

come, We believe instinctively that there is a real 

correspondence between our thought and things— 
ween the world of our ideas and the world of 
We build up our conception of the world 
out of the impressions imposed on us from without, 
according to laws of thought, and we understand 
that this conception really represents or repréduces 
the world of reality. How, then, can this corres- 
pondence between the world of ideas and the world 
of reality and this understanding or conviction that 
the one is a true representation of the other be 
adequately accounted for? On what supposition can 
the world of our experience or thought be a real 
world? It can be only on the supposition that the 
world of reality itself is of mental origin and that 
our thought of the world is a reproduction, in terms 
of finite mind, of what is already mental. It is only 
on this supposition that our ideas of things can have 
some resembl 


the_thitr hemselv g 
possible We tiust-suppose that there is but one 
‘Absolute mental being which has evolved the great 
world of nature according to laws of reason or 
thought; that we are its finite reproductions; and 
that, in thinking the world, we reproduce or re- 
construct, in terms of our finite minds, what has 
heen already produced or constructed by the Absolute 
Mind. Thus our thought or knowledge of the world 
is a finite reproduction—a thinking over again—of 
the Divine thought which constitutes the world. 
‘The essential laws and forms according to which we 
build up our conception of the world are the same 
in kind as the essential laws and forms which govern 
the evolution of the world. Our finite reason can 
comprehend Nature, because Nature is essentially 


rational, 
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" contradictions iti 2 

on 7 watin cts OF oppositions, One may be called 
Summary fest proceeds dogmatically, i-2-, pee destructive cr analytic islets the other 
Philosophy at trs Pjedge. ‘The conflict of say. be called positive, constructive or synthetic 

without criticism of per Soubt as to the possi- dialectic, 3 
opposite dogmas: gives TT other words, dogmatism ccor'), Negative Dialectic—The negative dialectic is 
bility of knowles ee m, But this state of things essentially a method of refutation. It consists in 
Rives ae fone, Doubt leads to reflection, scepti- }  ¢*Posing the inconsistencies or self-conterdictions 
F hae annot' Uone ae The result of criticism of know- involved in opinions and thereby destroying them. 
fudge may be either a gonfirmation of scepticism or Hence directly it is a method of réfutation, but still 
Ge ey the establishment of ideal-realism it can be used as a means of indirect proof,’ When a 


Orch makes the correspondence between thought 


certain proposition is shown to involve an element of 
and the world of reality real and essential, thereby 


contradiction or to lead to some absurd consequence 


making knowledge possible. ‘This will be easily * and therefore to be untenable, contradictory 
understood if we carefully consider the systems of Proposition is really established’ as true; for two 
Hume, Kant and Hegel. Hume's critical reflection contradictory propositions cannot both be false. This 
leads him to extreme scepticism. According to him, method of indirect proof or proof by reductio ad 

’ we can never pass beyond the range of actual and absurdum is frequently used in Geometry. 
possible sensations, and knowledge is wholly built The negative dialectic is often called the Socratic 
f up out of the elements of sensations. A deeper method, because it was used by Socrates in his 
criticism led Kant to the conclusion that knowledge contests with the sophists, The method followed by 
; not merely sensations, but also certain ‘a him was this:—he always asked or induced his 
TF notions (forms and categories) supplied by ‘opponents to state their own opinions clearly, and by 
' “ing Principle from within itself, But, i ions to them again and again, he entangled 
iowledge of the world has adictions and thus showed them the 
the ‘real world,’ so that e absurdity of their views. The opinions of the adver- 
a world of human saries being thus refuted, his own opinion became 
of ‘things-in-themselves indirectly established, The method followed by 
at there is a real corres. Socrates resembles the method followed by lawyers at 
between the two, the time of cross-examining witnesses. ‘This form of 
ed and maintained dialectic has been used also by Kant who has tried with 
fittal result of the its help to show that popular metaphysical conceptions 

lity, limits, and Gnvolve contradictions. 

(ii) The positive, synthetic or constructive 
‘? dialectic has been explained clearly by Hegel in 
‘dees: his ‘Science of Logic.’ It is so called, because it 
ts estionsa literally Means the “art of is essentially a process of reconciliation or ee 
eat forme B-"" Tt ts now used to mean tion. Hegel points out that human t! ong ‘ 
“soning by finding out ayTroceeds sdialectically, j.e., its movement involves 


2» Peron z ce 
; econciliation- v 
and Myerstood only i 

We can 


definite 


wrocess of contradiction 
ae ghat an idea, on 
Ristion to its opposite OF On ive 
tnderstand Aas A, it, 
meaning only 


is not A (ct. 
TE we begin with the th 


; 
hesis OF oe eae 
avoid Pn that not-A exists; 
as the thesis. 
ithesis exist by contrast 

and the antithesi® ther, A suppos 
e not-A. But the opposition 
the mind on to seek their 
or synthesis, say 
‘again, is a thesis which supposes the anti- 
tee notB; and these, again, in their turn, are 
reconciled in a ‘higher synthesis. In this way 
thought moves onwards till it reaches the highest 
or the absolute synthesis which comprehends and 
reconciles within itself all contradictions .or opposi- 
tions. If we carefully examine the working of our 
minds, we find that our thought invariably proceeds 
from position to negation and thence to a higher 


s or cou! 
antithesis 


and this 
The thesis 
with and in dependence 
its correlative or opposite 
between the two drives n 
reconciliation in a higher unity 


ion and thence to their reconciliation. 
Vien, for example, we perceive the table before us, 
our knowledge of it as a table implies its differen. 
tation from other articles, such as chairs, benches 


&e, But this distinction | invol 

: : ves an agreement— 
a higher unity—under whith such things are 
brought, viz., furniture. The 


idea of furniture, 
idea. of something 
It is intelligible as 
‘com or building, its 
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liquidity, and these, again, lead to the higher 
ae of inatter. Matter, again, can be understood oy 
through its distinction from mind, and both of them 
<gain are brought under the higher idea of Being, 
We thus find that the movement of human thought is 
dialectic. 

It should be borne in mind 
to Hegel, the dialectical process 


that, according 
is not a mere 


logical process or process of human thought. It 
is the Process of the world as a whole. Dialectical 
evolution is the law of the whole universe. The 


evolution of everything in this world and of the 
world as a whole takes place through the dialectic 
Process of thesis, antithesis and synthesis—homo- 


geneity, differentiation id integration. Indeed, 
th dialectical process is the means by which the 
ultimate being or reality realises its own nature. 


Tt mal 


s explicit or unfolds the opposite or different 


potentialities and tendencies latent in its nature, 
reconciles them in higher syntheses, and thus evolves 
the world. em and realises itself as a concrete 


self-conscious spirit, Human mind proceeds dia- 
lectically, because it is essentially a reproduction 
of the Absolute Reality which is a mental being 
proceeding dialectically and realising and expressing 
itself in and through the dialectical evolution of 
the universe. Now, since human thought is a repro- 
duction of reality, the essential laws and categories 
of human thought must be inherent in tist nature of 
reality itself. (Vide the Critical Methow; page 28). 
Hence, in tHe essential laws, categories, or concepts 
of human thought, we have a key to ontological 
truth. To borrow the words of Dr. Paulsen, “the 
dialectié development of concepts is only the sub- 
jective repetition of the objective proc of the 
Tdea—i.e.—the ultimate reality itself.” This being 


* Hence Logie which is nn enquiry into the nature and essential laws 
of thought becomes identical with Metaphysics which is an enquiry into 
the nature and laws of realities. 
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— CHAPTER II. 


NATURE AND OnyecT oF KNowLEDGR. 
(TzoRms oF THE Worxp). 

FS 1. Preliminary Remarks. We have seen 
before that Epistemology deals with knowledge, But 

* different theories of the nature of knowledge lead 
to different theori of the object of knowledge. 
Knowing cannot be isolated from what is known. 
Hence in the present chapter we have to consider 

the principal theories of the nature and object of 

, knowledge. Some suppose that our knowledge is an 
ct copy of the extra-mental reality—that our 
ideas are exact representations of objects outside 
our minds (Realism—Common Sense view). Others 
suppose that our ideas can have no resemblance of 
nd to the extra-mental world of reality (Agnos- 
m, Phenomenalism). Others suppose that there 
* is no extra-men world.. Of the thinkers who 
) suppose that there is nothing extra-mental or out- 
* side of mind some are of opinion that the world 
 * of things has no existence except in the consciousness 
of finite minds (Extreme Subjective Idealism) ; others 
maintain that the world of things is evolved by and 

LN exists in an Absolute and Universal Mind, and our, 
conception of the world is a reproduction, in terms 
of finite mind, of what has been produced already by 
the Absolute)Mind. It will be seen that this theory 
explains knowledge better than the other theories; for, 
according to it, our ideas have some resemblance to, 
* and community of kind with,.the things themselves, as 
both are mental products evolved and maintained by 
* mental power. We should now consider these theories 


* fully. 


SOPHY 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL PHILOSO! 


i e nature arid object 


§ 2. Different theories of thi 
wf knowledge. 
Realism. 7 
— -. is doctrine that 
(o)Populor Reston, pene sekca world of 
Prone ia ahd sadependent of mind, and 
ee eed gs it is in itself.) 
Pe Done: f external real thin 
“Onur ideas are exact copies of external real | ae 
in the same sense in which picture: opies 
1p he ociiosls or in which images in a mirror 
reflect their causes.” In other words, our id 
represent qualities which are seated in the things 
themselves. The object which is outside, and inde- 
pendent of, our consciousness agrees in all respects 
with the image or conception that we have of it 
p within our minds. Thus in perception we become 
acquainted with the true nature of things—with their 
essential attributes as they exist independently of our 
minds. * 
This is the ‘common sense view" of knowledge. 
It isycalled Popular Realism. (The popular belief 
is tia things exist outside and independently of / 


NE 


SP oereny mind to think them or not, and that 
by oo things as they really are’ in them- 
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things @s such, These qualities make material things 
to be material and distinguish them from non-material 
things, They are extension ; id_impenetrability in 
their_various modes. There aie other qualities, 
colon, Which are non-essential and variable, “such as 
colour, taste, tem; perature, sound. ‘These are called 
secondary It is argued that our conceptions or 
ideas of things are exact copies of thine in_respect 
of the primary qualities,, but in respect ‘of the 
pecondary qualities there can be no recemblance of 
kind between our conceptions of things and the 
% things themselves. In other. words, the primary 
qualities are objective. they are actually and object- 
ively in the things (considered extra-mental 
alities independent of our sensations and ideas), 
These belong to the ver nature of things thems 
But the secondary qualities are subjective, i.e,, 
they exist only in our consciousness. ‘The sensations 
that we have of them are of course oc ioned by 
and ‘correspond to powers or qualities inherent iy 
the things, but they do not resemble those powers 
or qualities. (‘The external world outside of our 
guinds is neither light nor dark, neither silent nor 
neither hot nor cold, but extended and 


resonant 
impenetrable.'”) 
* This theory was held by Locke and also by 
philosophers of the Intuitionist School (Rei 
Hamilton). It is also generally accepted by phy: 
cists who maintain that, corresponding to our 
consciousness of the secondary qualities, there are in 
Dthe objective world different angements and 
Movements of atoms and molecules, wave. of atmos: 
Plierevand ether, chemical disintegration &c. Now, 
there is evidently no resemblance between the states 
of our consciousness known as sensations and such 
objective changes, A 
Tl. Ideali. The above theory of modified 
Realism “isa step towards Idealism. Further 
reflection shows that even the primary qualities are 
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32 : iy-mental 
sati yhich_are_onJ ifica- 
ce of sensations wil y modifica: 
He ar the secondary qualities are only modifies: 
Fon of consciousness, the primary qual 


ion ies is only a dogmatic and super- 
fluous assumption. (instead of supposing that mind is 


in the world, we have rather to suppose that the wor! 
i suppose that ld 
5 PE thi 


jginate in the 

: for they originate in the j 

sneer ie “he nin's reaction against some important ques- 

ae Bee ea rire eecondary qualities do @ oe 
Citrieable vist ist in the objects 


vk to think of them? Tt 
first from what has been said by Berkeley 

that they do not exist independently of our thought, 
How can we explain the apparent objectivity, independ. 


ence, permanence and unity of the world consistently 
@ with this theory? ; F 


ee vee Si, the primary 
ee ones bean As Dr. Paulsen very 
ie ey rleraeteitinckion between primary 
ee qualities cannot be adhered Ue : ahs 
tension, solidity and motion are no more abjolute 
ities of things than colours s : 
ae oa thet lead us to refer the peomss y 
‘qualities to the subject compel us to assume e ie 
subjectivity of the so-called primary qualities. Wey 
get our ideas of them from the same source, from 
perception, or at least not without ‘perception ) 
Without the sense of sight and the sense of touch, we 
could no more talk of extension and solidity than 
of sounds without hearing......Hence corporeality is a 


__ Berkeley answers su h questions fully in his Jater 
writings. He says that, in order to explain the perma- 
nence and unity of the system of ideas which we call 
the world, we must assume an absolute and universal 
mind which has evolved the world by the energy of 
its own thought, and in whose thought it exists perma- 
nently, and from whose thought it is transferred to 
and partially reproduced in the finite minds of men, 
y “Thus(things are ideas of the Divine mind, and what 
constituent of Perception.’? (Introduction to Philo- we call external perception consist: in the reprodiittion, 
soph, pp. 46, 847). in our own minds f the Divine ‘mind. 

fence many thinkers have rej Perception con “seeing of all things in 
or corrected Realism pt God’ —' contents of the Divine 


mind.” ing thing is perceived by 
together the existence of an extern: a finite created mind yet certainly 
he sense of an extra-mental of God’?.**} 
lism, subjective and objective) 


ough our conception of the world * The theory of Berkeley may be summarised in the following words 
; 5 L can ha Oe Rigel A 
semblance of kind to it (Phenomenalistic Idealism of Gf Prof, Maryimts The Divine mind perceives the world in ity fullness 
Kant and others), Ss OF completeness And causes finite minds or spirits also to perceive 


(a) Berkeleyan Idealism, certain portions of it. ‘The law and order of Nature are ultimately the 
distinguished idealist denies z Jaw and order of the perceptions that God causes in us, But the 
famscendent extra-mental reality of material world does not exist except as the content of perception 

’ i ; 7 There is no such thing as matter apart from mind. ‘There are simply 
\ 


‘perc rit manifestations of spirits which we would call states of 
ii. A eived a spirits and manif i 
rs to exist= is"? (Introduction to Philosophy, p. 201) 
fa Tee ap ‘ist=to be Perceived. \"The ces pa ( 1 
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au general accqunt of 


: ony : 
We have given above * 5" understood now- 


5 mm os 
js theory as it 15 O's earlier writings some- 
Berkeley,'s 7 in_his_earlier_w n 
‘But Berkele 
a-days, By 


time ks as if the world hat ice except in 
s if the 
Treates or raises in our minds 
5 a 


: ings, se ideas exist 

vhicl itute things, and these i 
Barty Suinds where God creates them, and not 
ot other words, God creates the world 
u of ideas in the_minds of men merely, so 


Ss. bvery time that eS eee our aed 
he omnipresent power-of God creates the things whic! 
one we 
tous, What exists in the mind of God is not the world 
as a sytem of ideas, but only the power and sill which 
create the world in human percéption. This is com- 
plete Subjective Idealism, because, according to it, the 
world exists only subjectively in finite minds. Prof, 

Weber seems to understand Berkeley in this sense, 


In his later writings Berkeley distinctly says that 
nd sustains the world as a system of ideas 
us own mind; and that our perception is a 
cpa finite point of view, of the ideas 
Divine Mind.” This is supposed to be the tru 
fry of Berkeley now-a-days. Tt gives an objective 
€xistence to the world. Fraser and many others under- 
Berkeley in this sense, 


apa then, are we to characterise Berkeley’s 


1s it subjective or objective? 
To answer ¢} 


’ his question we must stand 
oa the meanings of the two expr Is Subjective 
ism and Objective Idealier Subjective Idenlien, 
eningeis®s IMEOBS that the workin 
oe conscions- 
Is, it implies that 
eM Of ideas+ in the 
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. * 
minds of finite subjects. O) 
taken in the strictest sense, means that the world 
exists objectively or independently of our finite minds, 
but it is evolved by and contained in the universal 
mind of God. In other words, it implies that the 
world 4s created and sustained by God as a system of 
ideas in His own mind, and that our perception 
Sonsists in the reproduction of the ideas of the 
Divine Mind in our own minds, Now, if this be the 
true distinction between Subjective Idealismy and 
Objective Idealism, then Berkeley's earlier theory 


may be called Subjective, and “his later theory, 
* Objective, 2 


bjective Idealism, again, 


But it has become customary now-a-days to regard 
Berkeley theory, whether in its earlier or later form, 
as Subjective Idealism and to look upon the Idealistice 
theory of Hegel and the Neo-Hegelians q the true 
form of Objective Idealism. How, then, does the 
Hegelian theory differ from the: later Berkeleyan 
theory? Like the Berkeleyan theory in its later 
Phase, the Hegelian theory also supposes that the world 
is evolved from, sustained by, and included within 
the all-embracing energy and consciousness of God 
or the Absolute Mind. But the peculiarity of 
Hegelian Idealism is that, according to it, the 
evolution and maintenance of a world of things are 
contained in the very nature of God or the Absolute— 
that the existence of a world is_essential_to His 
conerete self-conscious life. God realises Himself as 
@ concrete self-conscious sul 


al xBtege central Libra’ 
omit ShNaaandaesoileg | 


x be called subjective, though ina different 


, in-themselyes which m it 
P Es is s ‘ust remain unknown 
ay theory, ere (See Criticism, pp. 21, 22), 
sense.’ : 7 3 
i ‘ 5 Thus, ace; 


cendental Idealism of ; 21, 2) 
(b) Phenomenalistic or Transcende { phenomenal, % ge is entirely 
' 


m_of_our_sensations, 5 
fair changes and relations, correspond ome 
selves, but there can be no 


al consequence of the theory of Ienow- 
ledge worked out by Kant may be an extreme form 
of 


sentially 
transforms them into its 
n act of (sub-conscious) reaction, applies 
m certain @ priori fundamental notions which ve 
plies from within and thus constructs its fo things-in- 
coneeption or idea of the external w them with 
Nevertheless Kant’s th, be avoided by 
‘for thle sensations a have no causal- 
lental reaction ; 
Applied to sensati 
— they are 


He says that 


¢ have no means 
are __things-in yes 


th 
ce._Nay, we have no reason for 
ssiming their existence. © every one of us the 


sion ascribed to Kant, 
thongh it does not create it, is 
Tdealistic stamp. It 


m that Kant 

‘itself’ In the first edit ion of the 
Critique of Pure Reason he even suggested that the one thing-in-itselt 
might be mental. We see, then, that his philosophy contained the 
© © germs of Post-Kantian Tdeatism, 


school, but, as is 
mind"or ego, 
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I create my own Y material world can be 


1 perceived and comprehended b; 
the hurfan mind, because matter is cae of A 
mental power.) (Vide pp. 23, 24), . 


Plains knowledge more adequately ‘than any 
Tealities, because 
—‘the reality of all realities’—is * 
in the human 
mind. 4 : ‘I know reality as 
it is in itself in so far as I ‘am that reality myself,"’ 
lus it is the most satisfactory epistemological 
doctrine, Jt incorporates into itself whatever 
* clements of truth are contained in the other theories, 
It asserts the re; ity or objective existence of the 
external world and is thus far realistic; at the same 
time it derives the world from one Absolute Idea or 


reality; beyond that 
is called the doctrine of 
literally means ‘‘the self alone exists 


ipse=se ne 
eal-Realism or Objective Idealism. 

’ Jegeraiee form, of Subjective Idealism knows 

as Solipsism is an absurd doctrine. A doctrine which 

asserts that there is no reality beyond the self snd its 

ideas fails to satisfy the human mind. ven the 

moderate form of Subjective Idealism as exp i 

by Berkeley cannot give a satisfactory reason for the Thought and sti 

existence of the world. Hence a better theory is called Objectiv, 

necessary. Now, what is known as Ideal-Realism or Tideahitns 0, 

Realistic Idealism is highly satisfactory both as an 

epistemological and an ontological doctrine. A general 

account of this doctrine is given in the present 


@ sei 


$ an ontological 
the existence 
inds exist as 
They are 
mess. A 


the ultimate reality is 
ich realises itself as a 


ing subject requires 

ids. How can there 
an actual power without 
uppose that the evolution 
d of finite beings is an 
God is the Absolute 
subject wit! Telation to whom no object can exist 
and whose own existence as a real self-co ious 
» power depends upon His manifestation in the universe 
of inter-related objects, An eternal world or series of 
worlds is implied in the eternal life and conscions- 
mess of “God. God apart from the world of finite 


ge is not 
Tepresentation of the 


t gives a true 
ty. “The external ¥ 


i ae 
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bstract potentiality 
"Thus finite beings 
heir reality is relative, 
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it v6 be an al 
it minds would 3 
Stings onrete Tiving Power 
ine aifeal existence, thous! 
dependent or conditioned.’ 
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* hs fines (eal ee Oa 


way te eae F 
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wise called all, én 
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‘ll applications of reason, Now, 
combination of the two. Without reason, experience 


the view of Hegel and fis ee mae Tdealism. 1¢ ig substantially 
Stirling, Green and Caird_ 
and XXI of this book. 


x CHAPTER III. o 


Orictn oF Kwowzenc 


ING 1, ‘Preliminary remarks, The problo MG the 
Tasin of knowledge is one of the fundamental prob 
Tems of Epistemology. Hence it requires a+ Special 
consideration. Epistemology ultimately comes to 
the conclusion that human mind is essentially an 
actiy ynthetic, rational principle and that our 
Knowledge of the world results from the co-operation 
of two fi perience and reason—the one enter- 
ing the rational mind or thinking subject from with- 
out, and the other operating from within thet mind 
itself. Knowledge has its origin in experience inter- 

by reason. Experience means what is Tmpréss- 
rom outside in the form of sensations—influences 
which enter the human mind from without. Reason 
means_the _self's_i ver_of interpreting or 
inderstanding. The different faculties of intellect ar 
knowledge requires a 


would be a series‘ of meaningless states; without 
experience, reason would be an empty form. Thus 
neither experience nor reason can give us knowledge 
by itself. (The sensations are only the raw materials 
of knowledge—they can be transformed into know- 
ledge only when interpreted by the self through 


its rational power) In other words, knowledge of the 
Sworld is ‘rationalised experience.’ fins. satidhal 


mting in man, the sensations would be 
as meaninglessto him as ‘a picture is to a lower 
animal or a printed page to an illiterate person. 
Human mind reacts upon the influences imposed upon 
it from without, transforms them into sensations and 
builds up out of them its eee of the yeaa fod 
it sunderstands and believes that this concept 


J 
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world constructed by itself corresponds with the w rid 
sponds with the worl 
i 
of realities Mis. correspondence can be accounts 
Qf S. D 


for only on the supposition 
which construc 
rod 


: 39). f 
ges ? f the rational- 
i ve a brief account of the 

We have given above a sree it 
istic grid idealistic theoryeof the o a 
ial a Fee abst find later on, is the mostis ee 
pe gh But the question of the origin | 
jee Lige tse been the subject of a long controversy) 
(Rass gone so far as to suppose that all know- 
ied ige is derived from sense-experience alone and that 
be in_intellect_which_w 


Extreme Rationalism, again, * supposes 
that genuine knowledge comes from reason alone and 
the pursuit of true knowledge consists in cle: ing 
away the more or less illusory ideas derived from sense- 
experience.) Attempts have been made by different 
thinkers, ancient and modern, to find out the exact 
contributions of reason and experience to knowledge. 
theories are Separately considered helow. 


% § 2. Different theories of the origin of knowledge. 


1. Empiricism. As} i ‘ 
according to this theory, kinktgei a igs 
Sueations and materials deri yk 

© who is an advocate of this t 
Weniot advoca Supposes that 
ee ‘lank tanh a vidualat of his birth is 


on which everything has 


‘Thus all o 
a os contents 


to be written by Fence, 
of the mature mind are acquir 


a 
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it, all its ideas are built yj 


ind passively receives impressions from 
it of the impressions thus forced upon 
ip) There are no a priori 


elements of knowledge or_innate ideas, Tf» there 


be common to all human b 

and savages, 

Surely not, argues Locke. 

Empiricism is the only true 
4 knowledge, 


Hume 
empiri 


wholly 
Thing: 


ions. 


ows: 


and_ ow: 


the 
older 


The peculiarity of Locke’ 
empirical, but not sceptical or agn 
deny the possibilit 


s the natural and ne 
going empiricism, 


more, as Locke points out, then nothing can be knows 
about anything lying outside the sphere of sensations, 


nsations. 
ture sensations, but never to any 


nsations, Sensations spring up (v 
hence, how, why), and they a 


Us is not a substance having acti 


But do we find Any such common ideas? 


philosophy is that it is 
tic, for it does not 
of metaphysical knowledge,* But 
nd his followers are of opinion that a consistent 
al philosophy must be sceptical. Scepticism is 

consequence of a thorough. 
(See pp. 20, i). If knowledge is 
nse-clements and contains nothing 


made up of 


are to only actual and possible clusters of 
We can reason from past sensations to 
hing beyond sensa- 


All attempts to know the realities beyond 


perience should therefore be abandoned. Knowledge 


up through accumulation and association of 
do not know 
ate themselves 
lusters, and these clusters into more 
thus building up the contents of mind 
ception of the world. Mind as known to% 
ity of its own. It} 


*Sce Note at the end of this chapter. Tt may be added here that 


ity of metaphysical knowledge has heen admitted by other 
@g., Bacon and Hobbes, 


aero 
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: ideas which, 
tions and ideas wh 

fed and reproduced séasations. 

ings existing i d sue 

We of materia hing esting i such and 

imes, but the mor statement wou 

Ee Gfat hander certain conditions, we all have certain 

i tions. s 
P and series of sensal 
: hingieossing or producing another, but the ‘more 
precise statement would be that one cluster of s 


is only the aggregate 
again, are only associate 


Hingis alas or ioariahly followed by another. ‘Thus 
cause of an event*simply means its in 
B  SMra “Weds act know of any productive energy 


it y id of connection 
seated in the cause or of any bon : 
between the two events called the cause and the effect, 
which makes it necessary that the latter must follow 
the former. Our belief in the law of causation is 


quent, say x, the ideas of the two become inseparably 
assogiated, so that, when we again find A or think of 
it, We remember x and expect that x will follow. All 


It is called (i) Senso. 
statins 


we do not and can- 
™ (or, simply, Pheno- 


45 


eneral account of the empirical 
s followers, e.g., Mill. But the 


empirical tendency has run through the whole *history 


of thought from Democritus a gi i i 

HiME? Ow to Bacon Lack, “Hume Gan maneet 

Mill J..S. Mill, Bain and Spencer in modern times 
fodified bce, © essentially empirical, ‘bus aren, 
Epa by his'theory of Evolution (See pp. 49, 50). 

Titicism. A little reflection is suffici 
nat gmpiticism is not a sound theory of tae crag en 
knowledge. Experience must ‘be rationalised, i 


sensations, but we can 
igs only by interpreting or 
‘anings of sensations )and this 
plying to them ce: 
as beings, evolve from our own 
It is impossible to think of the world in terms 
tions merely. 


involves certain funda: 


have knowledge of thing. 
Vunderstanding the me f 


& 
ey 


Association and makes things to be but clusters of associated sens 

Is; and (vi) Positivism, because it accepts the so-called postlive facts 
experience, and rejects al! speculation abont anything berond 
fence, It may be added here that the word ‘Positivism’ was first 
Com! his followers, It should be borne in mind that 


se system in its most consistent form does not 
deny the existence Gf realities, nor does it assert their existence; it 
really assumes a neutral position with regard to them, ‘The semi 
‘agnostic philosophy of Kant asserts the cvistence of realities, but it 
‘assumes that they are unknown and unknowable. Similarly, Spencer 
says that there is the Absofute, but it is unknown and unknowable in 
its nature. * (See Ch. V). 
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46 * will show > 2 
q vorld’ will s| Such ideas . p 
an analysis of this conception of ity substance that they are Ra iaward feu, only, swe _Sabpose 
3 ace, » C aoe ese . 3 2 0 rm and contained in tl 
that the notions of spars, HM" (See Ch. IV). The mind at the time of birth. ‘The ideas or nottbhe thes 


he involved in it. . s 
and thé like are involve he sensations. They ae ‘€ Innate in us (or connate 


are not given by tl with us) remain in a Jatent 


be : given principle : ae implicit condition until drawn out or rendere 
sup} by fhe tavolves a priori explicit by the needs and requirements of rational 

ties ; y ecds s_of ration: 
‘Thage mnowledes Gerived from sensations thought and practical life. Human mind is vo on 


eee ine fj combination of a priori and 
fact, knowledges 


i. lied by reason 
‘ori elements, i.c., elements supp! y 
2 Pt as those suppliel by experience. 


vocates of the theory known as Phenomenal- : 
ism Teepucom and Agnosticism contend that cal eg 4 unt) The theory of natural and instinctive belief. 
lienomena are known, and not the realities. But the me mind has been so constituted by its author 
Feat is that phenomena without noumena or realities ri the beginning that it spontaneously accepts and 
are mere names devoid of any meaning. In knowing se vat certain propositions as soon as they are pre- 
the phenomena we know the underlying realities which re sy to it, even though it may not be able to see or 
manifest themselves in and through them. Thus the explain why it believes in them, e.g., the being of 
self is known in and through the series of conscious God, immortality of soul, the existence of an external 
states, the material world in and through the sensa- material world, the axioms of Mathematics and other 
tions, and the Absolute in and through the existence ences, the moral laws or laws of duty, &c. Our 
and history of the world of mind and matter. 


stituted or framed that, when prompted by experience, 
it necessarily evolves, elicits or supplies such notions 


and beliefs from withi si 
Eater, in ‘If to supplement and 


beliefs in them are natural, instinctiy 


(3) The_theor 
h 
ndowed, not only ning or 
inference (sometimes d discursive reason), but also 
ith that of intuition (sometimes called intwitive reason) 
which means the capacity of immediate perception, 
insight or discernment (without the intervention of 


of 


> Vp. 
thus Rationalism or the a priori view is justified 
(See § 1 of this chapter), xy 

GGl. Rationalism or the @ priori theory. 


(1) The theory of inn 
Descartes anther followers, a Salleh bigPlato, 
According to these thin! , there 

fundamental notions opi : ve, dese 
from the materi of semscaert i cam00 be derived 

Space, infinity, cternity, perfect i 

5 on. 
<a 


things, we di c u 
objectively true of them without the help of reasoning 
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demonstration, nor ee self-evident in them- an ; 
immedigte trut perception. ; ca int holds that they are only empirically true, 
delves as. facts of perce we obtain ideas of points, : ed metaphysically, i,e., they have meaning and 
from experience WY "of one event causing app ication only within the range of experience and 
straight lines, events areas or power of intuition rohaa apply, at all to things-in-themselves, which are : 
‘© anothe’ but our intuitive Per articulars and to per- 2 en pe unknowable. In other words, according . 


are true of the phenomenal wor 

human thought, but cannot de ca to be true ae 
unknow n real world. Kant ical theory of know- 
ledge thus ends in Dualism and Agnosticism; for, 

# according to it, there are two worlds—a world of 
thought or experience and a world of realities or things- 
in-themselves, the former being known and the latter 
unknown and unknowable. 


_ (6) Pe jan__Ideal-realism. The Post- 
Kantians ( gel) try to overcome the above 
Dualism by assuming that thinking and being— 
GAME or Tatuiticnal School, such as Reid, Hamilton, thought and reality—are ultimately identical. They 
Cousin and many others. But it has sometim hold that the ultimate reality is a thinking being 
Bea aerpeith tie ueticd thacey explained above, vis., evolving and supporting the world of finite things 
Wcory: of natural and instinctive’ beliefs according to laws of thought or reason, and human 
(4) The theory of @ priori mind which thinks of the world according toy its 
erent aeThe aE inherent Jaws is a partial reproduction of that being. 
Hence, according to them, the a priori forms and laws 

of thought must be objectively and metap! 
true of things also. (See pp. 23, 24 and p. 


The above is a brief account of the vario 
of Rationalism or the a priori theory. But before con- 
cluding the section we must say something about— 


's us to go beyond thes aad topes 

pa no two straight lines a cuclcasee es 

]] events have causes &c. In other porta 

' aetirely discerns some necessary and univer: 
int ly discerns 


i cular things or objects of ex- 
Phere, and these eee anid self-evident intuitions * 
i are the ultimate premises or first paaeele 
from, which reasoning starts and which constitute the 
basis or foundation on which inferential knowledge 
rests. : 
This theory which involves an element of tr uth 
has been held by the philosophers of the Common 


Kan, 


‘Auman mind is essenti 
think and 


ig Pp ticory of inherited experience (Evolu- 
tional Empiricism), Spencer who is an evolutionist 
tries to reconcile the a priori and a posteriori theories 
of knowledge with the help of his doctrine of evolution, 
According to him, our beliefs in uniformity of nature, 
the law of causation, axioms of Mathematics &c. are 
innate and instinctive in us, but they have really been 


igs are repre- 
of space and time; 
erstand things, viz., 


= 4 
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j uncontradicted, 
‘ions and traismitted 
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ccumulated 2 

venerated by, the accut 

genefted OY, oamerable generations te 

Pereorording to the law of heredity, ee ori or 

eis actording of ere 
Fee ieiee yas whclly posterior: 

ance put to us who have inberited the reow's 

of the accumulated experience of al 

of the 3 : 


Knowledge is partly a priort. 


tions 2 


Criticism. 3 d 

1) Spencer's theory of knowledge is based on the 
doctrine of hereditary transmission of acquired powers 
tnd tendencies which many distinguished evolution 
fowdeny (e.g., Weismann and his followers). 


(2) Spencer’s theory is, at bottom, empirical. 


It 
is really a modified form of empiricism, and the 
criticism of pure empiricism is applicable mutatis 
mutandis to the modified form. If the experience of 


one generation is unable to give rise to a priori ‘idea 3 
the accumulated experience of many generations is also 
unable to do so. In fact, experience, whether personal 
or ancestral, whether individual or collective, can never 
create anything entirely new. ‘‘Mere antiqui 
extended experience can never work miracles’’, 
“Heredity cannot call into being a new idea or tendency 


amy more than it can teach the eyes to hear or thet _ 
ears to see.”” ‘ 


(3) The a priori or innate ideas and the materials 
Out of which the ideas are said to be developed are quite 
Unlike or heterogeneous, and it is inconceivable how the 
ideas can be developed out of such materials, ; 


Conclusion: ‘ 


From what has been said above i 

. e 
ewitdge requires both @ priori and a posterior: 
knowled; both a py i 


factors, “Hence we 
fi May say that the i 
ae an element of truth. But = a ere 
© supposes that the a pringi ors « a 
San 


it is clear that 


= 


« hom 
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, . 


We eeriss are true only within the range of experience. 


We havé to conclude on the contrary that they are 
objectively and metaphysically true. Tn other words, 
we have to suppose that the essential mental tendencies 
and laws correspond to the objective constitution of 
things. This view which is at once realistic and 
idealistic gives a sufficient account of knowledge... 


$3. Origin and dewelopment of cognitive 
Powers: Evolution and Dialectics, 


An interesting question arises in this connection, 
How have the rational, cognitive or knowing powers 
of men originated? Have they been brought about by 
the action of the external world or environment upon 
creatures, or by self-evolution of the mental principle 
from within? 


© extreme views have been ‘held with regard 


to thi 


a) Development by influences from without, 


The advocates of Naturalistic or Mechanical 
Evolution maintain that the environment acting on 
the human mind from without has moulded it in its 
resent form. In other words, they hold that the 
constitution has been made to be what it is 

wholly by external circumstances, From the very 
“beginning, creatures have been subject to the influence 
‘ef the external world acting on them and imposing 
on them new sensations and making them think and 
act in various ways. The new ways of thinking and 
acting thus imposed on the creatures from without 
were turned, through repetition, into permanent habits 
of thinking and acting, and were registered, so to 
speak, in their very constitution. These were trans- 
mitted to posterity in accordance with the law of 
heredity and went on accumulating and becoming 
stronger and stronger from generation to generation. 
+ They have now heen inherited by us as innate, 
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i ci cigies and 

priort tendencies, (apa rut 

ener ig nothing but 

Pree en i tendenes 

jane ges vn to us by th 
handed down 

and as a mistake to suppose 

ee: existed ready-made an 

mm the contrary 

2 above 


instinctive or @ 
impulses. What 
a connected s 
generated in this way 
past generations of our ra 
that our rational power 
complete from the very 
it is wholly a product 
sense. g ; eer 
aa he theory described above is sometimes called the 
theory of development by epigenesis, i-e.. by ANNIE 
of mpdifications imposed upon individuals by tl 


environment acting from without. 


has ex 
beginning. On| 
of evolution in the 


Criticism. 

‘A little reflection shows that evolution cannot 
brig into existence a rational nature where there was 
a blank before. Heredity cannot evolve a ra onal 
nature out of non-rational elements any more th 
van make up a positive quantity by the additi 
negative ones.* 

Hence we 


b) The theory of the evolution or development of 
mental principle from within. 

_ Thinkers of the Rationalistie and Idealistic schéol 
maintain that mental development is essentially self- 
daelopment, i. the unfolding of the latent capacities 
of mind from within. In other words, they hold tha 

i iY Pit, Shae at 
=e _saust develop itself from within, by making 
sees, i Bowers or capacities that are potential of 
doebtatly et, itself. External enyigonment)un- 

eo'y Prompts mental development, but i 
the power to create a new mental lency pean 
The life of every mental being immuctey Of capacity. 
struggle to adapt itelt tare, involves a continuous 
strugg é mstances, and in this 
*Ste p. 40, B 
Mechanical Eve 


ve to fall back on— 


Solutionat Empirictom. Pop 

‘ ‘or a fall “crit 

s See Che. KX, XY yi i 
X.XI (incleding the Notes! & Ch, 


‘@ world; reality as such is an actual 


brary « 
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effort the latent or implicit powers are differentiated and 
integrate, External experience only supplies the 
occasion and impulse. - ° 

We see, then, that the development of mind pro- 
ceeds from within, External environment simply calls 
forth the latent capabilities of the self—it rouses, so 
to speak, the capacities that lie in a dormant cdndition 
within the mind. A mental being gradually unfolds its 
potentialities or implicit capgcities in its attempt to 
adapt itself to the environment acting on it from 
without, The powers or capacities that are thus un- 
folded from within are transmitted to succeeding genera- 
tions and go on accumulating from generation to 
generation. It is in this way that mental development 
takes place. 

This may be called the theory of ‘development by 
dialectic activity from within,’ because, according to 
it, the self develops itself by differentiating and 
integrating its powers or capacities from within. 


NOTE I. 
Dr. Pavisen'’s CLAssrricaTion or THE RATIONAL THEORIES. 


We have explained above the rational and empirical 
theories" of knowledge. Dr. Paulsen distinguishes three forms 
of Rationalism. He says that it assumes 

- (1) Metaphysical, (2) Mathematical and (3) Formalistic 
forms. . 

‘According to him, Plato and Hegel are exponents of the 
first form ; Descartes is an advocate of the second form, and 
Kant, of the third form. 

(1) Dr. Paulsen points out that, according to Plato, only 
pure thinking can give us true knowledge of reality as it is in 
itself ; for reality in itself is thought. To quote Dr. Paulsen's 
own words—“The world of sense-perception is not the real 

em of concepts or 
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i How do we reach a kno 
sete a ey oie oe 
oe nif metaphysics. ‘The soul is something that ale 
ginal essence homogeneous with the real reality. Tts 
ceneé is thinking or spirit. The soul does et ree 
earthly guise as what it is in reality, as pure thous! 


i: re sensuous: 
itsnatute is obscured or corrupted by the admixture of 


s, by perception and desire.’ 
: ee to Pleto, the duty of every man is to do 
all he can to free thought from the senses which have buried it 
beneath falsehood and illusion. Reason alone can give us true 
or real knowledge. Sense-perception gives’ us false illusory 


St 


edge 


ideas. 
Hegelian Rationalism, though not exactly the same as the 
theéry of Plato, is still classed as metaphysical, because, accord 
ing to Hegel, thinking and being are ultimately identical. 
(Seelp. 49). 

}) Mathematical Rationalism of Descartes. 
hhim, true knowledge is deduced from certain fundamental 
Principles or innate ideas, just as in Geometry our propositions 
are deduced from certain definitions, axioms and postulates. 
Hence it is called Mathematical Rationalism by Dr. Paulsen. 

(3) Formalistic Rationalism of Kant. Kant distinguishes 
between the matter and form of knowledge. ‘The matter or the 
materials of ks owledge are supplied from without. The « priort 
forms are supplied from within. (See Pp. 21, 22, and pp. 43, 49). 


According to 
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Tocke begins his essay on human understanding with an 
Sttempt to refute the theory that there are ‘innate id 
into the soul at birth, 


received 
n and brought with it into the world.’ 
The main proofs that he brings forward in denial of innate ideas 
and Principles are briefly stated here. If there were ay innate 
ideas, they would be equally present in the minds of gl human 
beings including children, savages and idiots, Tf there were any 
sinate principles, they would be universally assented to, If any 
Propositions were innate in the miftd, they would spring up in the 
mind without needing any previous experience or any process of 
Feasoning. But Locke contends that there are no stich universally 
Present ideas; there are no principles that are universally 
admitted, whether in the theoretical or in the practical world ; 
there are no propositions that spring up in the mind without any 
experience or reasoning. “Children and idiots have no concep- 
tion of these principles, and neither do the uneducated know 
anything about such abstract propositions ; how, then, can they 
be implanted in them by nature? Were ideas innate, we should 
all, of necessity, be aware of them even from our earliest child- 
hood. For ‘to be in the mind’ is the same thing as ‘to be known,’ 

- « . As little is gained by the plea that, as soon as men make 
use of their reason, they become conscious of these principles, 
This allegation is simply false, because the said axionfs come 
much later into consciousness than many other particulars of 


re understood the theory of innate ideas in the 
ideas or beliefs are stamped or 


+ Locke seems to h 
emde sense that certain 
impressed ou the mind tefore birth, and these impressions are brought 
into the world with it and stored up in it like articles in « store-room, 

But, as Prof. H. Step “It was not really meant that 
ed in the 
Tike articles in a magazine; but merely that we are 
Born with a certain disposition and faculty, which both enables and 
fimpels us to construct these wleas from within ourselves, when they are 
meeded to supplement what is supplied by experience from without, 
and build up a consistent sysiem of knowledge." (Psychology, py 398) 
We may say, then, that Locke does not do justice to the theory of 
a priori knowledce 


primary 


hen points ont, 


mind from the outside, and stored up 
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knowledge» - + > The Sst 
principle, but particular i 
mows that sweet is not bitter, | 
Jogical proposition of contradiction. 
ee rae to Locke, there are no innate ideas. The 
"| "cout is originally an empty tablet. Experience is the source of 

all our seas, the foundation of all our knowledge. Experience, 

‘again, is twofold: (i) sensatioh, giving us knowledge of external 


‘The first facts of knowledge are ngt general 
: instances (impressions). ‘The child 
long before it understands the 
* (Schwegler, History of 


ction or introspection, giving us knowledge of 
internal facts. There is not in the mind a single idea that is not 
derived from one or both of these principles. Whatever know- 
edge we possess must be acquired through experience in the 
above sense, because there is no other way, Our ideas are either 
simple or complex. Mind receives the simple ideas through sen- 
sation and reflection, and forms compound ideas out of them. 


objects ; (ii) 


What, then, is the range or extent of human knowledge ? 
Locke is of opinion that the above means is quite sufficient to 
supply us with all the knowledge which we usually claim to have 
scientific as well as metap! Thus, from the internal 
facts of experience we know the substantial reality of our self 
from our sensations, " 
(agreeing with our 
the existence of sel 
existence of God. 


Sular facts of experience, 
Criticism. 
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<8 the principle of causation, but says that they are wholly 
due to experience. But is Locke right here? When we say 
“every event has a cause,’ are we not going entirely beyand the 
bate facts of experience in the statement? All that mere experi- 
ence could possibly tell us would be that certain particular events 
in the past had their causes, It is evident, then, that sugh truths 
Must be due to some capacity of the mind that goes beyond the * 
meré collection of past experiences. It is not meant, of course, 
that experience has nothing to do With such ideas and principles. 
Though experience is not their source, yet it is experience that 
makes them explicit. Without experience these innate ideas 
would lie in a dormant condition in our minds. Just as soil is 
necessary for the manifestation of the germinating power of the 
Seed, so experience is necessary for the manifestation of the 
@ priori or innate ideas. 

Hume carries the theory of Locke to its logis 


1 consequence, 
He denies altogether the possibility of metaphysical knowledge 
and the existence of necessary and universal truths, If we owe 
all our knowledge to experience, we cannot possibly have any 
Knowledge of what lie beyond experience, or get any propositions 
that are universally and necessarily true. From the particular 
ms cannot be arrived at (See 


facts of experience such proposi 
pp. 43, 44). 

‘Thus Hume takes away the very foundation of science. 
Kant restores vali to knowledge by making it subject to 
necessary laws inherent in the very nature of thought. 


3 \/ CHAPTER IV. 


Carecorigs OF KNOWLEDGE. 
Tn 


(Tug Iness or Sussranee, CausaLtry, SPACE, 
rks, When we analyse our 
in. funda- 
Such 


ledg 


§ 1. Preliminary remark 
Faigaentalqboat things, we find that cert 
mental notions or ideas are involved in them. 
notions or ideas are called categories of know 
Different lists have been given by different thinkers ; 
but all agree in maintaining that the ideas of substanc 
causality, space and time are the most fundamental. 
A brief account of the contents and origin of each of 
these ideas is given in the present chapter. 

The term ‘category’ means what we predicate or 
affirm of something in thinking of it. Now, in thinking 
of a thing, we think of it as a substance having the 
Power of producing changes in other things existing 
somewhere in space at a certain point of time. Thus 
the notions of substance &c, are involved in each 
judgment. But though all are involved in each juc 
ment, all are not equally prominent in each. In 
some judgments the notion of causality may be suffi- 
ciently clear and other notions may be in the } 

. y ie back- 
ground. In some judgments the notion of time may be 
Prominent, and soon. (See Appendix B), 


We now proceed t e re 
Bfexch of aos rr, 'o explain the contents and origin 


§ 2. The notion of Substance, 
In thinking of the self 
ae them the notion tenn 
Substances or realities. 
tons What ae the eotens av ase: to 
how fe tmeestance?. What is the gris ements of the 
1s the idea derived by yg? "18" of the. idea, or 
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CATEGORIES OF KNOWLEDGE 
(a) Contents of the notion, 


a When we analyse our notion of substances y 
“at the following elements are involved the 
i) the idea of 
change, 
same through all its varying 
and gives them unity, co1 
(ii) the idea of something 
A substance is nothing 
its qualities are simply 
producing effects in, other things; and it is th 
4 its qualitie: 


itinuity and connection 


ie 


part from its qualiti 


Ss or powers that a substance manifests 
r makes itself known to us. 

Hence we may define substance as a seat of ent 
permanent in the midst of fluctuating states, 
manifesting itself in different forms known as qua 
or properties. 


(b) Origin of the idea of substance. 


(i) Empirical account. 
the idea of substance from experience. ‘The 
given by some of them is as follows: In 


€xperience we find that some simple sensations 
But we cannot 


ideas always present themselves together 


This ‘something’ may be called a substan 
stratum. 
what. 


59 


find 
rein : 


something permanent in the midst of 
» something that “remains essentially the 
» modes or forms, 


» and 


a centre of energy, 


5; and 


S powers of acting upon, and 


tough 
itself 


ergy, 
nd 


ali 


Empiricists try to derive 


ount 
n our 
s and 


think them as self-supported or existing by them- 

* selves. Hence we have to suppose a substratum 
as their basis, underlying, supporting and unifying 
them. We give this “‘substratum’’ the name of 
substance, 

This is substantially the view of Locke and his 
followers. According to them, we are driven to 
suppose something underlying, supporting and hold- 

ing together the qualities implied in the s Gee 
sub- 


Tt is an unknown something, we know not 


But this account really assumes the idea of sub- 


® stance instead of explaining it. If the idea of subs 


nce 
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iricists seem to admit, 
is indispensable, as these empiric's Be Sat Be GEES 
But not given by experience, sr Y thin itself. It is 
thing which the mind supplies from w i ae Sayokes 
therefore a priori, Thus the empirical ac’ 
a paralogism. Ses 
The account given by Mill is not more satisfactor: £ 
“WS ) Accordihg to him, a substance is ‘‘a permanent possi 
bility of sensations.” But what is meant by the ie 
sion “a permanent possibility of sensations"? It 
evidently implies some abiding condition, ground or 
energy—something substantial—that mak ae 
tions possible. As Professor Mitra observes, ‘ Possi- 
bilities as futurities have only a subjective istenct 
unless accounted for by reference to the potentialities 
of an abiding energy believed to exist.” (Psychology, 
p. 424), Thus we see that Mill tacitly assumes the 
idea & substance instead of explaining it, (Vide 
Ch, XVI, § 3). 


We conclude, then, that the e1 piricists are unable 
<plain factorily the origin of the idea of 
substance. We m therefore, fall back on the 
rationalistic or idea istic account, 

(ii) Idealistic 
thinkers, 
fundament: 
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own changing manifestations occurring in time. It 
understands itself as a single reality—as one and the ® 
same being—of which the past as well as the present 
states and activities are function 
Thus the idea of substance is derived from internal 
Perception or self-consciousness; and what we call 
external perception consists in applying this rfotion of 
bstance to sensations and understanding them as 
manifestations of a substancg other than the self. It 
i 1 in popular realism and materialism that, 
in perceiving the external material world, we are 
most directly or immediately conscious of’ substan- 
tiality; and that, having got the notion of substance 
through external perception, we apply it to ow 
closer reflection enables us to see that this view 
‘oneous. In external perception we get at the 
outset only sensations from without; and these are 
variable and flecting mental states, Hence from them 
we cannot derive the idea of permanent substance. The 
only possible source of our notion of substance—of our 
idea of unity in plurality, identity in diversity, 
permanence and continuity in the midst of change, is 
our own self-consciousness. 


elves, 


§ 3. The idea of causality. 
(a) Contents of the idea. 


Empirical account. According to the empiricists, 
the cause of an event simply means its invariable 
antecedent. When we say that this is the cause of 
that, we mean merely that this always comes before 
that. Experience which is the source of all our 
Knowledge gives us only phenomena with their orders 
of occurrence—co-existence and succession which, 
again, is cither variable or invariable. Now, if in 
our experience one phenomenon is invariably or 
uniformly followed by another, the ideas of the two 
become.inseparably associated in our minds, and we 
call the antecedent phenomenon the cause of the 


soPHY 
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i se ‘think 
s, according to these tl 
be tales nothing more than the 


consequent ome. t 
x sequence—nothing 


H causality involv 
the idea of causality involve 
i invariable succession 01 phe 
es Beate jdea and expectation that one aN oe 
be another (See p. 44). 

ways followed by anot e | oes 
Beene tells us nothing about aogual oe gy 
power or force which is supposed ito fee a 

about any link of connection between x 
the effect. We know nothing of production Syeee 
tion, but only of succession. This is the view of Hume, 


Brown and their followers. 


Criticism. , 

The above account of causality perfic 
Reflection shows that our idea of causality includes 
much more than the mere idea of invariable succession. 
It inyolves also the idea of productive energy, power 
or efficiency and that of a necessary connection between 


fansequents in Nature which are never regarded by 
our experience, day is 


constitute our idea 


: followers. of 

: is objection twhe ame, 

_ Rei by saying that ite noo (which was originallys urged be 
tecedlent that can be 
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ee) If the empirical account were true, In- 
3 ee dtegic itself would be unnecessary, We know 
ive Logic lays down certain rules which 
enable us to find out those cases of invariable 
Succession that are really cases of causation, Now, if 
Causation implied nothing more than  invarisble 
on, it would be unnecessary for us tg apply 
any logical rule, and we would be quite justified in 
taking every invariable antecedent of an event as its 
cause. Thus the very existence of Inductive Logic 
Proves that causation’ is more than invariable stc. 
cession. 
‘ (iii) Sciences well as conimon speech ate full 
of dynamical terms, e.g., force, energy, production, 
action and reaction, and the like. Supposing they 
have no meaning, how is it that they are universally 
used and cannot be avoided ? 5 
We conclude, then, that by causality we mean 
much more than mere invar ility of "succession, 
Invariable succession or sequence is only a mark, by 
which, under certain conditions, we can infer’ the 
presence of causality. A cause not only precedes, but 
also produces its effect ; the effect not only comes after, 
but also comes from the cause; and so long as the 
cause is not counteracted, the effect is inevitable. ' Thus 
there is a necessary connection between the two. 


(b) Origin of the idea. 7 
‘Our next question is: How is the idea of causal- 
acquired? How do we get the ideas of force, causal 


called a cause, but only an unconditional invariable amecedent—ie, an 
Antecedent which, without any further condition, is followed by the 
‘event in question—the sole sufficing circumstan 

the effect and whose absence arrests it—the ante 
rence of which the consequent follows without there being the necessity 
‘of any other condition. But this admission evidently implies that 
there is something more in cansation than mere uniformity of sncces- 
sion—some essential link or bond of connection between 

the effect. .Indeed, the notion of unconditionality is nothing 

= notion of efficiency and necessary connection in discuise 


€ whose presence ma 
dent on the o 
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i vi ecessary Connection 
energy or productivity | and 1 ens 
between cause and effect ? mt Sage 
It is commonly supposed that we perosive’ Tt 
F as an attribute of external physical 
ergy directly as an attril SS ae hates 
‘bing ey reason for this popular ee 
tae’ of causation frequently in connection with 
nee phenomena, such : torms, earthquals ae 
Eee eienal tags are concerned, Hume's 
Rvaccieciwia' tr isive. In the external world 
pene een flowed by another, we 
ceive any force or energy, nor do we per- 
ae en ik. of connection between the pea 
and the consequént events. We must, ee fe 
concede this much to Hume and his followers that, sc 
far as the external world is concerned, we have no 
direct perception of anything that may be called force 
or causal energy. We do not perceive force; we 
perceive only the effect which it produc Thus we 
cannot derive the complete idea of causality from 
external perception. 


Whence, then, do we get the ideas of causal 
energy and connection, if not from external percep- 
tion ? 


stain trettl reflection reveals that these ideas are 
obtained from internal Perception or self-conscious- 
Tess, that we are clearly conscious of our- 
selves as causes or agents, and. of energy as an 
inherent attribute of ourselves. If we were not 

ausal energy, power or efficiency in 
Weekes: we would never have any idea of it at all, 
we aay. ee the idea of causal energy to Nature 
2 BY ae is fter having “derived the 
Sercepeise Self-consciousness or internal 


In what conse 


clearly aware of causal Processes, then, do we become 


“"ETBY 48 an attribute of our, « 
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Selves? We become clearly 
ecsivé volitions—in attention aad moyement, 
The self-consciousness accompanying these processes 
supplies Us explicitly with all the contents of the idea 
of causality. hus, the consciousness of the effort put 
forth by us gives us the notion of energy or power, 
Our consciousness of the changes that are Brought 
about by our activity gives as the notion of effect, 
Finally, our consciousness of the fact that cltanges 


or effects are brought abdut by, and are thus 
far dependent upon, our own energy exercised in a 
definite direction, 


gives us an idea of the connection 

* between cause and effect. Thus all the elements of 
causality are derived from If-consciousness accom- 
Ppanying voluntary activiti This is the most satis- 
and has been accepted 
intuitionists in Seneral (e.g., 


conscious of it in our 


and 
Mansel). 


o sum up : our idea of causality which involves 
the ideas of productive energy and connection between 
cause and effect is derived, not from our experience 
of the outer world, but from the consciousness of our 
own activity. Every time that we put forth voluntary 
effort to control and concentrate our thought,. or to 
Produce bodily movements and thereby  cccasion 
Changes in the outer world, we are clearly conscions 
of ourselves as exercising causal energy, and of the 
connection between our ener; ‘y and the effect produced ; 
and having got the complete idea of causality in this 
Way, we extend it to Nature.* 


§ 4. Space. 


We next proceed to the idea of 
fuestions are to be discussed here 
is :—(i) What is implied in 


space. Two 


with regard to 
it? or what are the 


5 
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? s rigin of it, or how 
(ii) What is the origi of it, 


‘and developed? 


(a) Contents of the idea of space. 
ed by us as a S. 
on one another 


contents of it 
is it derived 


tem of finite 
in space 


he world is conceiv 
= and ‘Yeacting on 01 


beingseacting of space is a fundi 
and time. Thus the idea pare world. SP3 


; conception of sh 
element in oUF fs a eéndition which makes Po 


existence of finite things; for, finite 
the simultaneous existence Ch:stinct from one another, 
things, to be Hn’ gnd limit one another. Furthe 
and must act ood by us as the condition which 
space 18 titovement.of things possible, It is also 
makes the movement of things poss! Se thitall 
jewed as the underlying ‘continuum’ which holds a 
erie thi indicates their mutual relations. It 
finite things and indicates their reas 
is conceived by us as extending or stretching in thres 
directions—length, breadth and depth—each of whic h 
is believed to be without any limit. Thus space is 
conceived by us as continuous and infinite or unlimited. 
It is impossible to suppose or set any limit to space; 
for the supposed limit must be in space, and so the 
limit vanishes. As Dr. Stout observes, ‘A spatial 
limit is the, boundary line between one part of 
space and an adjoining part; it is a limit in space 
and cannot, therefore, be a limit of space.’’ (Manual 
of Psychology, p. 514). Further, space is conceived 
by uS as either filled or empty, occupied or unoccupied, 
plenum or vacuum.* 


(b) Origin of the idea of space, 


Two extreme views have been held wi 

r vie with regard 
Get ae empirical, experiential, genet : a 
e pes 5 Lo (2) intuitional, rational, eh or 


+ 


* 


“the influence of heredity 
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() The 


empirical view, 


supporters of tilis view 
ate of opinion that the idea 
motor experience’, 


i » and from thy 
general idea of move: 


Space means nothing more than 
Movement or unimpeded 
tension or occupied spac 
or impeded muscular 
means a number of 


, : and gi se to the 
consciousness of impeded muscular Thus, 


’ spatial attribute is only an 
abstraction from muscular experience, 


(ii) Evolutional. 
followers is essenti 


al, though it is modified 
According to them, 


erations of the human 
and instinctive owing to 
Thus the idea of space 
though inborn in us, is really the result of the collective 
experience of all our ancestors transmitted to us 
according to the law of heredity (See pp, 49-50), “T 
believe,"” writes Spencer to Mill, “the intuition of 
Space, possessed by any living individual, to have 
arisen from organized and consolidated experiences 


of all antecedent individuals who bequeathed to him 
their slowly-developed nervous organisations; and T 


* The iden of co-existence js gained through touch See 


ind sight, 


Psychology. 
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i iri o be made 
i is intuition, requirmg we vanes 
believe ind complete. by personal experieices, te 
re lly become a form of thought, a WY Fil, 
Pifependent of experience.’’ (Spencer's 
quoted by Bain). 
(i8) James, Ward ai 
to derive the idea of 
sity, massiveness 01 


only 


nd their followers have tied 
from the quality of Cie 
voluminousness, which is foun a, 
or less explicitly; in all sensations. As Prof. 
frees remarks, ‘The quality of voluminowsness 
exists in all sensations, ji inten: eee to 
extensity (or voluminousness), discermi ble in cach 
and every sensation, though es develope ie ne 
in others, is the original sensation of s 
sf ahich al the exact knowledge about space that we 
afterwards come to have is woven by processes of dis- 
crimination, association and selection."’ (Text-book 
of Psychology, pp. 335-337). 


Criticism. 

(i) The empirical theory of Mill and Bain 
assumes the idea of space instead of explaining it. We 
have found above that, according to these thinkers, 
the idea of space is derived from the experience of 


movement. But we can have no understanding of . 


movement as such without an antecedent idea of space, 
‘Movement, does not explain space; space explains 
™movement.’’ Movement means a change of position or 
transition from one part of space to another and is thus 
intelligible only in relation to space. In short, motion 
always presupposes space. Thus the empirical theory 
involves a ‘vicious circle.’ 7 

The truth is that 
condition of our thinking the 


idea of space. 
88 a8 existing external fo om qn 


another in. space 


ibrary 
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__ (ii) Phe above 
Piricism as explaine 


criticism of Non-evolutional. Em- 
yy Mill and Bain is a licable 
also to the modified form of Empiricism igfown as 
Evolutional Empiri 
(See page 50). 


cism and maintained by Spencer. 


James is not more satis- 
ar quality of extensity spoken of 
generally due to the extension in 
Space of the external causes of the sensations in’ which 
the quality is found; but before we understand this 
as such, we must have already some idea of space and 
extension. Without this, the extensiveness of ser 
tion would be but a meaningless difference of quality. 
As Dr. H. Stephen remarks, ‘This quality means 
nothing more than the feeling which results from the 
simultaneity of many units of impression, and is not 
known to have any connection with extension in space 
until the idea of extension has ready been formed and 
applied to explain it.” (Analytical Psychology, 8rd 
Edition, p. 406), 

We conclude, then, that all the empirical expla- 
nations “are unsatisfactory. We should, therefore, 
consider 


(2) The a priori or rational theory. It assumes 
two main forms :—(i) Phenomenalistic and (ii) Realistic. 

(i) Phenomenalistic Rationalism as explained by 
Kant and his followers. According to these thinkers, 
the idea of space is a priori, evolved by the thinking 
mind from within and applied to the sense-materials 
presented to it from without. These thinkers are of 
opinion that space, as understood by 1S, only a 
subjective ‘form’ under which the thinking mind 
necessarily represents or conceives things. They hold 
that, constituted as it is, the thinking mind must con- 
ceive objects presented to it under the form of space— 
i.¢.—as extended and as external to itself and to one 
another.. Thus space, as we think not an object- 


* ive entity existing by itself outside of our minds. 
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70 (oT Ra aa A Peirce, buy (0) ha het ies aaa ee 
: ~ in space, Dut, See whether it yields z Sp re ee yy 
i ssumes that we are rs ae i Yields a more satisfactory explanation. 
BO thee thinkers, space is ee eee Mae ails Teflection convinces us that this much at 
accordin, Fae y of space, accepted also Dy ast IS @ priori in our notion of space : the w 
tic theory of SP: ‘ pace: the self must 
the phetomenatisteeme Subjective Idealism. Indeed arily, as a condition of its thought, think the 


advocates of ext 
i thinkers go so far a: 
of space is onlysan unavor 
consciousness, and aes 
anything outside of our minds, xe: iy 
listic Rationglism or Intuitionism i GS 
thinkers of the Common Sense School, 

e. Martineau and Me or ceeding 

hese thinkers, there és real space outside of us, and 
that, corresponding to the idea of space within, there 
is real space without. We have a direct perception 
of extension in space which is a primary quality of 
matter. 

Popular Dogmatic Realism goes so far as to 
suppose that our idea of space is an exact copy of 
the real space outside of us, and that this real space 
will exist all the same whether there is any mind to 
perceive it or not, and whether there are things 
to fill it or not. Even if all the objects in space be 
annihilated, space itself will remain wholly unaffected. 


tain that the id 


Conclusion, 


objects 
to one anot! 
nality of 


its thought as things external to itself and 
Thus the notion of the mutual exter- 
hin, evidently implies the notion of 
an’a priori and necessary one. In other words, 
of spa sentially inherent in the nature 
‘iple and %s ‘read into’ the sense- 

tead of bein taken out of them. 


materials ins 


4 Thus the notion of spa is essentially a priori, 
But h mew question arises: Has experience 
nothing to do With our notion of space? 


In reply to this we must admit that it is through 
perience that our idea of space is developed, elaborat- 
ed and rendered explicit. Experience does not create 
the idea, but it unfolds it. The nec nd a priori 
notion of the mutual externality of finite objects, 
when drawn out and rendered explicit by our experience 
of movement, becomes the complete notion of space. 
As a tree is the outcome, not of the seed alone, but 
also of the soil, so our knowledge of the world is the 
outcome of reason as well as experience—a priori as 
Well as a posteriori factors. Just as soil supplies the 
condition for the manifestation of the germinating 

er of the seed, so experience supplies the condition 
for the manifestation of the innate and a priori notions 
and tendencies. 


But here we must guard ourselve: gainst a 
possible misunderstanding. Though we hold that the 
essence of the idea of space is evolved from within, 
still we cannot go so far as some of the extreme 
“advocates of Phenomenalism and Subjective Idealism 
do. Tt has been pointed out before that according to 
these thinkérs, space is a purely subjective form of 
thought—it is only an unavoidable illusion, and does 

+ not correspond in any sense to anything objective or 
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i ly 

3, according to them, only 
ve the objects pre’ented to 
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A ind. 
utside of our mz 
fg mental hue which cole themselves have not that 
the mifid, but the objects there re We must not 
colouring. But this is going oe ion or a creation 
t space is wholly an illusion o a 
suppose that spac jai order in which we view 
of our minds. The spatial o1 ts sponds to, 
ingseis imposed .upon us by, and corresponds to, 
thingssis imposed upon us bys one co mselve 
something in the chee as ote ae even 
The yery fact that the a priori ‘forn cfs 3 
applicable to the ‘matter’ supplied from without show a 
that there is a correspondence between the inner ani 
the outer, We may, suppose, therefore, that, corres- 
ponding to the a priori notion or tendency, there is a 
real attribute in the things themselves. 

The truth seems to be this: finite things, to be 
finite, must be distinct from one another and must act 
on and limit one another. Thus they must be co- 
existent with, and external to, one another in space 
and successive in time. In other words, finite things 
as such must t in space and time. In fact, a 
substance or reality as such must preserve its existence ; 
and finite substances or reals can prese: and 
maintain their existence by resisting and luding 
one another. But such mutual resistance and exclu- 
sion which is the essence of finite 
existence in space. We see, 
possibility of (or that 
simultaneous existence and real 
es ir as Prof. Wallace 

Somewhat’—to be rig 
erecany a Rae limited and ee This i 
tion; it implies finite: = veauity implies nega- 

ples limitation, distinction, opposition. 
counteract, 


Everything finite 


« 


' 
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5 Pee said above that, Corresponding to the 
o a notion of space, there is a real attribute in 
He ae Thus our theory is Healistic 
Our theme gat the same time. But though realistic, 
Realism Devs 2% 82 80 far as popular Dogmatic 

+, Jogmatic Realism assumes that pace is 
Sulirely independent of objects and of all perceiving 
aminds: —that it will exist all the same whether there 
is any mind to grasp it or not. But this is going too 
far. “We have seen before that space is essentially. the 
relation of the mutual externality of objects and their 
parts. Hence space cannot be eliminated from out- 
ward things cognisable by us. Furthe , the existence 
of things in space pre supposes the unity of mind. 
There must be a unifying principle holding together 
and distinguishing the objects in space; and. this 
unifying principle must be the unity of mind, But 
it is not the finite mind that is the ultimate unifying 
principle of the world of things in space; it is the 
unity of solute self-consciousness, of which the 
finite mind with its inherent | is a reproduction. 
The Absolute Mind, in evolving finite material things, 
necessarily imposes on them the form of space; and 
the finite mind as its reproduction has to represent 
them under the form of space. Thus space is both 


4 mental in origin and objectively real. 


§ 5. Idea of time. 


(a) Contents of the idea. Time is conceived by 
us as the underlying ‘continuum’ which holds events 
and indicates their mutual relations. It is looked upon 
as infinite or unlimited, ithout any end. “Tt is 
impossible to suppose or set any limit to time; for the 
supposed limit must be in time and therefore cannot 
be the limit of time. Again, we conceive time as 

* duration, interval and succession. Thus, we speak of 
fan event as enduring for a certain length of time, 
* i.@., as occupying a certain portion of time; and we 
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“a 


Ys nterval—i.e.—the Te 
a ee other. We also 
o 


also speak of 
ceeded or followed by 


elapsing between n 
tvlerstand that one event is su 
another event in time. 


(b) Origin of the idea of time. 
(1) Empirical or a posteriori view. 


Atcording to the ugholders of Pure 
such as Hume, Mill, Bam, the idea of tim 
more than an abstraction. It is: really 
idea formed out of our successive expe: 
memory and expectation or anti: We expe 
events occurring successively. We remember 
that are no longer and anticipate those that are not 
yet; and we thus get the distinction between no longer, 
now, and not-yet—between past, present, and future. 
In short, from our experiences of successive events, we 
abstract a general notion of succession and thus get the 
idea of time. 


Empiricism, 
is nothing 


The theory of the evolutionists (Spencer and his 
followers) is essentially empirical, but it is modified 
by their doctrine of ‘evolution. The idea of time, 
eee Sie is undoubtedly an abstraction from 

xpetiences of suc but it is 
Gqirtiences ‘of the individual mind from which tre 
idea is abstracted; the idea has really been derived 


from the accumulated experience cy innumerable 


fas been handed down to us according 
to the law of heredity _ In short, the ovoltee 


experience in explaining the notion 


Ty is open to the 
circle. Our under- 
poses the notion 
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se: Which endutes and yet undergoes successive changes of 
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i em oN 

2 =: Same criticism is applicable to Evolutional 
subincigm. The inherent difficulty of Empiricism 
1S Not removed by an appeal to ancestral experience. 
(See p. 50), 

We have accordingly to fall back on— 


. (2) The rational or a priori theory which has two: 
main forms : 


(i) Phenomenalistic Rationalism, 

(ii) Realistic Rationalism or Intuitionism, 

(i) The advocates of Phenomenalistic Rationalism 
are of opinion that the notion of time is inherent in the 
ature of the thinking principle and applied to 
successive experiences presented to it, In other words, 
the idea is a necessary one, supplied by mind from 
within. Some go so far as to suppose that it is a purely 
subjective form without anything objective correspond- 
ing to it. 

(ii) The advocates of Realistic Intuitionism main- 
tain that, corresponding to our idea of time, there is 
a real time outside of us. We discern the real time 
intuitively. 

Popular Dogmatic Realism supposes that our 


notion of time is an e objective 
t without 


4 any concrete events occurring in it and without any 


relation to a thinking mind. j 
Conclusion, We have seen that the en 
cannot be accepted, because it assumes the 
H2°, time instead Bereeniaing it. We, therefore, 
accept tlie a priori theory, and hold that the 
thinking principle supplies the notion of time from 
within itself ;* but we cannot go so far as the advo- 


it should be borne in mind that the thinking principle finds in 
itself the two essential constituents of the iden of time, vis., perma 
fence or duration and change or succession, because it is aware of 


itself as something permanent in the midst of change—as something 
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‘The tempofal scheme 


[reomenalism. 
cates of extreme p! d upon us by, and 


in which we view events is imposed upot 
correspends to, something in the objective 
things. As in the case of space, the very fa 
the a priori form is applicable to the ‘matter 
that there is a correspondence between the inner and 
the outer. 

Again, time cannot be conceived as existing apart 
from .the concrete events occurring in it. Time 
implies, as we have séen before, duration, interval 
and succession, and these are meaningless without 
reference to concrete events. Finally, the occurrence 
of events in time implies a permanent unity of con- 
sciousness which compares and distinguishes them, 
and gives them their temporal relations. Now, this 
consciousness cannot be the consciousness of finite 
minds, for finite minds themselves have their origin 
in time. It must, therefore, be a higher unity of 
intelligence which is not in’ time, but makes time 
which does not itself change, but makes change possible’ 
and which gives reality to the changing phtmnuent 
of the universe. In other words, the wold cf oes 
things and sant other words, the world of related 

igs and events in space and time implies the 
oct an all-embracing Absolute self-conscio 

. Thus, lik fered ton 
sad abfectiwee wale (em mone mental in origin 
: 1 a Philosophy of God) PP: 8: 24, 27, 
_ _ It should be 
is not the source ape that, though es 
elaboration, explication or Seacectime et it helps the 

or development of the idea, 


shows 
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Duatectics as ApPLirp To Kc WLED 


(Conrerarr 


Y IN OuR CoNcEPTION oF THE Wor), 


§1. When we analyse our conception of the 
world, we find that it involves several pairs of 
complementary ideas, and that one idea of such a pair 
suggests the other by a dialectic necessity and becomes 
combined with it in one more’ complex, conception 


analysis of our knowledge that 
s such contrasted ideas ubject and 
phenomena and noumena, conditioned and un- 


A brief account of each of, 
ideas or ‘dialectic contradic- 


ioned, and the like 
airs of correlati 
given below. 


© § 2, Subject, object and the Absolute. Knowledge 
s implies a subject and an object, the knower and 
the known. There can be no knowledge without a 
subject or a thinking mind that knows and an object 
that is known. The contrast between subject and object 
is implied in the very possibility of thought or know- 
ledge. Apart from a subject and an object, knowledge 
is a mere abstraction. 

What, then, is the subject of our knowledge? And 
what, again, are the objects? 

The subject is evidently the thinking mind, self or 
Tn every act of knowing or thinking, the self is 
conscious of itself as the subject that knows or thinks. 

‘The objects of knowledge are really two in number, 
and they stand in correlation to each other. 

(i) In the first place, it is easy to see that the 
self with its states and activities is itself an 
object of knowledge to itself. The self is, in fact, a 
‘eubject-object’. Tt knows its own states and processes, 


ego.” 


Ki 


+ ouriines oF 


2B 
and in and through them it knows itself a 


einowet 
When I know, I know that ska. 


having them. a Steg 
t it is J who know—I know mysel eta 
Mag the self is at once the subject and the object of 
knowledge. ee ett: 
iH again, in being aware of itself, it is aware 
of Apratts - of ate different from itself 
affecting and limiting it. In fact, self-consciousness 
and other-consciousness, internal perception and ex- 
ternal perception, the cognition of mind and that of 
the surrounding world, always go together. The self 
cannot know itself without knowing an external world 
standing in wpposition to it. I can never say ‘I’ without 
raising the idea of the not-self or non-ego, 

We may go further and say that all cognition or 
knowledge has latent in it the notion of the Absolute 
and Infinite as ultimate substance or reality. The 
understanding of self and not-self as opposed and 
éxternal, and yet as mutually related, involves the 
Sognition of a common ground of both which gives them 
their existence and correspondence. The relation 
between the self and the not-self which are opposed and 
exclusive is possible, because they are comprised in 
a higher unity, viz., the Absolute. Tt may be noted 


dialectically to the higher id a i 
eat abe He of an Absolute synthetic 


mind thet, according to Hegel an 


discucsat Henomena and noumena, Epistemology, in 
iscussin’: nature, conditions and objects’ of 
guishes between phenomefla and 


knowledge, 
Roumena. These correlative terms, therefore, require 
consideration here, 

(2) Phenomena, By the expression ‘phenomena’ 
We mean appearances or manifestations. Tlfey are 
Teally the ways or forms in which thing appear or 
would appear to a thinking mind. 

Now, phenomena may be broadly divided into two 
classes—(1) material and (2) mental, 

The material phenomena are the ways in which 
matter manifests itself to mind, Now, a material thing 
manifests itself to a perceiving mind by ocea ioning 
changes in it known as Sensations. Strictly speaking, 
therefore, by material phenomena we mean the 
Sensations occasioned in the mind by external 
material things. 

Mental phenomena, again, may be sub-divided into 
two groups :—(i) subjective and (ii) objective. 

‘The subjective mental phenomena are the conscious 
states and processes—feelings, ideas, volitions— 


‘Thus, according to Hegel and his followers, the correlativity of 
#ubject and object is mot merely logical, but also ontological. There 
un be no subject without an object and no object without a subject, 
All things exist in relation to the thowwht of a thinking mind or subject, 
all objective existence is relative to or dependent on thought. But 
this does not imply that the world of thip 

thought. The truth is that all things exist in relation to the Absolute 
thought—they are the objects of thonght to an Absolute mind or subject 

It is easy to see that, according to this 

Subject-object in the truest sense The finite self of ion is also a 
‘snibjectobject in a sense; for, as we have 

object of thought to itself. But it is not 
Ht has another object of thought which is opposed 
is the not-self. But there is nothing outside the Absotnte, s0 that 
Betis = Sissi iowa is the jibes Mina st 
its system bE ideas which we call the world. Thus, in the Absolute, 


+ ig dependent on our finite 


jew, the Absolute is the 


ent before, the self is an 
olly a subject-object, for 


© subject and object are identical. 
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i itself itself or 
e i fests itself to 1 

vhich a mind mani ‘ 
through whic 


es aware of itself. + 
aes jective mental phenomena are ue cele fi 
Ke objective 3 rougl 
i ie organism and the extra-organic world throug® 
the medium of which one min eles 
another, ¢.g., looks, gestures, speech, writing. 
Aer By the expression ‘noumena’ we 
(i) Nowmena. By the expression “nonnena we 
mean the realities or th gs pedis anbappemrances 
id above that a phenemenon means a 
Aaa is meaningless apart from some- 
But an appearance is meaningless apart gr 
thing that appears or manifests itself. } : 
ine? : d giving rise to the pheno- 
‘something’ underlying and giving ip the piste: 
menon is said to be a noumenon. It is so callec , becas 
the idea of it is supplied by nous or rational thoug it 
‘The noumena are three in number—soul, matter as i 
is in itself, and God or the Absolute. : 
There are certain thinkers known as Sceptics, 
Agnostics and Phenomenalists who deny the pos: 
bility of knowing the noumena or realities, Acc d 
ing to them we can know only phenomena or mani. 
1g : v only 
festations. (See pp. 44-45, foot-note). But a closer 
consideration of the subject makes it clear that this 
is an untenable position. The realities or noumena are 
Rot veiled or hidden by the phenomena or manifestations. 
es former are known in and through or along with 
the latter. 
§ _ The advocates of Pheno: 
forget that phenomena them: 
by_referenc 


tween the two, 
existences, we would een 
terise them as phenomenal, 


ra 
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conditioned and Uncon- 
the world involves also 
s those of the Absolute 
the Unconditioned and the condi- 
i a world of i- 
tioned and relative ys. The origin ea 
sented existence of every object in the world of 
tions Patience are found to be dependent on condi- 
Hons lying outside the object and en the relations in 
which “it stands to other objects. This is what is 
meant by saying that the things of the world are 
conditioned and relative. Their dependence upon, 
and relations with, ott things external to them. 
Selves make them conditioned and rela In fe 
things are made to be what they are only by cert: 
conditions and relations. Take the cnse of a tree 
For its origin and continuance in exis ence it is 
dependent on the germinating power of the seed, soil, 
atmosphere, water, heat &c., and these, 
depend on other ‘materials and forces of nature 
» again, the case of a human being. He derive 
his being from his parents: and ancestors and is 
entirely dependent upon the social and physical 
environments for his mental and physical develop- 
ment. 


conditioned. But 


absolute are inseparable correlatives; the one leads 
by a dialectical necessity to the other.’ Our knowledge 
of things as relative and conditioned involves at least 
a tacit reference to an Absolute and Unconditioned 
being, i.e., to a being which is above all conditions 
and relations and makes these conditions and rela- 
tions—which is pee of all other being: but 
tipon whieh all other forms of being depend—which 
is, in short, self-existent and causes all things without 
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o 


‘i “ch, XIX 
ilosophy of God, Ch. XIX, 
ing i d (see Philosophy of God, Ch. 0s 
Meine Things are understood as refitive and 
gonditioned only as contrasted with what is 
and Unconditioned. 
lowe 


Some thinkers (e.g., Hamilton and ‘his tallow) 
are ofropinion that the Absolute or the Unconditioned 
is inconceivable and unknowable, They h ae 
ef ink i: a ition’ —1.¢.— supply i 
Rae. Walia which have produced the 
ht in time and other objects which 
Tn other words, in thinking or know- 
we have to understand its conditions 
ms. But the Absolute or. the Uncondi- 

lore the SO- 


‘ing a 
and limitati 
tioned is above all conditions. Ther \ 
Tute cannot be thought or known at all. To think 
the Unconditioned’’ would mean ‘‘to condition the 
Unconditioned”” or “‘to ink the Unthinkable’’ 
which would be a contradiction. In fact, in order to 
understand a thing we have to compare it with ot 
things on the same level with it and external to it. 
But there is nothing on the same level with the 
Absolute, and there is nothing outside of it with 
which it may be contrasted: and from which it may 
be distinguished. The Absolute is, therefore, unknows 
and unknowable. 


anything outside the Absolute, the Absolute would 
that other thing and 


so would not be nt it is not true that 


the Absolute i 


beings evolved and sustained by 
rough the world of 
it ‘Ad understand the 

things- constitute 
In fact, the logical condition of 
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understanding the conditioned and relative things 
as such fs the conception of the Absolute; so that we 
cannot think even the conditioned and relativé things 
without Taising the idea of the Absolute or Uncondi- 
tioned Being. “The Absolute and the relative together 
form one concrete reality or organic whole, so that each 
tan be understood in and through the others (See 
Philosophy of God) 


Spencer takes up a peculiar position. He admits 
that, in thinking the world of conditioned and relative 
things, we are constrained to postulate and believe fa 

a the existence of one Absolute and: Unconditioned being. 
But he says that we c mnot know anything about the 
hature of that being. We know that it is, but we 
do not know what it is. All beings are the mani- 
festations of a single reality which is unknown and un- 
knowable. he himself s in one place, ‘The 
power of which the universe is the manifestation 
is utterly inscrutable." 


But this is an untenable position, The existence 
of a thing can be known only through and along with 
certain attributes revealed to us, If, therefore, the 
existence of the Absolute is known to us, as Spencer 
says, surely some of the attributes of that being must 
be known to us in the same act of cognition, As Dr. 
Martineau says, “To know that an object is, and yet 
to know nothing that it has, is impossible, because 
contradictory." (Study of Religion, Vol. I, p. 124). 
Spencer himself admits that the universe is. the 
*“manifestation’ of the Absolute. If so, how can the 
Absolute be utterly unknowable? Does not the word 
‘manifestation’ mean ‘revelation, expression, or that 
which makes known’? There is evidently an clement of 
contradiction in Spencer’s statement. 

We conclude, then, that. the Absolute Being is 


holly unknown and unknowable, It is revealed 
Bete Gicugh the world of ‘conditioned and 


+ relative beings which constitutes its manifestation, 


‘ourifXES OF GENERAL PH 


st 


; 5. Finite-and Infinite. We f 
Berar fast pair of correlative ideas 
ideas of finite and infinite. 
finite means that which has a 
g means, therefore, a 
that is limited in extent, 
y. A finite being is limited 
Tt occupies a certain definite 
istence at a certain 
a certain length of 
or power. 


duration and producti 
in space and time. c 
portion of space; it coftes into 
point of time and continues for : 
time. Further, it is restricted in activi r p 
Its power of producing effects or change: limited— 
it has a certain definite range of activity. Experience 
gives us a world of finite, relative and conditioned 
beings. 


(6) The term infinite means what is unlimited, 
endless, inexhaustible. By the expression ‘Infinite 
Being’ we mean the being that is not 


Infinite bei transcending the 
limitations imposed by space and time. It is not in 


things forces upon us dialecti i 
‘ lectically th 
Infinite power above space and fine a3. eer 


and, support. 
the rationalistic and idealisti 
1s lealistic 
the Infinite. But according to 


knowledge, and acy 


eit cordingly the 


derived from* 
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, 3 

<xperiencet But experience does not igive us anything 
that is really infinite. Hence the idea of infinite i¢ only 
Te eenti¥e tdea—an idea without any positive gontent, 
It simply means ‘not finite’ and nothing more. It 
} simply implies absence or negation of limits, Thus it 
\ 1s essentially an ‘empty’ idea. 


How, then, do we get this negative idea from 
| experience? It is chiefly through our thought of space 
and time. However much we, may seek in space and 
time, we can never find or conceive anything beyond 
which there is no more space or time. We go on 
thinking limits beyond limits—space beyond space, 
time beyond time. “Experience never gives any space 
or time so wide that there is not more beyond it. Thus 
our inability to find or conceive any limit to space 
and time gives rise to the negative idea which we call 
the idea of the infinite. But it simply implies nega- 
tion of limits—a mere idea of beyond and beyond, 
(See Note TI). 


But this empirical account of the idea of infinite 
is superficial. Reflection shows that it is a positive 
* idea—an idea of a being above space and time and 
haying inexhaustible productivity which evolves and 
sustains all things. In knowing the world of finite, 
conditioned and relative beings we know one Absolute 
“ and Infinite power as their ground and support. The 
ideas of finite and infinite together form one concrete 
and complete idea. Each idea leads by a dialectical 
necessity to the other. This is the rationalistic 
view. 
Spencer, though he is an empiricist, admits that 
the idea of the Infinite is a positive idea. He admits 
‘that, in knowing the world of finite and relative 
things, we know the existence of an Absolute and 
Infinite energy whence they all proceed. But he adds 
that the mature of this bein is unknown and un- 
knowable. His statement involves a self-contradiction 
as pointed out before. (Vide § 4). 


» 


| 
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or KNOWLEDGE. 
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ReLarivity 


Our discussion of the epistemological problems of the nature, 
conditions and limits of knowledge cannot be complete without 
‘a reference to the doctrine of relativity of knowledge. A brief 
account of this doctrine and its bearing on the validity of 
knowledge is given below.* 

Now, Psychology and Epistemology agree in admitting that 
our knowledge is relative, What, then, is meant by this? 

In the first place, knowledge is relative in the sense that 
ing subject or mind 


it presupposes a relation’ between the know 
and the object of knowledge, ‘The objects are 
relation to, and as distinguished from, the knowing subj 
Secondly, knowledge is relative in the sense that it involv. 
cognition of the relations existing among the objects themselves. 
We know one thing as distinguished from} and in relation to, 
other things. In other words, we know an object by contrasting 
it with other objects and finding out its relations to them. 
Now, if we combine the above two principles, we get the 
following : 
re ps ay ef a to each other and in relation 
is is the doctrine of relativi 
most comprehensive form, 


nown only in 


y in its 


t-book of Psycho- 


orm 5 Philosophy, Ch. 11; 
‘tom, Vol. 1, Ch, IV; Caird’s Philosophy of 


Religion, Ch. 1, 


+ This is sometimes 
Ruish, to relate” te tg 


| 
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¥ e 
therefore they cannot be known in their tjue character. ‘The 


subject, self or mind cannot know the real object, but only the 
relations of the object to itself and to other objects. The 
have no real knowledge even of itself, because 
only 


If can 
an know itself 
in relation to, and in interaction with, the not-self or other 
beings. Protagoras, an ancient Greek philosopher, and his 
followers known as sophists argue in the following ‘yay :—A 
mind can know things only in relation to itself—only as they 
appear to it—only 
therefore, are nev 


as they affect it through the senses ; things, 


known in their true nature; and since 
men differ in their mental and physical constitutions, there can 
4 be no universal or comn 
goodness. “The individual man is the me: 
‘There are as many minds as there are me: 


on standard of knowledge, beauty or 
ure of all things, 
; and there are as 
Many standards as there are minds. ‘There can be no real and 
Universal knowledge. 


Tn modern times Hamilton, Spencer and Bain haye made so 
much use of the doctrine of relativity that they haye been called 
“relativists.” According to Hamilton and his followers (e.g., 
Mansel), the Law of Relativity implies that a thing can only be 


known as distinguished from external things limiting and con- 


ditioning it, and in relation to the thinking mind. Hence all we 
ean think or know are phenomenal, finite, relative, conditioned 
‘existences ; the Infinite and the Absolute or the Unconditioned is 
® inconceivable and, by consequence, unknowable. (See pp. 82-83). 


‘The doctrine of the relativity of human knowledge as ex- 
plained by Hamilton and his followers is substantially accepted 
Thy Spencer, though he differs with them in an important point. 
According to him, the realm of existence is divided into two 
gestions, the knowable and the unknowable, Finite, conditioned, 
‘phenomenal existences are knowable ; beyond these there is one 
iunknowable Absolute, concerning which we can simply say that 
ft is. He finds that at least a tacit reference to an Infinite and 
‘Absolute being is required by the Principle of Relativity itself. 
He concludes that it is impossible to under: ba the ra A 
4 ings as such except in relation to, and by 

= finite ‘and relative thing: 
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ag om 
ies beyond end of which 7 
contrast with, an Ajysolute power that lies ae a vga positive, 
r tion ; and that “we have a . 
the world is the manifestation ; and that "Wve TTS 
though vague, consciousness of this Ca i thing b 
: F « t know any one ig by 

Dr. Bain again asserts, ““We do not kno 
itself, but only the difference between two.”” According to him, 
the entire world (as known to us) is known only as a system 
of relations, “When we ask,” says he, ‘‘Relations between 
what ?”" we get always the same answer indefinitely, ‘Relations 
between relations. All is relation’ ”. Thus we get, to use the 
words of Prof. Marvin, ‘a great cobweb of relations.” 

Criticism, (i) The exaggeration of the principle of relativity 
is based on a misconception of facts. In order that anything may 
be known at all, it must come into some relationship with the 
Knowing subject or mind. This is the very condition of the 
possibility of knowledge. Knowledge, to be knowledge, must be 
knowledge of an object possessed by a subject. ‘The fact that 
we can know a thing only in relation to our minds does not 
invalidate such knowledge, As Dr, Martineau says—“‘As this 
is what constitutes knowledge and not what contradicts it, it 
Rives no ground for distrust... . It does not follow that we 
Imow no entities, because we know them only in relation to us'” * 
(Study of Religion, Vol. I, p. 116). The abst 4 
Enc » Vol. I, p, 116). ‘The absurdity of the scepti 
Fin as been explained very clearly in Schwegler’s 

story of Philosophy in the following Passage: “Does it 

bcd 5 ~ ue sage: it not 
= Cae that by interposition of mind by which alone -* 
rw i rreehn 
is possible, knowledge is at the same time impossible? 
something possible, alone renders it 


What alone renders 
Erable Thnow, ‘but because I know, I do 


not know! I see, 


¥ 


=a 
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Dut, because I see, I do not see! Is it a fagt, then, that, because 
both subjget and object are present in cognition, the one must 
be destroyed by the other?” (History of Philosophy, pp. 391, 
392). We see, then, that the mere fact that we can know objects 
in relation to ourselves or in so far as they affect off conscious- 
ness is no reason for distrusting our knowledge. We know not 
merely the relations of the objects to ourselves, buts also the 
‘objects themselves ; we know not merely the affective states or 


modifications of our consciousness, but also the realities revealed 
and implied in them. 


(ii) Te is true that the self can have no consciousness of itself 
out of relation to and interaction with the not-self or other 
things. But this is no ground for denying the validity of self- 
knowledge. ‘The self cannot be known otherwise than in relation 
to and in interaction with the not-self, simply because, as a finite 
being, it does not really exist otherwise. In other words, as a 
finite being, it really lives in relation to, and by action and 
reaction with, other beings, and so it cannot be known out of 
relation to them, 


(iii) Protagoras says that men differ in their physical and 
‘mental constitutions, and that, therefore, there can be no common 
or universal standard. But he really exaggerates the physiologi- 
cal and mental differences existing between individuals. Different 
individuals, though different, agree with one another in having a 
common essential nature. As Prof. Weber says, ‘He (Prota- 
goras) fails to see that the human reason is essentially the same 
jn all individuals. Men hinder him from seeing man.”” (History 
of Philosophy). 

(iv) Hamilton and his followers appeal to the principle of 
felativity to prove that the Absolute is inconceivable and uniknow- 
able. But a little reflection shows that a notion of the Absolute 
is required by the principle of relativity itself—that our concep- 
tion of the relative as such implies a conception of the Absolute ; 
‘and this is admitted by Spencer, “the most distinguished of all 


e stake w) e supposes that 
sclativists, But Spencer makes a mistake when he suppose 
Se be known about the Absolute beyond the mere fact 


90 
Fits existence. (Sed p- 83). Since the Absolute pepduces the 
aa é s itself through them, it is 
i i fests itself throu; 
ite things and mindy and manifes epi 

Pees and through them. It is true that the Absolute aa 
be known relatively or in relation to our pee : But be the 
ing is v ject of knowledge whatever ; 

ike thing is-true of every other object o 
ane should be otherwise. It is 


and it is inherently impossible that i ; 
true thatghe nature of the Absolute cannot be comprehen 
fully grasped by our finite intellect ; but still we e: 
partial knowledge of it; we can apprehend some of its qua 
(See Philosophy of God). 

(v) Dr. Bain says that we are aware simply of relations 


But is it possible to know relations without knowing the terms 
Of the relations? Relations without objects related are meaning- 
ess. As Dr. Marvin says, “Knowledge is not merely a great 
cobweb of relations, Knowledge is of course a system of relations 
admitting of indefinite extension ; but the objects among which 
the relations hold are always facts—facts revenled then and 
there." (Philosophy, p. 388). 

We conclude, then, that we know objects, though we know 
them in and through their relations with other objects and our- 
Selves. It is true that our knowledg 
can know objects only in so far as they affect our conscionsn: 
But our knowledge is valid so far as it goes, Wi 
We truly know, though we do not know all, 
the relativity of knowledge does not affect 


€ is not exhaustive, for we 


we kn 
Thus we sce that 
its validity 
NOTE II. 
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__ A general account of the ideas of 
given in pp. 84-85. Te has been poi 
Ssts and rationalists hold two 
idea of infinite, 
negative i 
being. 
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Teas {o*theit smallness) and to the mutiplication and sub- 
division of things, According to rationalists and idealists, it 
is a truly positive idea, which is supplied by nous or season to 
Sil up, supplement or complete the idea of the finite. ‘These 
thinkers assert that the two ideas of finite and infinite are cor- 
relative factors of one and the same concrete 
It is true, 
finite and r 


nd complex idea. 
the empiricists say, that we directly perceive only 
ative things, and find no limit to their multiplication 
and subdivision, or to the space aqd time in which they exist, 
But, for this very reason, there necessarily arises in our minds 
the thought of an inexhaustible productive power transcending 


4 the limitations of space and time as the grotind and support of 


all beings. 
We may here briefly indicate the views of several dis- 

tinguished thinkers of differ 
Locke. Locke is an empiricist, and his view has been 
indicated above, According to him, the idea is negative 
Experience gives us a perception of extended things in space 
without gi 
things in space, so that we can go on thinking of more and more 
space or things in space, as long as we like, without ever 
coming to any necessary boundary, because experience gives 
us no such boundary. Hence we get the idea of want of limit 
or boundary, and this is the idea of infinite. 

Though not empiricists, they 
take the ideas of infinite and absolute to be negative. According 
to them, infinite and absolute are mere terms indicating the 
negation or absence of the conditions under which thought is 
possible. 

(iii) Max Muller, He seems to hold that the infinite simply 
means the negative of the finite—that which goes beyond the 
finite—that which the finite is not. 

fiv) Spencer. Though an empiricist, he agrees with the 

fonalists in holding that the ites of the infinite and the 
a itive one—that it is the positive basis of all our 
ee ee the finite, relative or conditioned. ‘Though 

« consciousness 0! a 


nt schools 


ing any definite limit or termination to space or 


s or detishnenckertra college centr: 


he Absolute is presupposed F 
though vague, conscious- 
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unknowable in itselfgthe Infinite and # 
jin all we know. We have a positive, 
ness of fs existence. 

(v) Hegel. According to him, the ide: A 
The ieee and the Infinite is not merely the negative or 

site of the finite and the relative. 
tackgrofnd of the relative and the finite—not an unknowable 
something beyond them, It is that which includes and explains 
them, ‘It is that which realises and reveals itself in and through 
them and is therefore knowable, though not exhaustively. ‘The 
Absolute and the relative, the Infinite and the finite, form one 
‘organic whole, so that thé one can be understood in and through 
the other. 


a is a positive one- 


Tt is not an indeterminate 


NOTE II. 


Reticious AcNosricism oR SeMt-AGNosticisM oF 
HAMILTON AND HIS FOLLOWERS. 


Tt has been pointed out in p. 82 and also in p, 87 of this 
ook that, according to Hamilton, Mansel and other thinkers of 
their school, God who is an Infinite 
unthinkable and unknowable. Our reason or intellect can give 
Us knowledge only of finite, conditioned, relative things. “A 
God understood would be no God at all.’’ : 


and Absolute being is 


itis Tana a worded 


e ery comscic ue 
Cceive aught above the finite and nue a of our inability to 
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in the ex: tence of something unconditionc beyond the sphere 
of all comprehensible reality." (Discussions : Philosophy of the 
Unconditioned, p. 15), 


Criticism. A criticism of the agnostic theory of knowledge 


has been given before. 


We have here simply to consider the 
appeal to revelation made by these thinkers. Now, it is easy to 
See that even revelation cannot give us any knowledge of what 
is by its nature unthinkable. As Dr. Caird remarks, “If thought 
is, by its very nature, imprisoned irf the relative, supernatural aid 
can no more communicate to it a knowledge of the Absolute than 
it can convey ideas ‘of colour to a man born blind.” (Philosophy 
of Religion, pp. 17-18). In fact, if religious truths cannot at all 
be understood by human intellect or reason (ns this theory 
assumes), then, “even when communicated, they would have 
no real meaning to the mind—they would not really be revela- 
tion, but only meaningless words, or at most only vague symbol- 
ism and metaphor, not real knowledge.” A revelation, to be 
really so, must be to and through reason ; otherwise it will be 
quite unintelligible like dictation in an unknown foreign tongue 
—it will be to us no better than the meaningless sentence 


“Humpty dumpty is an abra cadabra,” 4 
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CHAPTER VI. 


‘Transition To PHILOSOPHY PROPER : 
IpEas oF THE WoRLD, SOUL, AND GoD. 


Fai ise regarding 
have now finished our discussion regar ing 
the ie conditions and limits of our knowledg ‘ 
We lave found that sugh a discussion is necessary at 
the very outset of philosophical study. We now 
proceed to study philosophy proper which seeks an 
explanation of the universe as a whole, ¢ philo- 
sophy aims a explanation of the we vstem as 
a whole, it has three branches— 
(1) Philosophy of Nature or the phy 
(2) Philosophy of Mind or Soul. 
(8) Philosophy of God or the Absolute. 

(1) Philosophy of Nature avails itself of the 
results of physical sciences, supplements them bi 
Rational Cosmology, and thus secks to determine 
the real nature and origin of the external material 
world. The world is known to us as a system of 
finite reilities—as a system of things co-existing with 
one another in space, and of eve: 


ical world. 


Tegate of 
3 ntial bond of c i 
Eeeaest them? Or is it the uct of om 
and Infinite power? Is the ‘hi 

? i 
Process of evolution—a prog ete 
higher state—from 
Perfect one? If so, wh, 
fvolution ? 
mechanical 7 


lese are some 
Nature has to 
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ha 2) Phitosopts y_of Mind, agaitt, avails itself of 
with Rate oe ae aioe Psychology and follows it up 
f imprational Psychology discussing the real nature 
sound OF soul. Tt is said that human beings have 
souls, and that rational thinking is the attribe af a 
soul. | Now, Philosophy of Mind has to answer each 
Ghestions as the following :—What is the true nature 
of soul? What is the precise relation of organic 
nd soul, or how is soul related to the body? Has 
there been mental evolution’in the animal kingdom 
$a whole? (This involves the question whether the 
ional mind of man has been evolved by a slow and 
continuous process of development out of the anithal 
mind). What is the basis of moral consciousn 
which man possesses? What is the true relati 
which individual minds stand to society? ‘These are 
some of the questions which Philosophy of Mind seel 
to answ 
(3) Finally, Philosophy of God or the Absolute 
avails itself of the results of the above two branches 
of Philosophy and seeks to discover the nature of the 
Supreme Cause called God. We say that there is one 
Tnfinite and Absolute personal God who is the first 
cause, guide and support of all things and minds. 
losophy of the Absolute has to examine this belief 
among others. What is the naturé of God? What 
is the precise relation in which He stands to the world 
of things and minds? Is He wholly transcendent? 
ir, is He immanent in a certain sense? These are 
a few out of the many questions which Philosophy of 
the Absolute aims at answering. 
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attributes In the 


which is) limi 
is ited oy 
found that 


e of a finite bging (i.e., a being 

acted on by other beings), it is 

consists in its power of :preserv- 

ig and developing its own ¢ istence in 
other finite beings; and that the 

et » States or modes of such a being arise from 

aoe etiaual reactions or efforts of self-preservation —, 
;Sainst the actions of other beings * Tt should be borne 
in mind that a concrete reality has two correlative 
aspects : ((1) the aspect of sttbse antiality, permanence; 
or identity, and (2) the aspect of having attributes or, W~ 

4 Wilities ‘and changes. In other words, (a concen! 
reality is an abiding substance having attributes and 
undergoing changes.) Substanc apart from-attributes 
or attributes apart from substances are mere abstrac- 
tions. (See Ch. IV, § 2), 


7 §2. The eense in which the world is a system of 
reals, 


PART - 
‘URE OR THE WORLD. 


PutiosopHy oF NAT! 
CHAPTER VII. 
‘THe Wortp as A SYSTEM OF REALS. 


. § 1. Reality or substance and attribute. 

Before we attempt to understand the sense in 
which the world is a-system of reals, it is necessary 
for us to have a clear conception of what is meant by 
reality. i 

Now, the realities are known to us as various 
in kind and degree. Thus we speak ‘of one absolute, 
unconditioned, infinite and self-existent reality which 
evolves and supports all other forms of realities.* 
We speak, again, of relative, conditioned, dependent, 
derivative, finite realities. These, again, are of three 
forms—inanimate or non-liy ing, animate or living, 
and mental. The mental beings are either rational or 

_ Non-rational, 


an die Present chapter we are concerned with 
finite realities, 


By a system is meant a unity in plurality—a 
plurality of parts, elements or factors related to each 
other in such a way as to form one organic whole, 
Now, the results of the empirical sciences tend to 
support the view that the world i system in 
this sense—that it is ‘a unity in plurality. As Prof, 
Jevons observes, ‘‘Certain deep similarities have been 

SM@idetected’among the objects around us and have never 
yet been found wanting. As the means of examining 
distant parts of the universe have been acquired, 
those similarities have been traced there as here. . | 
The same natural laws can be detected in operation 
in every part of the universe within the scope of our 
instruments; and doubtless these laws are obeyed 


‘ What, then, is meant by a reality ? is i 
be defined? What is its essence? gu2, TOW.iS it to 


tributes are so many 


nifestation aie applications, 


this fundamental 


preservation 


+n the Absolute reality, there can be no effort of sel a 


inst other beings acting on it, for there is nothing outside of it, : 
i activity of self-realisation, i.¢., realisa- 
‘essential attribute consists in the activi) ; 
ic eset as a concrete sef-conscions power through 1 world offi 
fies and minds evolved by itself from within, Its sta 
cay jn activities of self-realisation and self-expression, 
~ 
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i oti f 5 ernephy: « 7 
iespctive, of Tn fact, modemephss explain the organic unity, harmony gnd order of the 
Cjenoeseshiow that all the various constituctt World-system. If, as the theory says, the ultimate 
sobicestiysical cosmos are composed €s : units or realities’ w_ riginally unconnected and 
OF the p! ¢ bodi independent of one aii. how could they come 


same substances electricit: h 
Biessame Bie ee Seer in moving equilib: cm 
and that they f conservation of energy as propounde 
The doctrine once has established that one form of 
by modern scicvansfornfed into another, thus indicat- 
fhe « correspondence between the different laws of 


together so as to influence one another and build 
themselves up into the orderly system such as we 
find the world to be? The world as an organised 
system can be understood only on the supposition 
that there is a single universal power which evolves 
the things constituting the world and gives them 


ing a corr = ‘ 
tare. Thus there is unity in the phy all eosmion: their order and connection. The world can be ‘one 
Modern Biology, again, shows that all the various in many’ only on the condition that the ‘many’, 
forms of living beings that inhabit the earth are of 4in some way, derive their existences and relations 
the same essence and origin and are subject to the from ‘one’ principle. Thus Monism is justified. (See 
same conditions and laws. Finally, modern Psychology Ch. X, Mechanical and Teleological Evolution ; also 
shows that consciousn everywhere subject to the Philosophy of God), 
same conditions and laws, and that the minds of 

imals and men are closely connected with their 

iysical organisms, and, through these, with the extra- 
organic world. Thus we find unity ‘and connection 
everywhere. As Dr. Paulsen observes, (‘Reali , 
Tepresents, so far as we can see, a unitary, organized 
system governed throughout by law cosmos.” 
(Introduction to Philosophy, p. 149).* 

But if, as ~ 

world is really « 
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CHAPTER VIL 
yy MECHANISM. 


st? What are the fundamental or ¢ 
attributes ef matter? 


A) Attributes of matter. e 


_ In modern times it ha 

divide the attributes of matter into two groups— 

primary and secondary. (See Ch. Il, § 2). The 
ities are regarded as essential to the { 
sas such, These are | 

ension or the attribute of filling space, impenetra- 

bility or the attribute of resisting penetration or 

motion through it, and mobility. or the capacity of 

motion (molar and molecular) in various modes. ‘The 

secondary qualities are colour, sound, taste, smell and 

temperature. These are supposed to be due to 

different modes and forms of the primary qualities, 

i.c., to different relative positions, arrangements and 

motions of the composite molecules and atoms, waves 

of atmosphere and ether, chemical disintegrations 

&c., which affect the sense-organs. Take, for instance, 

the secondary quality of heat. Subjectively, it is a 4 

form of sensation; objectively, it implies that the 

particles or the composite molecules of the material 

ody are in agitation, vibration or motion. Sound, 

again, objectively implies that a material body, 

by its motion, sets the atmosphere vibrating, whether 

in successive shoc 


as in the case of noises, or with 
continuous undulation, in the case of musical 
sound—so that its vibrations 


Tue WORLD 0} 
(Promzems oF MATTER) 


become customary to 


$1, Spatial and temporal orders of Reals. 
us that the things and 


events Mahich constitute, the physical world have 
spatial and temporal orders, i.e., certain on ne be 
space and time. We know that mater ial things have, 
the attribute of impenetrability. By virtue of this 
attribute they resist one another and remain external 
to one another; and being external to on 
they occupy different relative positions. 
expressed by saying that material reals have spatial 
orders. What we call mechanical interactions pre- 
suppose the existence of the spatial orders of things 

_ Again, things of the world are incessantly und 
going changes; and these changes succeed one another 
in time. Thus they have certain temporal orders or 
orders in time. It must be borne in mind that the suc- 
cession of events in time is more fundamental, for the 


order of things in space di 
f things in space depends 
events in time, 7 é ae ae 


ea Two philosophical questions arise in this connec- 

ea heen essential natures of space and 
4 Ss fi 

Soe ne relation of the Absolute reality 


“Experience reveajs to 


ecession of 


are communicated to 


i in Epi he fi i f the ear. Light implic 
discussed in Epistemology (sce Ch tye, nay Peet fully the ety an extremely’ rapid vit 

belt’ Will be discussed in’ WV, § 4&5) 5 and hing Py. to the vibrations and waves of ether, whi 

4 . . me gives The retina of the eyes, while darkness implies 
as i f such vibrations. Colour, again, arises” 
rai aon and energy, ae proce Which a material ‘thing has of 

Tn Cae sPerience. j ‘ag back into the eyes the ethereal 

bere. ting or sending b tt : ethics 

fal su the*Present section we on, matters reflesting is upon it, and this property, again, is 


Bee peculiar arran, cement of the atoms that 
jue 


stitute it. Bodies which, on account of their 
= con: i 


ee. 
\ 
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S lect the compoun * 
peculiar internal structures reli a tion of whi called atoms. Tt assumes that, if ye go on dividing 
Prnereal waves fully, call fo the fall reflect, but and subdividing a material thing, we shall ar 
ness, awhile those which do 0 ‘s oF Blackness last at the minutest portions of the thing 
Meolb them, exciie the sensation » of a molecules, and that, if we carry our analy 
Ohler colours arise from the property which Hing (by means of some chemical process), we shall get 
possess of decomposing the comperme tne remain. || atoms of the different elements of which the thing is 
Fpsorking portions thereof, and reflecting © Sale composed. According to this theory, wee cannot + 
ing portions into the eyes. Taste, again, MEpueS || proceed further than atoms which are the ultimate * 
that-a chemical process takes place when a liquid or constituents of matter. (It should be observed that | 
fa soluble substance is taken into the mouth, and that a molecule of a compound Yhing is formed by the \ 
this affects the nerves of the tongue. Small arises atoms of the elements that compose the thing, e.g., \ 
on account of the effluvia or minute particles of a two atoms of hydrogen and one.atom of oxygen unite 
material body affecting the olfactory nerves of the to form a molecule of water). Modern Chemistry holds 4 
nose, that there are 77 elements, and that, through the com- 
‘Thus all these properties of matter arise from its bination and recombination of the atoms of the elements 
ocoupation of space and the different positions, according to the laws of motion (attraction and 


arrangements and movements of its constituent particles 
in space. 


Gb) Different hypotheses as to the nature and con- 
stitution of matter. 


__ i) The Atomic Theory.* In explaining the quali- 
ties of matter we could not avoid speaking of molecules 
and atoms. Hence, something must be said in this 
connection about the Atomic Theory. 


This theory consists in suj i i 
¥ s posing that matter is 
composed of ultimate units or particles which may be 


— 

7 Ts the West, the Atomic Theory was first started by the Greek 
é D Bc. 420) 

is first started by the Gi 


roperanied by the Indian 
system of Philesopby. Tn wean 
revived by Dalton ty 


bits or particles of inert, passive and impenetrable sub-"//1 
stance, But this theory failed to explain the activity 
and motion found in matter. Hence modern science 
favours what has been called— 
(ii) The Dynamical Theory of matter.* According 
to this theory, the essence of matter is energy or 
active power, and the so-called atoms are centres of 
energy or rather systems of energies or forces im 
equilibrium. The properties of matter are nothing 
but modes of energy. A piece of matter, as known 
to us, is only a cluster of energies affecting us and 
imposing on us the sensations of resistance, weight, 
motion, colour and the like Energy, therefore, sis 
not anything put into matter from without, as is 
n it it constitutes 


wad 

generally accepte disintegration, and until pes 

rl titty he ene te Rese get ae 
as i innficiency of the atly, many scie 

‘atoms, instead of being the theory. 

complex systems of revatving ani 


ists. 


sometimes imagined ; on the contrary 
the very essence of matter.* Matter 
energy manifesting itself in particular ways 


SeqiNote at the end ‘of this chapter. 


repulsion), the different material things of the world 
are built up. 

What, then, is the real nature of these atoms? 
In former times’ they were generally looked upon as 
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the essence of the matefial world 
franifests itself fundamentally in two ways: Uf as 
impenetsability or resistancé to motion, and 2) a 
motion and tendency to motion. In other words, 1 
form and also in the motor form. 
erial world must be 
conceived as existing in the fixed atomic form or in a 
state of fixed equilibrium, constituting the elements of 
matter. called atoms which are relatively permanent 
and fitted to resist motidn through space. But a part 
of the material energy is manifested in the motor form 
—as motions of gravitation, elasticity, chemical attrac- 
tion and repulsion, motions exhibited in heat, light / 
and electrici 


energy which is 


of atomic thotion, remains unchanged. But ther: 
certainty about this. ' 


§4. Correlation. id 

A deeper reflection on the constitution and history 

of the material universe has led some to use the 

expression “correlation of forces’ in place of “con- i 

ervation.”’ All that has been established by science 

s that the various physical engrgies are transformable 

into one another and that there is a constant or \ 
uniform relation among them, and therefore a diminu- 

4 tion of activity in one way is followed h 
ponding increase in anoth But this sugg 
there is one universal and absolute energy immanent 
in the world and that the various forms of energy 
found in the world are its expressions or mani! 
tions, 

‘Thus we find that Philosophy of Nature tends to 

become monistic and idealistic. (See Philosophy of 
the Absolute). 


a 5, Causal series. 


‘The material world presented to our experience is 
a world of unceasing change. The various mate 
things which make up physical nature are undergoing 
J jncessant changes or transformations, But changes 
are not isolated; every change is caused by some 

fintecedent change or combination of changes and 

gives rise to subsequent ones. This fact is 

by saying that Nature as presented to us is a series 

‘of events in time and that the succession of events is 

due to the operation of causal energy. 

We are thus led to the ideas of cause and effect. 
‘The questions of the origin and contents of the idea 


of causality have been fully discussed in Epistemology. 
(ee Ch. IV, Categories 


The question of the origin of motion will be dis- 
cussed below (Vide § 5). 


§ 3. Conservation of energy. 


_ _ Modern science supposes that there is no destruc- 
tion of physical energy—there is simply tr 


tion, When one form of Fi sforma- 
? one form of energy dis: as 
absolutely lost. ‘gy disappears, it is not 


It reappears in another form in a 
: an 
exact equivalent. The various forms of physical 
ec eterey—mechanical, chemical, thermal, magnetic 
it clectric—form a closed circle, 'so to speak, in -which > 


= one is transformed i i. . 
. quantity. into another without any loss in 


‘The principle of con: i 

3 servati 
it has 

it hasbeen Gees above has been demonstrated 

ee by modern science. The 

sense to signify that the ‘otal are Haiaeica 


universe as a whole remaf t of energy in the 
ii ec ans Gm eachange 


material energy hy al the amount of 
i.e., the quantity of med into the form ‘of atoms, 


ion in the form in which 


re 


of Knowledge). We 


well theta amount of eran word Snserned with the following metaphysical ques- 
total ount of energy x as a whole, as here f Renan cecal ececoeate 
‘Pressed in the form jon: What is theqrigin « atts 2 
F the ~ tion: \ 


ee | “ - OO  ————— 
lg | 
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* 
force found in the material world? Wherfce does it o THE WORLD OF MECHANISM 2p 
se? . ia, 
oa : : oem ee ree ‘ ___ Deisin, though much bet 

Now, as pointed out before, force in Nature 1S ism, is* too anthro} better than crude Material- 
manifested in the form of motion (molar and mole- relation of God t pomorphic. It supposes that the 
cular), piethe hitman ee world is the same as the relation 

we : an artific F 

Hence the question i really equivalent to the Ideal-realism = eA asst 
folloviie: What is the origin of motion and its laws? Fe eee ae es cine place aan 

Different theories are possible : the causality, es iain He can atone account for 

() Materialism asSumes the self-existence of Nature, ‘The extremely complex adaptation found in 
mate! stems with their motor force. It assumes erate tat oc Ste enen Nees 
material stom; the different modes of motion ! = ae Se an pe iene 
heen in existence from all eternity ee: be explained only Se eee aa 

Paper. ‘fd sistent with the princi: as -Aypoule: tt is con- 

(ii) Deism assumes that Gi peers the principle of Conserve a 
poster atoms at a certain Seah Sane the ae ah pst recent theory of baie are ee. 
het , gave them nd). In fac atter. (See Note at 
pcre forces cn, Fa ee thus created the vast factory theory eae! wey ard it is the most satis- 
Ravetelee creation, the ira 13 orl ; and ever since Rational Philosophy. end) an) thus preterea 
Miele Aadependently’ andl ontaide Peers on Ee 
{SS eee doe epee aurea NOTE 
ISS: paella se ik ¥ 
rind y itself without any further inter- ee Bok, fico  Cospeas aa 

ee general account of inci ‘ 

(iii) Ideal-reali of the principal hypothe: 

. ty usm nat a 4 ses as to the 
biotin in the material Soe that all changes or Reet ie ion, of matter has been given in § 2 of this 
igmanent self-realisine aes have ae origin in one ee has Lyre out there that modern science 

lure is the Hsing idea or thought. Causality i a is called the dynamical theory 
piesa pha rt na of energy by one Ble » explains the atoms in dynamical terms, ra herve 
ution of the entire physi iisation of an end “ or energy or rather as systems of at patos: 

ire physical we fan end. The evo- 5 ; systems of energies or forces in i 
and purpose sical world is guide 5 brium. A brief equili- 
Sraaes rld is guided by account of the several dyna heart 
epee t and operative init, idea atoms is given below. al See 
stion now is : Whi . ‘ 
theory 2* w is: Which of them is the right di eisai Bepecerripn ond Feredats. Sense 

Materialism i 4 fstinguished scientists, the ultimate constituents : 
gana tee isolate Te called atoms are not indivisible, inert, fs Tecan 
presence of Taw and onde da pels saietebalse ls eee centres of force. ‘hey are realy centres of uaexte a 
origin of life aa ee the World-sys explain the ‘mathematical points from which attractive and repent de 
ao m and the operate according: to fixed! laws. ‘Thus matter is reduced ea 
ag eS late ead cca ae - pumiber, of forces acting from a number of points. These 

phy of God oF the Absoter, cout of these theories, ad Gh aan scientists finally conclude that ‘he atoms are the centres or 
te. . a Ch. XI, points from which one universal enerzy which is She seer 
the world operates. : 
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(ii) The view of (Sir William Thomson (Lord k 


Helmholtz. According to them, the atoms 3° pve pm. 
vortex-rings or rotating portions of the ether whiel is ee 
aid ‘filling all space. By a ‘perfect fluid’ they mean 2 Se, 
Jess vnresisting fluid without any inertia. It is assume — 
hut the whole of space is filled by a fitid or liquid which must 
flow throfch eternity without stopping, because, being perfect, 
it involves no friction, It is further assumed that in this fluid 
there ar¢ innumerable eddies, ¢vhirlpools, or vortex-rings which, 
being in an all but perfect fluid, are virtually everlasting and 
answer the purpose of what have been called atoms ; for rotation 
‘once commenced in a perfect or frictionless fluid will continue 
for ever. 
(iii) More recently, it has been supposed that the atoms are 
extremely complex systems or reservoirs of equilibrated forces. 
‘This is the view of Ostwald and many others, 


inert 


Indeed, it is generally held now-a-days that the atoms, 
instead of being the ultimate inert constituents of matter, are 
themselves made up of simpler units (electrons or ions). Each 
atom is a system of units which revolve about one another and 
about a common centre with inconceivable rapidity. Hence an 
atom is sometimes described as a little world in itself—as a solar 
system in miniature. ‘Chemical atoms,” says a distinguished 
es “are very complicated structures: an atom of pure iron 
ee Ribas mote complicated system than that of the 

ellites : each constituent of a chemical 
Must go througit an orbit in the millic aaa 
‘onth part of the twinkling 


Of an eye, in which it js i 
. lich it is successively or sim 
pape tenis simultaneously under 
collision with them.’” 


OO 
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or ions Which constitute the atoms are themselves ultimate 


centres af energy or perhaps vortex-rings in the ether. 


Thus energy is the essence of matter; and this energy 
expresses itself in two ways:—(i) as intra-atomic energy, 
energy tremely rapid 
trons or ions, 
and (ii) as extra-atomic energy manifested in the force of out- 
ward motion and impact. 


jithin the atom as manifested in the 


Tevolutionary movements of, the constituent eli 


to see that all the above theories of matter are 
tic Idealism, Ideal- 
realism or Panenthcism. Tet us take, the latest theory of matter, 


It is e 


consistent with and tend to support "Theis 


According to it, there is as much systematic unity, harmony, 
order, reign of law in a minute atom as there is in the largest 
planetary system, and that, through the combination of such 
ferial cosmos has been built up—a fact 


atoms, the entire ma 
which suggests that the material world had its origin in a single 
mental power working according to plan and purpose. As Dr. 
Flint remarks,“ What does this mean, if not that every ultimate 
atom of matter is full to the very heart of it with evidences of 
the power and wisdom of God, and that every particle of dust 
or drop of water is crowded with traces of the action of the 
Divine Reason, not less marvellous, it may be, than those which 
Astronomy exhibits in the structure of the heavens and the 
evolutions of the heavenly bodies?” (Theism, p. 116). 


In like manner it may be shown that the theories advanced 
by Lord Kelvin and Faraday are consistent with the belief in 
God. According to Lord Kelvin, the atoms are rotating portions 
of a perfect fluid, and, as stich, are indestructible, for rotation 
‘once commenced in a perfect fluid will continue for ever. But, 
as Dr. Flint points out, ‘There is nothing in a perfect fluid to 
account either for the origin or cessation of rotation. . . . The 
origin and cessation of rotation in fluids are due to their 
imperfection, their internal friction, their viscosity. The origin 
for cessation of rotation in a perfect fluid must be the effect of 
Supernatiral action ; in other words, every vortex-atom must 
Gwe the rotation which gives it its individuality to a Divine 
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be said with regard 
have themselves 
as under- 
Dr. Flint 
underlies 


» ([bid., p. 115). Finally, it may 
to Faraday and Bosebvitch that these writers : 
mitted the existence of one universal mental sgn 
Iying material phenomena, Referring to their Hho, 
observes that “this view, that what alone substantia'y 


oA eaetaabidl 
i the phenomena we designate material is an acting 07 
Tl, has not only been reached by mental philo- 


impulse: 


V CHAPTER IX, © 


THE Wor.p or Livine Brine 


(Promems or Lire) 


aan but by those physicists who, " 
sophers and idealistic speculators, but by y , a oO ? 
like Boseovitch and Faraday, have found themselves forced to §1. Preliminary remarks. 

is not indivisible In the world of our experience, réalities are found 


conclude that what is constitutive of matter is 
finitesimally small, but mere centres of force, 
nce, and, > 


in three forms:—(1) inanimate or non-living; 
2) animate or living; and (3) mental or conscious. 

4 Hitherto we were dealing with’ inanimate or non- 
living material things. We have now to deal with 
beings which, while they pc material bodies, have 
also the attributes of life. Now, several questions are 
to be discussed here. What are the points of difference 
between a living and a non-living being? Is a living 
organism merely a delicate and complex machine, or 
is it something more? What is the origin of life? 
How have the various species of living beings (plants 
and animals) come into existence? These are the 
main questions to be discussed in philosophy of 
life. 


s/§2. Mechanism and life contrasted. Meaning 
« of machine, organism and organisation. 


‘A machine may be roughly defined as an aggre- 4 yu 
eg gate of a number of material parts, so collocated and 99s 
aXe ned to one another in shape, size and position as & 
wn to produce, through their interaction and co-operation, 

FF one joint result (e.g., a watch, a steam-engine), Now, 
@ living body is also made up of a number of parts 
collocated and adapted in such a way as to produce a 
joint result. It thus far resembles ‘a machine, The 
question, therefore, naturally arises: How does a 
Tiving organism differ from a machine? Is there any 
difference, hetween the two? Or, is a living body 
merely a more complex machine? 


particles, even int 
since force necessarily implies some sort of substan 


therefore, spirit where not matter.” (Ibid., p. 112) 


Kris! 
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are wanting ie a macl 
are pit together or com : 4 
iXjemal energy. In the case of an org: 
dre evolved from within and made to co-operate by a 


power seated within. In other words, (a machine is 
an arfificial whole, whereas an organism is a self- 
developed whole; a machine is made, whereas an 
orgatism grows) A living organism has the pow 

of developing itself by differentiation and integration 
of parts and functions, of assimilating materials from 
without for its own’nourishment, of repairing itself, 


and of reproduction or giving rise to a new living 
being out of itself. Thus,(growth from within, as 


milation from without, self-reparing and~propagation 
ig features of life) 


fon are istin; 
st characteristics are never found in a machine. 


A machine, therefore, is a non-living thing. 
We are now in a position to understand the 
meaning of organic unity or organization. A |i 
organism is not a mere aggregate or combii 
of parts. It is a s 7 members, 
functions 


the preservation 
ir. Caird says, 
more than the mi 
infused 


of Religion 
f +B. 99). 
au Power of the whole th: 
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influencing, the whole, and the whole needing, condi- 
tioning, and influencing the parts’ (Anti-theistic 
Theories, p. 166). A living organism has thus the 
unity “of reciprocal action and influence, Ris a 
ity in plurality’—a single connected whole, of 
which all the elements, parts and energies are 
co-ordinated by a central immanent power to its 
self-preservation and self-perfection. This is What is 
meant by saying that a living being is an organic 
unity. i a 
x 
$3. Origin of Life. 
y We have next to discuss the question of the 
\ origin of life. Two main theories are possible :— 
(1) The theory of spontaneous generation on wos 
abiogenesis and (2) the theory of biogenesis. ~ We, 
1. According to the first theory, li 
pontaneously out of non-living matter. sumes WT 
hat, through the fortuitous combination of the atoms 
‘of certain elements (e.g., Carbon, Hydrogen, Oxygen, 
Nitrogen), elementary forms of life known as proto- 
plasmic cells were produced in the beginning, and that 
the various species of plants and animals have been 
\ gradually evolved out of them. (See Ch. X).* 
Criticism, 
_ (i) The theory of spontaneous generation or 
abiogenesis has not been s jentifically established. 


= This 
‘of Materialism and Naturalisin 


“theory of the origi! of life has been accepted by the advocates 
‘These thinkers contend that all the 

© Phenomena of fe can he explained by means of the processes of inani- 
pate matter, and that, therefore, the hypotheses of a special vital force 
vit a Creative Mind are absolutely unnecessary. In suppprt of their 
fheory that fife is a product of matter, modern materialists generally 
TAdduce two facts:—() the identity of living bodies with inanimate 

tts to sabstance—when the body of a living being is an 

Fe found to conain only auch elements as Carbon, Hydrogen, Oss 
trogen, (i) artificial production of sfne organic: produc bite, 


= ood. 


see Ch. 3 


a ———— 4 


; Ped 


‘of Abiogenesis or help us in bridging over the 
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i d by Fee 
jes of experiments performe 

ayaa, ‘Lister @nd others has practically $end ‘that 
that life always comes out of previous es eon ee 
there i$ no such thing as pooncene ee ae formerly 
life out of non-living matter. It be a Bwiie 
Bssumed that the origin of microscople "Te 
organisms called bacteria or. bacilli and infisoria Poe 
a clear instance of spontaneous generation. ot 
latterly it has been experimentally found ae i - 
all previous bacterial ['fe contained in any ae nc 
is completely destroyed, and air and water con! tainips 
living germs are rigidly excluded from the substance, 
then no bacteria appear, however long it may 
kept—a fact whith shows that they do not ori 
spontaneously, but from previously existent 
germs, 

(ii) It is true that some substances, which» were 
once supposed to be products of living organisms 
alone, have been produced artificially out of inorganic 
elements. It is also true that the chemical constitu- 
tion of the body of a living being is now well 
known, and that it is found to be composed of such 
inorganic elements as Carbon, Hydrogen, Oxygen, 

itrogen. But these facts do not support the theory ! 


ee Protoplasm itself—may be well known 5 but 
substince 1 aia aed 
Migs: Wee t vital property ? 
Berit is cmpseds bat at 

Pike a? we 
are entirely different in Idi “atin 
inorganic Chieti ik one is 
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As (Dr. .Flint rightly asks, “How can the power of 
acting from within—one to which there is nothing 
properly analogous in lifeless mattef=come from 
without, from _lifel matter? How can shechanical 
and chemical forces result in a force which resists and 
tules themselves, and which enables that which 
Possesses it to act of and for itself,—in a faculty of 
adaptation to circumstances, of selective assimilation, 
growth, inherent renewal, and reproduction ?’") (Anti- 
theistic Theories, p. 167). « 3 

(iii) Some supporters of Materialism or Naturalism 
(e.g., Prof. Huxley and Tyndall), though admitting 
that there is no experimental’ evidence that lifé can 
arise save from antecedent life, believe that spon- 
taneous generation of life out of lifeless matter 
occurred in the inaccessibly remote past.* But this 
view is quite unscientific—it implies a belief without: 
md against evidence. We are not justified 
as scientific, in fayour of 
single relevant fact. These 
thinkers themselves :admit that every experiment 
undertaken to prove their hypothesis of spontaneous 
generation ends in confirming the opposite hypothesis. 
What reason have they, then, for supposing that 
spontaneous generation took place only once long 
ago? If matter could produce life at one time, how is 
it that matter does not produce life now? What 
physical and chemical forces did once, they are 
expected to do often, if not continually. Has matter 
now lost any known property or power which it 
possessed long ago, e.g., when it was in a cooling 
condition? Has it been shown that its constitution has 
hhow been thoroughly changed? If not, how are we 
justified in accepting the hypothesis? It is universally 
‘admitted that matter is now better fitted for the support 
‘of life. If so, what reason is there for believing that 
it was ever more fitted than, at present for originating 
life? 


re 


FSce Note at the end of this chapter. 


Ee ——— » 
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II. Thus the theory o} 


which al life comfis ant of Bere 
v vit a ars he rig! 

er sat beck “tiseovered which contradic 

theory, It is really based on universal and’ uniform 


experience, - eae 

Bute thongh life is always found to come out 
previous life, the question may, still be asked : What 
Prehe origin’ of the first life whence all life on earth 
ie derived? Whence dif the first living germs or 
beings arise? 

«Now, to explain the origin of life, we must fall 
‘back on the theory of a supreme mental principle 
viewed as the ultimate cause of the world. When’ we 
take into account the fact that there is a gulf between 
matter and life over which science can throw no 
bridge—when, at the same time, we reflect on the 
extremely complex adaptations of means to ends, and 
of lower ends to higher. ones, that are needed for the 
production and support of ‘life, the belief in the 
existence of a supreme mental power worki: 
according to plan and purpose is “forced upon our 
minds. We must not suj iabtadatations GE 
ae : suppose that adaptations of 
;: ends—differentiation and co-ordination of 
Parts and fonctions—are found only in the case o 

organisms; ev ae 

plasmic cell (with cai eros a base 

ow) is an i ra , SO far as we 
control of the whole over the parte, “Tract? «Ate 
facts be accounted for? Onke Comes grow can stich 
the evolution of living beings So greeny eosition that 
Spr ripoce, iz beings is guided by idea, plan 
. _.Thus the tl 
justified: sa "erty Of @ Supreme Mind or God is 


forms ;— Y assumes three main 


_ (1) The th Ae ’ 
this, the diferent cfr itl “eation. According to 


Ses oF species of livingy beings 


SS 
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were created by God at the beginning all at once, 
exactly “as we find them now-a-days. 

(2) The theory of creation combined “with the 
theory of evolution (Deistic theory of evolution). 
According to this, God did not create the different 
species of living beings separately. He creatgd at the 

peeves s 
outset a few living germs and gave them their power 
of development; and ont of them the different species 
of living beings have been evolved without any further 
interference on the part of God. 

(3) The theory of Panentheism or Ideal-realism 


. (which is also evolutionistic). According to this, the 


evolution of the entire world-system is brought about 
and guided by one immanent idea or mental principle 
which realises itself as a concrete universal life and 
mind in and through the world-system, and finite life 
is simply a finite reproduction of the universal life.* 

The quéstion as to the origin of the different 
species of living beings is an important one and is 
fully dealt with in the next chapter. 


NOTE. 
Oxiciy or Lire. 


‘A general account of the principal hypothe: 
origin of life has been given in § 3 of this chapter. Tt has been 
pointed out there that the theory of Biogenesis which assumes 
that, life always arises out of 
true one, and that, to explain the origin of the ‘first life,’ we 
‘must fall back on some form of the Theistic theory. We may 
friefly consider here the views of several eminent scientists 


regarding the origin of life. 


f antecedent life seems to be the 


wWhich of these Shree theistic theories is the most 
of God. It may be simply 
1 creation is not favoured by 


The question 
‘satisfactory 7” will be discussed in Philoson 
femarked here tliat the theory of speci 
‘modem science. See Ch. X. 


—a.e 
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(i) According to M9. Pouchet, Crosse and Bastian, the eta 
ion i ie. But 

of abiogenesis or spontaneous generation * the ight eee 

itntific investigati ied on, by eminent scientists, 
vestigation, carrie y 
a closer scitntific investig: eee 


such as Huxley, Pasteur, Tyndall and Lister, has fully : 
the principle that life is always derived from antecedent life ; 
“The present state 


and this isegenerally accepted now-a-day 
of knowledge,” says Huxley, “furnishes us with no link 
between the living and the not-living.”” (Article on Biology, 
in the Encyclopedia Britannica). 

(i) Huxley and ‘Tyndall take up a peculiar position. ‘They 
admit, as scientific men, that there is no scientific evidence in 
support of the theory that life can arise out of non-living matter. 


But still they believe that spontaneous generation of life out of, 


non-living matter actually took place in the remote past. ‘Thus 
Prof. Huxley remarks, “If it were given me to look beyond the 
abyss of geologically recorded time to the still more remote 
period when the earth was passing through physical and chemi- 
cal conditions, which it can no more see again than a man can 
Tecgll his infancy, I should expect to be a witness of the evolu- 
tion of living protoplasm from non-living matter.”” Similarly, 
“3 ‘Tyndall remarks, “By an intellectual necessity I cross the 
mundary of the experimental evidence and discern in that 
tter which we, i i it 
“mat \ , in our ignorance of its latent powers, 
ave" hitherto covered with bri i 
: opprobrium, the promi 
Potency of all terrestrial life."” A full'eriticism of this fanciful 
Typothesis has been given in p. 115, 


But this object 

s ‘as little 

Tel at etre i ag SEES tle mene 
germ, 
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as such, but only of terrestrial life ; and this is admitted by Sir 
W, Thomson, a staunch supporter of ‘Theisin and Teleology. 
(6) No positive evidence can be produced on behalf of it. 
(iv) According to Dr. Zacharius, Prof. Preyer and others, 
life is co-eval with matter, has passed from nebula to nebula, 
amd has been derived by our carth from the nebulous mass 
whence it was severed. 7 


But this hypothesis is quite untenable. Life requires certain 
material conditions—e.g,, moderateetemperature, and these are 
Supposed to be absent from a nebula. How, then, can we 
Suppose that life has come to the earth, from the nebulous mass 
Whence it was severed? Modern science supposes that the earth 
Was too hot for life when it was detached from the nebulous 
mass, and that its surface gradually became cool enough to be 
habitable 

(v) Some speculators abolish the commonly accepted dis- 
tinction between the living and the lifeless, the organic and 
the inorganic, and ascribe to every particle of matter a faint 
degree of life. 

But this is a fanciful hypothesis. What is commonly called 
lifeless matter is certainly not alive in the sense in which a living 
being is alive. It is not found to possess any of the vital 
properties described in pp. 112-113. How, then, can we accept 
this hypothesis as, scientific? 

Conclusion. We conclude, then, that, in order to explain 


mental power working in and through Nature. Indeed, as 
pointed out before, when we carefully examine the constitution 
of living beings, we are constrained to believe in the existence 
‘of such a mental power. We may add here that, if ‘‘matter con- 
tains the promise and potency of all terrestrial life,” as has been 
remarked, matter must be something very different from wha 
it has hitherto been supposed to be—it must be subject to the 
‘operation of thought—its processes and transformations must 
hhave regulating idea or purpose immanent in them all. 


Me 


. 
wv CHAPTER X. i 
Ortcry oF THE WORLD. 


(DoctRiNgs OF CREATION AND 
MecHANIcaL AND TELEOLOG ICAL) - 


4. Preliminary Remarks : Theories of Crea- 
tion and Evolution contrasted. 

We have discussed above in a general way the 
questions of the nature and origin of matter and life. 
We now proceed to consider fully the question of the 
origin of the world. There are two main theories of 
the origin of the world—the theory of special creation 
and that of evolution. 

The theory of special creation, as commonly 
understood, consists in supposing that all the various 

_ classes of beings composing the world-system were 
created by God in the beginning in the same forms 
in which we find them now. According to this 
theory, there was a time when there was no being 
except God. Being perfect in Himself, He had no 
need of a world, But still at some point of time 
in the remote past, He thought of produci orld 
Bi inite beings, Sud sheng there ees oe ea 
will, created such en, by the mere act of His 
“Let there be a 

being at once. 


they now exist and the 
different species of plan 
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ae of special creation as explained above, 
: igh it is, no longer comshends itself to the 
scientific spirit. Modern scientists, after 1 closer 
study of the structure and history of the world, haye 
begun to favour the theory of evolution which 
consists in supposing that the world with all its 
various contents has come to be what it is by a slow 
process of development from a lower and simpler 
ondition.* ‘ 

Thus the theory of evclution appears to be the 
more scientific one. It is y supported by the 
evidences furnished by such seiences as Astronomy, 
Geology _and-Biology, But there is wide diversity 
Of opinion regarding the nature and cause, of evolution, 
Some suppose that the process of evolution is quite 
mechanic il ; others syppose that it is wholly teleologi- 
cal. Im other words,(some suppose that the process of 
evolution takes pl: automatically or spontaneously 
without being guided by a creative idea, thought or 
purpose ; others suppose that the process of evolution 
is guided by a thought, purpose, end or idea—that what 
we call evolution is simply the mode of operation of a 
Creative Mind or God.) 


We see, then, that the theory of evolution assume 


two forms—mechanical and teleological. ‘The theory 
of teleological evolution, again, may be deistic or panen- 
theistic: According to the former, God is wholly 
transcendent, i, outside the world-system. Accord- 
ing to the latter, God is the self-realising immanent 
Spirit of the world-system and guides the course of 
evolution from within. We have now to consider these 


theories separately. 
4 2. The Theory of Mechanical Evolution. 
‘As has been said before, according to this theory, 


Fin the present chapter it is simply pointed out that the theory of 

cial pose cacl ern science, For & 
ration is opposed to the teaching of modern sc 

dae een involved in the Deistic theory of 


fall aecount of the varions difficult 
.P 


‘ereation in time, see Ch opty of Gol 
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1 ic uto- 
‘on is quite mechanical or au 
the process of Gre s re to it, the changes 
matic. In other words, accor evolution are not 
which cgnstitute the course of evolution are, 8 
ided by any intelligent activity, thoug! lea, 
aes Oy aD he operation of the blind 
but are the results of the opera This is the 
physical or mechanical forces of mature. This is 
jew of Tyndall, Huxley, Spencer and some ‘ 
qi : ieal evolution in its most 
The theory of mechanical ae ee eicnne™ 
complete form is found in the “Synthetic Philosophy’? 
of Herbert Spencer who tries to prove that there has 
been one continuous process of evolution from primi- 
tive nebule up to the Highest “forms of human 
society. aeity 4S, a eva 
He begins by asstiming the laws of matter as 
explained in the physical sciences and tries with their 
help to account for the origin of the ph 
(or, to be more precise, of that part of the phys 
cosmos with which ‘we are directly concerned 
and which is best known to us, viz., our own solar 
system). He here uses the nebular hypothesis 
as propounded by Laplace. (Vide Cosmological 
Evolution below.) ‘The explanation of the physical 
fosmos is found in Spencer's “First Principles’ and 


ag’. 
He then discusses the question of the origi 
development of the different species of Ivins 
in his “Principles of Biology’. 


He next considers the question of the origin 
Psychology.”* “_ ES 


siples of Sociology organisations in his ‘“Prin- 
Finally, in his “=p, 
determine what our mann ples of Ethics he tries to 


and why. 
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_the gntire series of works mentioned above 
constitutes Spencer's Synthetic Philosophy, Spencer 
supposes that the whole proc of evolutfon is: 


mechanical, i.e. ithout_t! ance_of a_creative 
idea or thought 15 sO 


ies that this process 
is continous, so that there 


mI no gaps between matter 
and life, life and mind, and 


r imal mind and r&tional 
mind. He admits that there is one absolute power 
which is the ground of all things, but declares ‘that 
this unknown and unknowable, and he even goes 
so far as to say that this absolute power is probably 
also be * pointed‘ out here 
Mthat, in explaining biological and mental evolution, 
he assumes throughout the doctrine of here itary: 
transmission of acquired powers and tendencies. 
Let us now consider cosmological and biological 
evolutions separately 


VI. The Mechanical Theory of Cosmological Evo- 
lution. 

As pointed out before, Spencer and other modern 
advocates of the theory of mechanical evolution, 
when trying to explain the origin of the physical 
cosmos, do not attempt more than a mechanical , 
explanation of our own solar system. Here they 
wail themselves of the ‘nebular hypothesis’ of 
Laplace.* It is supposed by them that the matter of 
which the solar system is composed ted at a very 
remote period as a diffused nebula or cloud of gas, 


Tt is of course tacitly assumed by these thinkers that other solar 


‘and stellar systems of the universe may be similarly explained. Tt may 
in this connection that many nebule are still to be seen with 
oa At one time they were 


escape in the outer regions of the sky 
Feet acne star kc peices in the Milky Wey. ‘But ow 
they are generally snpposed to be composed of matter in an attenuated, 
idaed and gascone conlion. It isbelieved that the component 
particles of a nebula are in a state of int ation, motion or vibra- 
fiom andjproduce Heat and tight urough hei (rit 
fhe nebulous tase as an axis of light or a fery cloud. 


i their friction, and so we see 
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gradually _ condensed 
1, planets,’ satellites) 


vapour or ‘stag-dust’ and was 
in it, operating 


into the globular bodies (Gs Be 
by the physical forces te At the time of 
Rording to known physical laws, At the et 
the condensation of the eaweg ria ae These 

: 2 lung off. 

tions were detached or Leas 

Er detoed aie planets, including our earth Se 
the still smaller portions that were thrown off by 
thent at the time of ,their condensation formed the 
satellites or moons. The central mass became the 
sun. ’ , 

Thus, according to this hypothesis, the entire solar 
system was once in a nebulous state from which it has 
been gradually evolved into its present condition con- 
formably to physical laws. 

In this hypothesis a number of assumptions is 
made, viz., the existence of nebulous matter and 
motion, the laws governing matter, a primitive collo- 
cation of the constituents of the nebula, and conserva- 
tion of energy. The motions of the planets are 
explained as the resultants of the original projectile 
and repulsive forces and the attractive force goss 
tation The peculiarity of this hypothe: is that, 
eee to it, the solar system was evolved out of 
the nebula quite automatically or mechanically without-g™ 
t a of any creative mind.* 

I. The Theo 
Evolution. 4 


In the above way the 
and became habitable for 1 
now is: 


Mechanical 


of Biological 


8 formal presentation 
<M. Laplace, they tell 
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i the evolution of living beings is 
explained by evolution n_accordange with Darwin's 
theory of *fortuitos variations and natural selection’ 
and Lamarck’s theory of “iiodification by the indluence 
fw itonment” {Darwin at first propounded the 
theory of fortuitous variation, but he afterwards com- 
bined it with the Lamarckian theory. ‘This theory was 
also accepted by Spencer). It is assumed by theeevolu. 
Honists that the various classes of living being’ have 
been evolved out of a few living germs or protoplasmic 

. The question naturally arises in this connection : 
at is the origin of the first living germs? Some 


evolutionists adopt the theory of ‘spontaneous genera- 
‘Hon to explain their origin. (See p. 112 


. But Dagwin 


himself did not go so far. He ggested that probably 
the Cr a of life’ into a few 
germs, and out of these germs various species of living 


BeME"S were evolved according to 
described by him without any 
the part of the Creator. 


the principles 
further interference on 


Now, whatever may be the origin of the ‘first life,’ 
our main question here is:—How have the different 


Species of living beings come into-existence ? 


(a) The question has been answered by Darwin in 
his own way in his two famous works “Origin 


“In the last chapter of ‘Origin of Species’, Darwin made the 
following concluding remarks :—“There is grandeur in this view of life, 
‘with its several powers having been originally breathed by the creator 
aia fino ato ove: and thet w ’ = 
eycling on according to the fixed. law of gravity, from so simple 
beginnings, endless forms most beautiful and most wonderful have been, 
and are being evolved.” Darwin thus far spoke like a deist, but n 
‘of hig followers assumed that even these ultimate living germs were 
‘evolved out of inanimate matter quite mechanically, These followers of 
Darwin were ths supporters of materialism or naturalism, and even 
Dacwin himself often spoke lke » matin: 11 may be added here 
hat the hypothesis of spontancous yencration is still an unsupporte 


ene, (See pp. 113-119). 


yes and that, whilst this planet thas gone 


— — —. - 
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ing to him, 
» According to 

species” and “Descent of Man.””) According ttc, 
Species originate by. means, Of Nery races inthe 
fevcck the preservatiqn of the favoure Se 
pee fe.” He mainta at the various 
‘ So ae ve acquired thei 
Sear aerate and animal? ter Ae pees 
3 rT y the a = 
alcbaracterists 12 gh countless 
Seer ey of minute afferences through countless 
generations, and that the Duman race isl as 
roped through ianumerable accumulated mee 
be traced to the 
man, therefore, 
t cousins at the 
pedigree extends 
of the —lowlie 
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group of anthr 
cy ultimately 
things. Even 
His neare 
and h 

that 


is no distinct ¢ 
sent day are the apes 
backwards until it join 
oophytes. 


J yw explain the theory more precisely, 
ae reat (Se with a single ii ing | sie: 
(protoplasmic cell) or a small nuiuber of ‘germs’ (ce 
New. a living cell is known to have several characteri 5; 
tics :—(i) it multiplies itself by self-division : one cel 
multiplies itself by division into two cells, and each of 
these, into two others, and so on ; this charac tic 
makes physical growth and reproduction possible ; (ii) 
it varies spontaneously or fortuitously ; hence a new 
cell is never altogether like that from which it isa 
derived ; (iii) it transmits its spontaneous variations by 
the law of heredity to the new cell derived from it. It is 
tasy to see that these characteristics of cells have made 
the growth, multiplication and evolution of living 
beings possible. But one- thing more must be remem- 
hered. The life of every living creature consists in‘ a 
struggle for existence in the midst of circumstances in 
which it is placed. In other words, it has to struggle 
constantly to maintain its existence against other rival 
living creatures and the forces of Nature. In this unt- 
versal struggle those living creatures that prove to be 
the fittest alone survive or maintain their ‘existence: 


a 
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and they mz 
fittest fog tence to the rejection ofa nun 
‘ones. Tt may be said, then, t 
of living beings are the sury ing on 


that Have been selected by Naturense spe: 
for preservation. 


W hat, then, determines the “‘fitne: 
of creatures? How 


ing to Darwin 
are constantly unde: 
No two creatures ate or 
tly alike, Protoplasmic cell 
complex and unstable and ther 
amd _ spontaneous ations in the 


Variations in the mature organisms, 
organic 


in their 
mental. Suppose some 
useful to a creature in the 
beneficial chang 
posterity, and perhaps 
generation to generati 


germ-c 


Noy 


spontaneous 
truggle for ex 
lations will 
hey will go on incr 


vay 


fit to maintain itself in the struggle is produced. 
the changes that are injurious may go on in 
through several generations ; if so, 


struggle, 
To sum up: new 
by fortuitous variations, and of these 


and are handed down to posterity a 
ing from generation to generation 


* Hene# his theory is often called the theory of natural 
Evolution, Ch 


y be said to be selected by Nature 


mber of unfit 


k, as fit 


”” of “unfit. 
does the evolution of the 
arieties, of living beings go on? 
nd his followers, living er 

Spontaneous modifications or 
ever hay 
€ extremely 
liable to y; 


t » fortuitous 
ariations are sometimes beneficial to creatur 


struggle for existence, and sometimes detri 
‘ions 
istence, These 
inherited by 

ng from 
on until at last through the 
assemblage or accumulation of variations in the same 


direction, a new species or variety of living beings quite 


Agi 


a new variety of 
creatures will be at last evolved totally unfit for the 
so that it will have to perish inevitably, 


forms of structure are produced 
some help the 
creatures possessing them in the struggle for existence, 
nd go on accumulat- 
3 while the injurious 


x! 


Es : Mishia.chandra college centr, 
"eS or ‘a 


ow ad to 


? tures unfit for the struggle end le 
w 0 
Gal extinction oe pants and 
it cl ol ants 
is way xisting species of | and 
A ee ied by the accumulation of bené- 
ws ave es fori pean wil 
Eble other forms pe foe ees wrong 
isheé again, because i no 
Perishet og rust of the earth is fall of the oss 
direction: the species which proved ‘unfit’ a 
vat in the struggle for existence. 


‘The above is a general account of Perea orien 

y. As pointed out before, Darwin at rs Ss 
aad the principle of fortuitous variation, but he after- 
ae supplemented it By ee eae os ing 

ki rinciple of mi ti 

Car ect e acetg os ner 
organic changes may be partly fortuitous and partly 
brought about by external circumstances. 


(b) The Lamarckian theory of biological evolution 
is as follows :—The variations in the living creatures 
do not arise fortuitously or spontaneousl. They are 
drawn forth or caused by outward circumstances. 
The influence of environment or outward 
circumstances upon a creature prompts it to 
act in some peculiar ways for self-preservation. 
Such actions of a creature in response to its 
environment gradually change its form and adapt 
it to the peculiar circumstances, and produce 
the necessary organs and limbs. For instance, a 
creature may be compelled to crawl or swim’ or 


ones render crea! 
their speedy oF 


rary 


. 


{ 
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Perform other modes of locomotion according to 
sary wtaBces; and through constant exercise neces. 
sary organs in rudimeni forms are gradually 
formed. Thus, living creatures are moulded, as it 
were, by circtmstances, and limbe e 
are gradually developed agreeably 
wants or needs. - 


and_sense-organs 
to the creatures’ 
, according to this 
not the work of 


It should be remembered that 
theory, the £volution of new organs 
one generation only. ‘The motlifications and improv 
ments that are acquired by parents are inherited by 
the offspring which, again, in their turn, acquire some 
Improvements over and ‘above what has been inherited 
by them. Thus, developments of organs continue to 
Mcrease with each succeeding generation, and the 

's of living creatures become better and better 


" pied to the peculiar circumstances, 


o sum up : according to Lamarck, variations are 
Imposed upon creatures by the force of environment, 
These are transmitted by inheritance and go on accu- 
mulating from generation to generation, and thus at 
last give rise to new species. The environment compels 
the creatures to struggle for existence, and such 
struggle or effort in its different forms produces 
different organs aud limbs, Medium or environment, 
need or want, exercise, habit and heredity are the 
factors which make biological evolution possible. 


HEComparison of the two hypotheses. 
compare the Lamarckian hypoth with Darwin's 
original hypothe: According to both, species are 
not fixed and immutable, and they have originated by 
development. But, according to the Lamarckian hypo- 
thesis, variations are imposed on living beings by the 
force of environment from without—they are acquired 
by creatures through interaction with the environment ; 
according to Darwin’s original hypothesis, variations 
are spontaneous, fortuitous, accidental—the sponta- 
eous variations in the germ-cells cause the mature 


2 


Let us now 


7 eS ee 
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4 . Accordag 

vary accordingly. 4 J the comse- 

isms tO vary accore emission and the const 

fraper, it is the hereditary transmission. ies that 


i ‘acquired x 
oe “ecording to the latter, ie 
phich are spontaneous are 
interitance ; 2 


ment of | 

ae rife to new species; ac 
variations or modifications w! Sa 
alone preserved and transmit 


i S| According 
origin of new spectes i 
Bees tions mer exercise comes first, am 


to the former, functis Serene, 

ot 7 an ; ording = sil 
creates ee and makes the function possible. 
organ ; 


eres to 

i va npels creatures 

to the former, Nature com aS 
ee ke existence, and this struggle develo 
aes necessary to carry on the struggle y: oe nine 
‘ sponta rovid crea Ss 

he latter, Nature spontaneously provid Se 

ith organs which are used in the struggle for 


existence. 


$3. General criticism. 


1. The theory of mechanical evolution leaves too 
much to chance, The explanation which is offered to 
us does not seem to be at all adequate, when we consider 


everywhere in nature, 


| Means to ends—the 
east geadstion 
organic nature, force us to fall back on Rasen iy 
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is inconceivable that the entire cosmos has arisen by 
# acre chance integration of matter’ Tt is inconceiy- 
able that fortuitous variations and modifications 
impesed by the environment have brought about the 
Scnc-organs—the eyes, cars, and the like,—the 
Vital organs—heart, lungs, stomach—and the organs 
of locomotion—fins’ for swimming, wings for flying, 
legs for walk ich are so wonderfully constructed 
and so perfectly adjusted to their respective functions. 
Phink of the wonderful instincts of lower animale, 
Think of the structure and working even of such 


+ tiny organ as the foot of an ant: or the wing of a fly. 


Think of the constitution of a minute protoplasmic 
cell with which life begins, or even of the minutest 
material atom. (See p. 108 and p. 116). Does the 
explanation offered by the naturalistic thinkers seem 
to be at all adequate? 


\ 


The doctrine of evolution, rightly understood, 
is not inconsistent with the theory of teleology. On 
the contrary, it supports teleology. Evolution is 
nothing but development, but the word ‘development’ 
seems to imply that a substance tends towards a 
definite end. Thus the idea of evolution, instead of 
excluding the idea of finality or teleology, seems 
naturally to imply it. 


But let us consider cosmological and biological 
evolutions separately. Let us see whether they 
demand intelligence as their ultimate cause. 


{a) Let us first consider the evolution of physical 
cosmos. When we carefully consider the nebular 
theory of evolution,* we find that it implies the 
existence of a guiding intelligence. As Dr. Flint 
says, ‘The solar system could only have been evolved 


* This is only a plausible hypothesis. Tt may ot may not be true, 
See Nebulay Hypothesis in Encyclopedia Britannica, But even granting 
that it is a true hypothesis, we find that it is consistent with and 


ports teleology. 
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vhi it now 

out uf its nebulous state into that siete 
presents if the nébula posses: ed a ode re 208 
Rem and constitution—if it was neither to0 TN its 
too dense, neither too fluid nor too tenacious ;_ Had 
Frome were ull numbered, its elements all weights 
its constituents all disposed jn due relation to each 
other—that is to say, only if the nebula was, He 
reality, as much a system of order, for which intelli- 
gence alone could account, as the worlds which have 
been developed from it," (Theism, pp. 191-192). 
Indeed, when we consider the matter closely, the 
questions naturally arise in our minds: Whence 
was that primitive collocation of material substance 
which made evolution possible?* And why did that 
substance assume the orderly forms which we now 
see? It might have assumed an infinity of other forms. 
es supe these questions, we must fall back on 
‘eleolog 
(b) ‘Take again biological evolution. ‘The develop- 
ment of higher organisms out of lower ones according 
- 2 Oo 
maine egulative intelligence. ‘Development 
ey a cause, but a process—it is Pee 
giigh mur. ave 3 conse; and the only Kinds of 

pments which have yet been show: 

exemplified in the organi arena ie 
as their ultimate paar Bak demand intelligence 
Rincchprn geet fact, the characters and 
cal laws governing their evoluty the various biologi- 
of heredity, reproduction, lution, such as the laws 
fect imply the existence pie: correlation of 
Guiding the course of biological evoluimn teen 
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* Even Huxley, on¢ 
tion, admits that the 
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We cbnelude 
ee mine, picts that the process of evolution 
thought, leatligsses eee regulated by a purpose, 
by gradatinguigence. Evolution implies advancement 
eae pia oe essive steps towards a” definite 
Gita advancement by gradations—this stead 
P Sress through means after means toward: nae 
s the mark, not of the optration of blind materny 
and forees, but of a conscious will a seasrtl atoms 
shaping and ruling all things, S4Y Purpose 

3. e theory fs 
a wages theory (of mechdnical evolution is unable 
ink gaps. _ In the first place, there 
ee me ay ee as and the organic 
mechanical theory explain the origin of i ona 
Supposing that science is able to explain tae aieaae 

¢ solar system with the help of a ii 

the question still aris Whee, shout tie eae 
rom the lifeless to the living? ‘There i ysi 
theory of the origin of lift ce the con The copa 
ments performed by eminent scientists establish 
beyond doubt that life always comes out of previous 
life. Growth from within, assimilation and reproduc: 
tion are the peculiar characteristics of living 5 
but there is nothing in inanimate matter that can give 
to them. (Sce Ch. IX). Thus the gap between 
matter and life cannot be bridged over by the mechani- 
cal’ theory. In the second place, there is a ga 
between mere life and consciousness. ‘The lowest 
living organisms, ¢.g., plants, have life, but apparently 
no consciousness. The higher living beings have 
consciousness. How does consciousness ai Last 
put not the least, is the great gap between animal 
imind and rational mind. How does reason come into 
existence, seeing that the minds of the lower classes of 
animals are without reason? 

We see, then, that the_theory of mechanical 
evolution is unable to bridge”over (i) the gap between 


by Dr, Martinean, 
ind Agnosticism, 


‘These are called 
Dr. Ward's Gilford Lectares ou Naturalis 


—L——-. 
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Ce H ind, and 
d life, (ii) that between life and_mind.an 


matter ane aeanimal mind 2 ational_mind.* 
(iii) that betweensant ind and ia reeks 
i the Lamarcki yy 
4 af hese bs by living creatures eer 
interaction with their environment are transmitted to 
iNerity, and the theory was accepted by Spencer, 
pei even by Darwin, But Weismann and his 
followers are of opinion that such ‘acquired ae 
fications’ cannot be , transmitted to succee ling 
generations. Only spontaneous and inborn germina 
variations can be inherited by the offspring. Accord- 
ing to them, ‘acquired characters, modifications or 
variations,’ whether beneficial or not, cannot at all 
affect or cause variations in the germ-cell out of 
which the new living creature is born, and thus can- 
not be transmitted to the succeeding generation: 
and this being the case, the Lamarckian theory that 
species are developed and new organs and limbs are 
formed through the accumulation of acquired varia- 
ieee ts course of ay, generations, falls to the 
|. They maintain that 

of the germ-plasm—i.e., 
spontaneously within the germ-cell can be tr: 


pontaneous variations should be 
Tt may be added here 


Heen supposed by some) that life is always 
of consciousness, even then it must be 
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tl aes ‘ 
Brae ite aeory of Weismann is generally ‘accepted 
aga ee Supposing that the theory of Weisthann is 
a ‘ may say that it is quite consistent with 
Teleolog he spontaneous variations of the germ- 
cells have been looked upon as ‘fortuitous,’ ‘accidental 
or due to chance by Darwin and many of his followers. 
But it is difficult to understand how fortuitous varia: 
Hons can bring about the evolution of the various forms 
of living beings with their complicated structures. We 
may more reasonably suppose that, the internal germinal 
variations which determine the evolution of organisms 


are not fortuitous, but are brought about by a plan, 
ik 


purpose, or idea immanent in the organic and 
morganic world. It is this ‘idea’ which is the source 
of all changes (including the internal modifications of 
germs) and gives direction to them. ' 


5. But it is not necessary for us to enter into the 
controversy over the transmissibility of acquired 
characters. We have not to take sides, whether pro 
or contra, in this debate. Let the biologists fight out 
the battle amongst themselves. It will be sufficient 
for us if it can be shown that no form of evolutionism 
can dispense with the principle of finality or teleology 
without falling into absurdity. In other words, we 
have simply to show that the Lamarckian or the 
Darwinian hypothesis by itself, and without the help 
of teleology, cannot explain the origin of the different 
species of living beings with their complex: organs, 
Let us first subject the Lamarckian hypothesis to a 
searching criticism : 

(i) It is well-known that rasa ee 
followers attach at importance to physical medium 
ba Bee tnent, Bat the pea is: How far does its 
jnfiuence extend according to them? Are we to suppose 
that the, medium hag a plastic action and that liv 


7 
see Note TT at the end of this chapter. 
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t ae y tl 
beings are entirely moulded by | ing beings are related 


In other 


it 

" we to suppose that : r 

cnet asa han of soft in relation to oe 

ead that models and kneads it? ee is a ax sing le 
i ie jence which would justify such a 

reams eae admits that the external 


seh pais 
supposition, Modern sciene: estes 
Pedtien ‘exercises some influence on the strength and 


v form or appearance of the organs of a living 
Saar it is Gene the same time to point out 
that the actions of the medium far as they can be 
known and observed, do not penetrate very deeply into 
the organisation. What seems capable of being most 
easily explained by the action of environment is the 
colour of the skin, and yet it is still a matter of dispute 
among the scientists. No modern scientist ventures 
to maintain that the various complex organs, so ski 
fully arranged, have been brought about and’ moulded 
entirely by external circumstances.” 


__ {ii) But it is not necessary for us to discuss this 
point more elaborately ; for Lamarck himself and most 
of his followers a 


fo 


inner 
brings 
aibout the progressive complication of organisms, i 


"As Prof. Janet observes, 
anus, and others by gills, and th 
Appropriate to the two media of 


sow sie 
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adapts all the parts of a livi i 
tH h _ Parts ofa living being to 
1 JeSPective uses, and binds then soettee for tHe 


y, adapt all the parts 
ses? How-ean it 
needs or 
i creature to the 
tence? Do we not find here signs 


of plan and purpose? We must, therefore, dive deeper 
=we must go behind the life of ‘the individual and 


recognise the presence and operation of a higher and 
universal life—an intelligent regulative _ principle 
operating according to plan and purpose, We must 
suppose that it is this power which evolves and supports 
life—which evolves the necesary organs and accommo- 
dates the living beings to the conditions of their 
existence. 


(iii) Indeed, the more closely we consider the 
Tamarckian hypothesis, the more clearly we, under- 
stand the indispensableness of the teleological concep- 
tion. We know that, according to Lamarck and his 
followers, need, effort, exercise and habit are the 
agents which have made biolog evolution possible. 
Lamarck lays down two principles—(1) need produces 
~ organs, (2) exercise and habit develop and strengthen 

them. But how can a mere need create an organ? The 
need must be either a felt or an unfelt one. If it is a 
felt need, it gives rise to an effort ; but how can the 
combination of the need and the effort so regulate the 
elements of the body as to produce precisely the kind 
of organ necessary for the satisfaction of the need, and 
tty at that part of the body where it would be most 
Sata. The need, even when felt, is generally vagne 
helpfu rt js uncertain. It is inconceivable how they 
gagite a about or develop new organs and limbs even 
can 
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is true that oh existing 
in nimentary forms pd made to grow somewhat 


an be strehgthened am pede 
a ze ky use, effort or exercise But cftort ae ao 
aa never go to the Jength of creating even ie 
Fe eee lecorgam’ Tt can never compass $0 
ments OF o ovme as an increase of complexity and a 


profound a change as an smerease of complexity 0d § 
diferene in arrangement. ‘ye believe that a highly 


io admit this. If, therefore, ae! 
rape and refined organ possessed by man, ae as 
an eve or an ear, has béen developed out of a far less 
complex and differently constituted organ  possesse 
by the lowest class of animals, we must admit the opera- 
tion of something more than need and effort. The 
cases where the need is not a felt one present @ greater 
difficulty. Here there can be no such thing as an 
effort ; and the question arises: How can an unfelt 
need create a new organ? How can it make the fluids 
of the body converge precisely towards the point where 
the production of an organ would be necessary? How 
can it create an organ appropriate to the medium in 
which the creature lives? These questions cannot be 
answered by the Lamarckians. 


“As\Prof, Janet observes, “An animal feels the need of escaping 
angerons enemies; it makes an effort to move its members in the 
irection in which it would most easily escape from their pursuit. How 
shall this effort and the need combined succeed jn making the anterior 
members take the form of the wing, that machine so delicate and so 
Wisely combined that all the acutest mechanism of man can hardly 
Ses how it can be imitated?” (Fihat Causes, p. 237). He points out 


that its formation reqy “‘somethi 
quires ing else thar vane neex 
lincertain effort.” (Ibid, p, 235). hcg ae 


+ Prof. Bergson, 2 distin 
Knowledwe inf Biology, points ont that “ 


an 


So 
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it cannot be proved by 
can produce organs, but he says 
is proposition is deduced from 
pported by experience, viz., that 
= elop organs. But there is a wide 
ec er between these two propositions. From 
each ope nition that exercise and habit develop organs 
uy 26 exist, we cannot anyhow pass to the proposi- 

on that need creates organs which do not exist, As 
Pointed ont above, exercise increases the strength, size 
and facility of an organ, but it does not multiply any 
organ, nor does it affect its essential structure or 
increase its complexity. 


_. (iv) Thus the Lamarckian theory is surrounded 
with difficulties. Nevertheless, many Lamarckians 
speak of ‘exercise’ or ‘function’ making an organ. It 
has already been pointed out that exercise or function 
simply develops an existing organ. We may show 
the inadequacy of the theory in another way. The 
question may be raised: How can there be a 
‘function’, in the proper sense of the term, before the 
existence of a proper organ or mechanism? Let us 
imagine an animal wholly deprived of organs of 
vision, hearing and locomotion. Can it be said that 
there is in such an animal the function of sight or 
hearing or motion? Here there can be no question 
of function, but perhaps of an idea or desire of a 
function. But, again, it may be asked: How can 


without experience and the exercise of an organ? 
All that we can say is that the living being has 
the need of some function and therefore of the 
appropriate organ. We are thus driven back to the 


i ‘ create organs’ which has 
esis that ‘needs create organs’ which ha 
ypeth In fact, this is fanciful in 


admitted * by. the Lamarckians 
‘yery vague’ and ‘not proved by 
Tt cannot be admitted that the simple 


there be in an animal the idea or desire of « function, 
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Bis elements >. so wonderfully in sccard wit 
adapted ott “that, as soon is a need arises, the 
sie fody ig modified, and a new organ begins 


rise in the proper plac. 
We conclude, then, that 


need and effort of the in 
deeper cause. We are fore 


t we must dig beneath the 
dividual and look for a 
ed eleootely to fall back 

y tha volution of the different species 
oF FE ee aioe by one Universal Mind, 
present and operative everywhere, of which all the 
forces of the world are expressions, 


6. Let us now examine Darwin's original 
hypothesis. It can be easily shown that the range 
given to chance by this hypothesis is too great 
and quite inadmissible. We know that, according to 


Darwin, new varieties and species arise through the” 


hereditary transmission and accumulation of 
fortuitous, accidental or chance variations, But 
little reflection shows that the probability of new 
varieties and species being produced in this way 
is infinitely small. Let us begin by recalling to mind 
the substance of the Darwinian hypothesis. An 
‘inimal undergoes some accidental modification (e.g 
a modification of colour); it transmits the variation 
to its offspring; the offspring not only inherits 
the variation, but adds to it, and passes it on to 
the next generation; and thus, by a slow yet 
fhe ae iemmalation of minute variations ” of 
wind in the course of many generations, 
a new variety of animfls is at last produced. But 
what is the de ili ay ic 
the degree of probability here? A. 
by all biologists, in ihe cHirice soe es 
Ny in order that the offspri 


ing may have * 


ibrary . 
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_is possible, be 
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@ good chance or probability of 
characteristic and adding to it, 
both the parents should have the 
in other words, a male animal endowed with a’certain 
characteristic must unite with a female animal of 
the same species possessing the same characteristic 
before the offspring or the issue will have a good 
chance of inheriting the characteristic and adding to 
it; and if this characteristic is to be transmitted and 
accumulated, the offspring mast seck in its species 
another individual belonging to the opposite sex and 
having the same characteristic; and such union of 
individuals having the same characteristic must go 
on in the succeeding generations. It is on 
this condition of a constant union of two similar 
individuals that tions, modifications or chars 
teristics will be fixed and accumulated, and new 
varieties will be produced; else, deviating with each 
new couple, the modifications will grow weaker 
and weaker and _ final! i ar altogether’, In 
artificial selection (such 2 rried on by breeders 
of animals), a constant union of two similar factors 
se such selection is rational.* But 
how can we admit that union of two 
similar factors will take place in Nature, if Nature 
operates blindly? How can we admit that a mile 
imal with an accidental variation will just seek to 
discover in its species an individual of the opposite 
sex with the same accidental characteristic?} An 
organic modification, according to this hypothesis,, is. 
accidental and therefore very rare, and, consequently, 
there! is little probability of its occurring simulta- 
neously in individuals of different sexes ; and supposing 
“a 

“See Note on tiolosical Evolution at whe end of Ch. Xt 
Grisfictal selection that frst suzeeste to Darwin the theory of Natural 
Selection, 

As Liguts Janet observes, 


fowands a female cannot have such « clairvoyan 
r for finality would 1 bet 


inheriting « certain 
it is necessary that 
same characteristi 


Te was 


Sophie blin! desire which conducts a male 
sind Fi Bal, what a 


OUTLINES U1 eae 
little «probability 
“stics Wi 
ch characteristics W 
a it such ‘accidental 


that it does occur, there very 


vo individuals having 
that two individual ch et 
nee ‘and unite. And supposing that a cae 
tinion ‘akes place in one generation, WT SS the 
admit that such union will ay til Lares), 
second generation, then in the 3rd, tl 
and so,on ?* Ee 3 
t there u 
We conclude, then, that there is virtually Ne 
aaaies or chance of new varieties being originated 
yy this way, We mfst assume the existence of 
EE aia Rie a mind guiding the course 
er evolution before we can explain the evolution of 
few species and the formation of new organs. In 
other words, we must hold that Nature is evolved, 
animated and pervaded by a rational principle, so that 
what is called natural selection is at the same time 


rationgl selection. 
om of the critical remarks. 


1. Nature abounds with instances of complex 
co-ordinations and adaptations. Modern ‘ience 
discovers the presence of law, order, harmony every- 
where in the world of experience. These cannot be 
explained on the Mechanical hypothesis, but rather 
point to Teleology. 


2. An examination of the course of evolution 
reveals that it is guided by some directive principle. 
Thus we have to fall back on Teleology and accept 
the theory of Teleological Evolution, 


8. There are several gaps and break hich 
the mechanical th 7 iden Mati 
ee ere: no bridge, e.g., the 


virtually ne 


ain = in ere Study 6) Religion: “Ia onder to preserve und 

emit an 

est of fe tie pra arise twice over, once in each 

being secured; if it reappege pet Une tHE novel feature is far from 

family peculiar = i one OF more.of the offspring, it is sti 
ity almost certai ¥ pring, it is still a 


tin to disay 
Next generation." (Vol. 1 agg) APPR aMNOME new mates in the 
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‘ 4. The doctrine of hereditary transmissi fF 
acquired modifications’ (on which the eran 
and Speftcerian hypothesis of biological evolution is 
based) is rejected by many distinguished biolegists at 
the present day, who hold that only internal variations 
of germ-plasm can be transmitted, and this modern 
View is consistent with Teleology. 


., > Without denying the _ transmissibility of 

acquired variations’, we may show the inadequacy 
of the Lamarckian hypothegis taken by itself; for 
the action of the environment and the mere need and 
effort of living beings cannot: create new organs, 
Effort, practice, exercise or function can increase the 
strength and size of an existing organ, but cannot 
bring about increase of complexity and refinement or 
y essential change in the internal structure, 


6. The Darwinian hypothesis of accidental 
variations and natural selection is also quite unsatis- 
factory. By attaching prominence to chance it makes 
itself quite unscientific. An accidental beneficial 
variation will, in the first place, be very rare; 
and consequently there will be very little chance of 
its occurrence among individuals of different sexes; 
and secondly, individuals of different sexes who 
may possess it will have no reason for meeting and 
choosing one another. Thus there can be no heredi- 
tary transmission and accumulation of accidental 
variations on which the Darwinian explanation 
rests.* oy, 


An attempt has been made by A. W. Bennet to show mathematically 
that the chance of perpetuation and accumulation of fortuitous organic 
‘variations is infinitely small. See Note at the end of this part. Tt may 
te added Here that only a general criti of te Darwinian theory of 

jon has been given in the present section. Some other points wi 
df Religion, Vol T; Dr. Flint's Theism? Duke of Argylts Relgn of Law: 
Sanet's nat Causes; Bergson's Creative Evolution; “What ts Par. 


Ne Goinism?” by Dr. Charles Hodge. 


Evolution. 


4. The Theory of Teleologica! 


sJuding Remarks. : . 
coc then, that we must fall back on the 


he world. But, as pointed 
does not imply that we 
f jon. What we accept is 

ject eory of evolution i e 
fea ies al logical evolution, and this ss cud 
i oes a8 » results esta shet 

te tsteat with and snpported by the results established 
fe edern science. (According to this, ee single 
1 sh regulates the course of evolutio! 

ental power which regulat : of ew , 
mech evolves, guides and controls the forc the 


aa eby realises some end) Thus, 
ers: thi evolution of the’ work le 


cording to this view, th 4 < 
Pre teitte cf-a Divine idea of end. (See p. 1215 
also pp. 131, 132) 

But here we should distinguish between _ the 
Deistic and the Panentheistic or Semi-Pantheistic 
conceptions of teleology, i.e., between the theories of 
‘external finality’ and ‘internal or immanent finality’, 
us they are sometimes called. (Vide Note 1, pp. 
146-149). According to the former, God, who is a 
self-conscious personal being, first formed a plan or 
idea of the world within His own mind, and then 
realised or worked out the idea by actually evolving 
t Id-system outside Himself, just as a human 
being first forms an idea of a machine or a building 
in his mind and then realises the idea by producing 
the designed thing in the outer world—the essential 
difference being that a human being is provided with 
necessary materials, whereas God has to create all 
materials out of nothin; 50¢ watches over the 
world and interferes in its working only occasionally, 
ie the gi gseny ve gency ak 
suterfeneotoe r — goes on without any Divine 
uterfetear Ws view, therefore, makes God 

<The Dene theoty of Divi transcendence of Hteroal F 


Ar may ne be combine with the ‘Theeny of tray 
bined with the Uheory of Speciel Creation (eet 


We conclude, tl t 
teleological conception of tI 
out more than once, th 


ality may 
Tt issoften com. 
reation (se p. 120). Dut it may be 
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wholly transcendent or ext 
in; 


ral to the, world. Accors 

# fo the latter, God is the seif-realising immaneat 
pbinit of the world-system—the evolution of the world 
being essentially His sclf-evolition—the proses in 
and through which He ‘1 alises’ Himself as an actual, 
rirt) self-conscious living power. Thus all finite 
things and the ends realised by them exist for the sake 
of one ultimate, supreme or ab: ‘olute end, vic., the self- 


Tealisation and self-expression of the Supreme Being. 
(See p. 38; Note Tat the en! otis came 


Philggophy of God), 

Gi of these views, then, is the more satis- 
fi y one? This is the question which now forces 
itself upon us. The question will be fully discussed 
in the sequel. (See Philosophy of God). It will be 
Sufficient here to point out that the Deistic view of 
God as an external designer is too anthropomorphic, 
that is to say, makes God too much like a human 
being, and does not therefore appear to be satisfactory, 
Indeed, this view of complete Divine transcendence 
is not favoured by modern science which is tending 
more and more towards the view that the world is a 
single unitary system and is the expression of a single 
ultimate power or energy immanent in it. Now, from 
the universal presence of law and order, from the 
innumerable adaptations of means to desirable results 
that we find in the world, it appears that this is a 
living, rational power. The whole trend of hur 
thought has been towards such a view, and it .is 
strengthened by epistemological, moral’ and other 
considerations. (See ‘grounds of belief in God’ in 


Consistentiivith the Hvolution Theory. ‘Thus it may be maintained that 
God did not create at the outset the world in its present condition, He 
ereated only certain materials, implanted certain forces ia them, and 
‘gave them certain collocations or arrangements, and then left them to 
themselves, and these materials and forces, working by themselves out- 
Side and independently of God, have brought about the present developed 
condition of the world. He crested at the outset a few germs and 
*hreathed the vital power? in them, aud out of them the different species 
uf living beings have been evolved (See p. 128) 
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NOTE I : 
‘TexgoLocy oR THE DocTRINE oF Final, Causes. 

‘The word *Teleology’ comes from two Greek words: Lelos 
(end) and logos (discourse, reasoning). ‘The expression ‘final 
cause’ also means an end. Hence the Doctrine of Final Causes or 
Finality or Finalism means the same thing as Teleology 


What, then, is meant by the word ‘end’ here? And what, 
again, is meant by the “doctrine of Teleology or Final Causes’? 
By the word ‘end’ is meant a purpose, an object aimed at, that 
for which one acts or towards which one tends. By the doctrine 
of Teleology or Final Causes is meant the view that, in this 
world, things are adapted ¢s means to ends, and these to other 
ends, and all finally to one ultimate end, by a mental power. 


But here an important question arises: Is the end that 
realised by the world external to it? Or, is it internal—i,e,-2 


te a 
S — 


= ontaiN oF sy WORDT). <7 


pio = it? Is the creative pbwer inde er outside Nature ? 
hat tae es Of human art, contrivance and Aes, 
that the ends that are Fa a 


i realised through them are ‘externah to 
7 A man first forms in his own thind an idea of a certaih 

tgs id ThE means or subordinate ends siectssary fox its reali 
tion ‘ 8: 


Sal wei Tak, a he a 
living being out of a germ, He c the end that i Sa 
pee teng 0 c lere the end that is realised by the 
ect evolved is not outside the object, but immanent or 
The end is the self-realisation o 
é Ses of the vital power or life-force which is the 
power Present potentially ii the seed or germ, ‘The 
a ‘nstitutes the very essence of this force or power. ‘The 
{ esc petal of life which is present from the very 
peniests of preserves itself by evolving different parts 
and making them operate together, 
« f We are now in a position to discuss the question with which 
We started and to understand the doctrines of external teleology 
* & Gnality and immanent finality. Is the Divine end which is 
realised by the evolution of the world external to it? Or, is it 
imternal? The Deists suppose it to be external ; they say that 
the end was present at first in the form of an idea in the mind of 
§ God who remains outside the evolved world, ‘They thus liken 
God to a human designer, artificer, maker, contriver or architect, 
intl accept the doctrine of external teleology. (Sce Philosophy 
ef God, Ch. XX & Ch. XXI). ‘The Pantheists and the Panen- 
theists, however, suppose that the end of the world is immanent 
init, They say there is Je ultimate energy which is esca 
fially mental and which realises itself as an actual self-conscious 
Power by evolving from within itself the vast and manifold 
Universe. (See pp. 145, 146 ; also Philosophy of God, Ch. XXI). 
Thus, according to them, the evolution of the world implies the 
Self-evolution of the Absolute mental life, somewhat as the deve- 
Topment of a living organism means the self-development of the 
life implicitly or potentially contathed in the seed or germ 
The Yoregoing remarks make it clear that these thinkers 
Accept the theory of immanent finality or teleology. ‘Their view 


inherent in it © self-development 
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P 4, but the analogy between the Divine Te and H8 

Digs be carried too far. 4 . an 

organic life must not from without, before it 


ae erials ‘ 

assimilate materi as 1f_it 

draw, absorb and fhe Absolute has nothing outside itsel : 
be develdped. But tl a velopment within itself an 


s of de 
contains all the principles of developmen 
volves the world entirely from within Hoel 
of life operative in a plant or an as Ce 
and organises the different parts, but th 
: evolves and co-ordinates all things 
ne ‘Absolute self-conscious power. 
ation of His poten- 


Again, the power 
nsciously evolves 
Absolute power 
God is eternally 
God's 


consciously 
realising Himself as an elf-realisa 
ca which we may conse asthe selfreafsation of His pen 
fality and conscious life is ever realised, gett 
re being infinite, the end is never exhaust 1. 
od 


and conscious an 
It has been more appropriately said that the relation of 


the universe is analogons'to the relation which ote eee 
the self-conscious life of human soul and the human body. Go¢ 
is thus the soul of the universe. As a poet says, He is the 
“Soul of those mighty spheres 

Whose changeless path thro heaven's deep silence li 
Soul of that smallest being, 

The dwelling of whose life 
Is one faint April sun-gleam 
But even this analogy is approximately true. In other words, 

the relation of God and the universe is, within certain limils, 

analogous to the relation of the finite soul and the body ; hecaus 
Gi) the Gnite soul or self is gradually developed in time ; (ii) it 
docs not consciously evolve the body ; and (iii) it is not conscious 
dtevery process going on within the body. The nearest and the 
Most expressive analogy will be the organic relation that exists 
between a self, ego or conscious mind and its system of conscious 
ideas and activities. God is related to the world as a conscious 
self or mind is related to the plurality of its ideas and activ ies. 
As the self is in its states and processes, ideas and activities, <0 
God is in the things of the world ; and as ideas and activities 
ize i the self as factors of its life, so all things and minds are 
in God as factors of His Divine life. Again, as the self with 


its plurality of conscious states forms one concrete reality or Je 
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aoe se MtOle, 80 God or the Absolute avith the things of the 
Snerete reality or connect whole. ‘Thus God 
S ummanent in the world, But this immanence of Gog'is in no 
the Pbosed to His transcendence. God is iameniey above 
the world, because (i) He distinguishes Himself as the subject 
and evolving principle from the world as Hie Product and objecty: 
and (ii) because His infinite potentiality is not exifausted Fis 
the World, and, in fac 


World forms one oy 


h can never be exhausted in any system 
to Lats things. ‘This is the Panentheistic view, and ‘appears 
to he the most satisfactory one.* 4 
So tauch, then, Yor the theory of jmmanent finality and the 
eeutnce of God. Before concluding this section we may say 
a few words about what has been called the ‘Teleological Argu- 
vida the existence of God. It consists in arguing from the 
evidences, signs, marks or indications of designing intelligence 
Of burbose in Nature 'to the existence of a Supreme Mind as the 
Cunt Of Nature ; or, to be more precise, it consists in showing 
that there are innumerable faets and peculiarities in Nature 
Which can be understood only on the supposition that there is a 
mind at work in Nature. (See pp. 130, 131). Itis a very old, 
(us und striking: proof of the existence of God and, though 
objections, ha 


‘© sometimes been urged against it, it has always 
been looked upon as convincing by all impartial judges. For a 
full account of the argu 


ent and the reply to the objections, see 
Any treatise on Natural Theology. See also Philosophy of God, 
Ch. XXIU, for a general account. 


full account of this, see Philosophy of God, Ch, 3 
Wrilers Mave supposed that the Absolute is an imperse 
Hent in the world, They 
Relativity to prove this. For a critical account of their view, see Philo- 
Sophy of God, Ch, XXII & Ch, XXIII 

Fit shonld be remembered that the Teleological argument as such 


T. Some 


power imi 


ve generally employed the Principle of 


H fot based on any speculation as to the wltimate end of man, the 
fillimate Divine end for the sake of whici all things exist, and the like 
As Dr. Flint says, “It is on no hazardous speculation of the kind that 
Wo rest owr argument for the Divine existence.” (Theism, p, 167). Such 
Speculation is, of course, quite legitimate, ani a philosopher may, and 
fffen does, speculate about these things (especially, if he is a meta: 


: : 
I) . 
Krishna chandya.caiiege central | ° 
ae OUTLINES OF GENERAL ; ORIGIN OF THE WORLD + 1st 
, NOTE I. Now, the lowest living organi: ir 
5 ante CBLES = ig organisms (e.g., the ameeba found in 
Narore np CONSTITUTION OF PROTOPLAS! stagnant water) are unicellular—i.e., the body of such a being 


: ANISMS. 
sy more im the previous one, thay 
Tm the present chal igs with what is called the proto- 
been remarked that life begins wi d constitution 
i jef account of the nature ant 
PPissmic cell, A brict ooo below, For a full account, the 
protoplastic cells is given Dechy ogy or Biology. 
Student, should consult some text-book of Physiology or Holos 
~ stoplasmic cell is a very minute sac filled with albumin= 
ous ea as protoplasm. On microscopic examination: 
it is found to be composed of (i) Protoplasm, in which is 
embedded a roundish or globular body called the nucleus ; (ii) 
cell-wall, in which the protoplasm is contained. Protoplasm isa 
homogencous, granulated liquid substance endowed with con- 
tractility, with an appearance and a chemical composition allied 
to those of the albumen of an egg. . 
Now, a protoplasmic cell may be said to be the ultimate ‘unit 
of life’; for every living organism begins its existence in the form. 
of acell. In fact, even the most complex organisms are made up. 
of cells and substances or materials derived from cells.* ‘Every 
organised part of the body is either cellular or is derived from 
cells, and the cells themselves originate from pre-existing cells, 
and under no circumstances do they originate de novo. . The 
protoplasmic cell is itself the ultimate morphological cler 
which is capable of exhibiting the manifestations of life."’ 
should be borne in mind that protoplasmic cells have the 
of multiplying themselves. A single cell divides itself into 
GF of these into two others, and so on. It is this chara 
which makes growth and reproduction possible. See p. 1 
Physician and a tel 


i. tie apes It has, SOMERS all the essential powers 
ieee corciomcit assimilation, and repfoduction. 

ly of such a living being, a new cell arises and 
becomes an independent being. But the higher organisms ares 
multicellular. Tn other words, they are composed of nfany cells 
and materials derived from cells, all admirably co-ordinated and 
Performing different functions. 

_ It has been said above that every living being begins its 
€xistence in the form of a single cell, Indeed, even the extremely 
complex body of a higher animal begins in that way, It 
commences in the form of a ‘fertilised egg’* which is nothing 
but a cell, It is a minute transparent sac, containing a mass 
of protoplasm in which is embedded a nucleus. Thus it is a 
nucleated cell ; and the power of self-multiplication by division 
inherent in it makes the development of the mature organism 
Possible. ‘The process of development of a mammal out of a 
fertilised egg has been very admirably described by Prof. Huxley 
in the following words: “The first step . . . is the division of 
the nucleus into two new nuclei which recede from one another, 
while at the same time the protoplasmic mass becomes separated 
by a narrow cleft which runs between the two nuclei, into two 
masses, or blastomeres, one for each nucleus. By the repetition 
6f the process the two give rise to four, the four to eight, the 
tight to sixteen, until the embryo is an aggregate of numerous: 
‘small nucleated cells. ‘These grow at the expense of the 
putriment supplied from without and continue to multizly, 


= The fertilised egg out of which the animal grows is the result of the 
{fusion of two elements or germ-cells, known as sperm (derived from the 
ody of the male animal) and ovum or exg-cell (derived from the boa 
fof the female animal), Tn plants, the bodies corresponding to the sperms 
ihod ege-cells or ova are contained in the pollen-erains and ovales or 
Giabryo-sceds respectively. But the mechonism of ferttisation and the 

3 c of animals. Tt may be 

Dprocess of development are dfferect from those of animals. Tt may 
Mided heresthat, among higher animals and plants, sexnal reproduction 
pestocst cer Asexual or nonsexnal reproduction is found amon 
a ie: anisms. 
- soaie low ore 


is so natural and logical that 
sclemtific’. See Philosophy of God 
* Thus the bark and wood, 


aise from the modification og Pant 84 hones, flesh Se. of sai 
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any definite tissue"has made jj 


until, long before 
ato a kind of sketch mode} 


emiselves UP 


. Sie 
a sen —r Weismann hold two diametrically opposite views 
§¢ to variation and heredity. According to Lamarck, 


is cont by division. 
: appearance, they bifild th 


i 
ax of the egveloping animal in which model many, if ot all, of the acquired variati 
at eon Ere re. represented.” (Elementary Physiology, record iitions are transmitted to succeeding generation 
aes ». 306). ee cman, they cannot be transmitled ; only 
Ive ‘The above few lines give us some idea of the way in which: of Weisma tions of the germ-plasm can be. A brief account 
_ of life © _the development of an organism takes place. “The whole process cieycniana’s theory and of the controversy over the trans: 
and « is so remarkable,” says Mr. Watson, a biologist, ‘that it looks d 'y of acquired characters is given below, © . 
conse ‘as though an invisible hand were at work, drawing out here, The theory of variation and heredity, worked out b: 
realis pinching there, and gradually moulding a complete little copy of Weismann, a distinguished German biologist, is briefl eS. 
end v the parent form.” (Heredity, p. 14). Indeed, all such facts point, the Germ-plasm Theory. By it he has done more to eae : 
tiality to immanent teleology which we have maintained in this book, | Tesearch and discussion than any other biologist since Darw aa 
andi ie sect tien, that. protoplasmic cells, by multiplicatfon|anial 4 It is a highly complicated yet an interesting. theory and has 
Te tal modification of themselves, build up even the most complex | Moreover an important philosophical bearing, “Hence a general 
the u organisms. It should be borne in mind that cells work une account of this theory should be given even in an elementary 
the s modified in the more vital parts of an organism, e.g., they treatise on modern philosophy, though the question is really 
is constitute the gray materials of the spinal cord and the brain. Saoiceical one. Part of the theory has been disredited|; ut 
oo Sn ee still the essential ideas involved in the theory have been widely 
A few words may be said in this connection about the alles Soe prerees ‘ 
evolution of the organic kingdom in general. We know that, |p peeled ee ee gee 
according to the theory of evolution, the highest organisms Retention; (i) noa.t pienrrechic meme eo 
atose by modification out of the lowest. Nov, it is yenerally | ieee leaioncieesae a stated 
a pore Gaseie e  e foie St experet har fhe mao of Han 
eS Ee alite aad ae eee kaa _ ee though they are more cautions than 
sal fc lonrat corsets gee , But com feismann himself, and, instead of saying dogmatically that 
f ae nian Xe Gore Feet cae wo, ‘These are called prot ‘nequired characters can never be transmitted, they say that the 
Ba , Bae leas. (its eRe oom mae oat thesis of the transmissibility of acquired characters is not 
‘acteristics, (ji) proto i 2 
‘dor the meee a re tae first Bes) which ae Now, Weismann, in explaining his theory, used « null 
a exeat spacles, of anicabs Paes ser? loped into # fof technical expressions, the meanings of which must be known 
aad ‘ind the protophyta into the different i the human Us before we can understand the theory. In the brief sketch 
re 7 - it species of plants. theory that is given here, technical terms have been 
om ; Soren Bes fr ae ea stare are few whi 
Ed -AMARCKIAN ASD Watsu genta * portant and unavoidable, and their meanings are accordingly 
in A critiéal account of es ees Oe ; 5 
> its bean sive fp, take - ; i) Atquired characters or mo 
‘ 3 1. Te hay teristics developed by an individual during his life-time in 


2s0P 
es by rt, ExeTCIsey 
response to the action of the ree or by effpr 
tice, and se ay ie careflly borne i mind s— 
‘he following Points afe HU hich is acquired during the 
{o) An Required character is one 
life-time of the individual. Only 
‘afled ‘acquired’ as actually mak 
individual life-time. (b) Secondly, an 8 ; 
ees eae is acquired or developed b; 
seated ar eee owing to the infiaence of enviro- 
vnent® or through interaction with the environment or by 
tee or ase and disuse of limbs, (¢) Thirdly, an acquired char 
fer is 2 change produced on the body (and sometimes also in 
the mind) of an organic being, and not directly on its germ= 
plasm. 
(i) Germ-plasm, We next proceed te consider the meaning 
of another term that is frequently used, viz., germ-plasm. Tt 
means the germinal matter or substance which gives origin to 
new individuals. 
iii), Germ-cell. 
taining germinal matter. A germ-cell coming from the body of 
an individual, after union with a germ-cell from another indi- 
vidual of the opposite sex, develops into a new individual. 
‘This is the law governing the reproduction of higher animals. 
‘The union of male and female germ-cells which precedes the 
development of a new individual is technically called fertilisation, 
‘The result of the fusion or union of two germ-cells is the 
fertilised egg. See p. 151, foot-note. > 
liv), Somatic—an adjective derived from Greck goma mean 
ing body. Hence the word means bodily or having reference 


to body. Weismann frequently speaks of ‘coma’, ‘somatic cells’, 
‘somatic changes’. 


such characters are technically 
e their appearance in the 
acquired character is one 
nborn character. An 

am 


cer 


It means a reproductive cell, a cell con- 


__ We now proceed to consider the theory of germinal conti- 
muity or continuity of germ-plasm. According to it, the whole 
of the germ-plasm contained én ‘a parent germ-cell or egg’ is not 


"By the word ‘environment? 
on cnored ttn Caen ar sae all exermal cicarotnaces 
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sed up in the construction of the body 
Portion is reserved unchanged for the for 
of the offspring. ‘Thus the germ-cell of an individual of one 
Beneration gives rise not only to the body of an individidd of the 
next, but also directly to its germ-cells, so that the body docs 
hot produce germ-cells, but only contains them. ‘The line of 
descent is from germ-cell to germ-cell, and the "bodymells” in 
each generation are regarded as offshoots having no function in 
Feproduction beyond that of guarding and nourishing the germs. 

‘This may be made clearer in the following way. Let us 
Suppose that a fertilised germ-cell divides itself into a number 
of cells which constitute a new individual, ‘The body of the 
individual is constituted by the cells of the specialised organs, 
and bones, muscles, &c. which arise from the modification of 
the cells. But the germ-cells of the new individual are not 
formed from the body-cells, but are derived directly from the 
germ-cells of the preceding generation. 


of the offspring ; a 
mation of germ-cells 


Tt should be remembered that, according to Weismann, 
though germ-plasm can be converted into body-plasm, body- 
plasm can never become germ-plasm, just as a mass of soft clay 
can’be converted (by moulding, drying and burning) into a vase, 
but the vase can never be turned back into the original soft and 
plastic clay. ‘Thus the germ-plasm is virtually independent of 
the body or ‘somatic envelope,’ "The bodily envelope simply 
“contains, protects and nourishes the germ-plasm. Following 
this line of thought, Weismann comes to the conclusion that 
modifications acquired by an individual—adaptations of his body 
th external conditions, effects of training, exercise, use and dis- 
ise of parts—cannot be transmitted to the offspring.* 


Another idea involved in the view of germinal continuity is 
to be noticed liere. According to it, the connection between the 


Modern biologists of the school of Weismann do not mean to say 
What nothing can affect the nature of germ-plasm. ‘They admit that 
‘certain causes acting on the body may affect the germ-plasm, But they 
hhold that the effect of any condition on the tody will not be reproduced 
fo the offspring, in any representative manner, through the germ= 


es 


prin 
188 ovtl 


on and those of the next is not { 
acteristics depend on the 
both 


one yenerati 
The child's char 
but indirectly in the sense that 


characteristics of 
direct, but indirec 


yer’ge not directly, tant a 
oe a nthe nature of the germ-plasm from which both aliks 
ai formed.” As Prof. Doneaster say: “Germ-substance 15 


: being a kind of offshoot 
derived from germ-substance, the body being 9 kind of es ko : 
from it.» The child is like its parent, not because it Is Produce 


from the par cause both child and pare produced 
ep put because both child and parent a r 
‘om the parent, but nee ee 


from “the same stock of germ-plasm, ! 
i material to start with, similar conditions in which to 
How, then, is organic 
through the hereditary 


Simila 
develop—therefore like begets like.” 
evolution rendered possible? It 
transmission and accumulation of inborn variations 

We have now to consider as briefly as possible the arguments 
for and against the transmissibility of acquired characters, We 
may begin by saying that no positive evidence in favour of 
the theory of transmissibility of acquired chara 
found. If transmission of acquired characters were the rule, 
we should expect it to occur in a fair percentage of tases. Of 
the alleged cases of such transmission, some do not stand the 
test of close inspection, and the majority of remaining cases 
are capable of being explained consistently with Weismann’s 
theory ; and there is reason to believe that the few cases that are 
not open to objection may be mere chance coincidences, ‘The 
whole position has been summed up by Prof. Arthur ‘Thomson, 
an impartial writer, in the following words; “The question 
resolves itself into one of matter of fact: have we any concrete 
orftence to warrant us in believing that definite modifications 
are ever, as such or in any representative degree, transinitted? 
Tt appears to us that we have not. But to say dogmatically 
that such transmission is impossible, is unscientific.”” 

Let us take some concrete examples. (i) Haeckel cites the 


case of a bull whose tail was squeezed off by th i 
door. The calf 4f the bull was tail- feergaage 
been @ chance coincidence? 


ters has be 
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of a cow which lost one of its horns by ulcera- 
tion ; it had afterwards three calyes which, “ 
same side of the head, no true horn, 
bone hanging to the skin? 
wnissibility, 


showed, on the 
but @ small nucleus of 
But this is no proof df tran 
for another explanation is possible. The cow with 
an ulcerated horn may well have had a naturally imy 
Which was readily attacked by disease, 
may have been increased by an inborn vari 
(ii) The Weismann 
the effects of trainin; 
mitted to the offsp: 
F 


perfect horn, 
and the imperfection 
ion in the offspring, 
ms, again, on their side point out that 
» exercise, habit, are not, as a rule, trans- 


ig. The son of a fencing-master does not 
sarily become a good fencing-master, or does not become 
50 more quickly than his father se is actually found 
Out, we cannot infer from it. that the habit of the father is 
transmitted to the 


If such a ey 


child, for “certain natural dispositions in 
course of growth may have passed from the plasma 


gendering 
the father to the plasma engendering the son, may have grown 
on the way by the effect of the primitive impetus, and thus 
assured to the son a greater suppleness than the 


(Bergson). 


(iv) “By far the most important eviden 
of the effects of mutilations is furnished by the experiments 
of Dr. Brown-Sequard on guinea-pigs. 
operations were performed on the spinal 


for the inheritance 


In these experiments 
‘ord and nerves of 


Many individuals. In certain cases these operations were 
followed by a peculiar condition resembling epilepsy, and this 
Gondition appeared, in some few cases, in the offspring, In 


fone of the most striking cases the sciatic nerve had been-onts 
The creatures, of course, lost sensation in their hind limbs,’ 
With the result that many of them gnawed off several of their 
hind toes. 
obtained which lacked several of their hind toes, or sometimes 
their whole hind feet.” 

But these conclusions, too, are open to criticism 


From these a small proportion of offspring were 


“The 
‘operations by which epilepsy was yitoduced were very severe in 
their effects on the nervous system and the whole constitution 


A Of the animals, with the result that few perfect young were 
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» of the young were classed as geperall 
nots in no way suggesting epileps 
vay showed special defects in no Way ; 
ree 2) epileptic, The appearance of these few amongst « 
a few were c ; Ee 3 
farge mifmber of imperfect offspring can hardly b regarded 
wvidence that the epilepsy, as such, was inherited. In the other 
case quoted the explanation lias been suggested that the toes of 
: spies were actually perfect at birth, but were 
Arerwards guaveed off by eneir dams, It is well known that 
vodents occasionally show a tendency to gnaw the tails or feet of 


their young, and it seems that this might well occur, especially 
as the habit had been previously somewhat di 

{v) Again, the Lamarckians say that generations of giraffes 
have stretched their necks to reach the foliage of trees, and thus 
the neck of the giraffe has grown to a prodigious length 

But the Weismannians say that the giraffe has become long- 
necked, because “through many generations the longer-necked 
specimens have been able to reach more leaves than their shorter- 
necked fellows, and consequently have been able to live throught 
times of scarcity, when the others starved. ‘The longer-neckedl 
specimens have continually been preserved by Nature, and the 
race has become long-necked."” 

(vi) Qnite recently two distinguished biologists, Su 
and Kammerer, have made some observations which seem to 
support the idea that acquired characters are transmitted to 
the offspring. It has been found out that “the changes pro- 
duced in mice by rearing at higher temperatures are inherited 
eapep hg ne st a mee eee cel ave be 
structure are brought about. But fete Sean a 
quired to confirm these results.’” (Watson). 7 
‘ We conclude, therefore, that the question is still an « 

e. We must say, however, with Ber Sig 
like Gaeta gson, that “even if we 
mnissibility of ac vinrable view of the theory of the trans- 
econiaeate Oe ee a facts show that 
shall wwe expect it to develop a and net the mle, 

an organ like the eye 


produced. Mat Diss 


the yous guine 


loped” 
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lution, i i 
Ee see: a: Tn fact, it may be said that, generally speak 
ing, acquited characters have no echo i ? nah 
aaa echo in thé offspring, and when 


ations in the offsprin, 


ig have gererally no 
original one 


Thus, the transinission of 


acters cannot be an important factor i 
vlution, even if it be possible, st ™ Pislowical 


Visible likeness to the 
acquired chi 
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CHAPTER XI 
"Bux Ines OF SPECIES. 
ea) 


“ (Spec 


: 5 
§ 1. Principal theories as to t 


origin of species. ; — 
fact ving beings, i.¢., 
Peale eM ey in onccies or difereas 
plants, and animals are found in. species or different 
ee ee aitch ore casentially 
indefinite number of individuais which are essentially 
similar in their structpre and modes of life. “We have 
here to consider briefly the principal theories as to 
the nature and origin of species. One of these the 
has been fully considered in the last chapter 
* (1) The theory of the immutability of species (as 
held by Plato, Aristotle and their followers). 
According to this theory species are fi ed and 
unmodifiable or unchangeable. Every species is an 
+ sternal and immutable type corresponding to some- 
thing necessary in the ultimate nature of reality. 
Individuals come and go, but the ‘species abides or 
remains constant. 


he nature and 


How, then, do these thinkers explain the nature 
and origin of the different species? According to 
them, the whole universe is the working out or 
realisation of one absolute divine idea or plan. That 
absolute idea is being eternally realised, but, being 
infigite, is never exhausted. Now, every species has 

“sa special reason or ground for its existence in the 
divine idea—in ‘the Idea of all ideas’ which under- 
lies and gives nse to the universe as a whole. Hence 
every species is an eternal and immutable type. 
The essence of a species is' the special idea which 
tealises or embodies itself by evolving and sustaining 
eit toe noe ¥ Species. But as the 

a completely *or exhaustively realised in 


species is continued, 


THE IDEA ¢ 


(2) The theory 

Plato and his followers, as 
draw a sharp line of demarcation between different 
pecies. We have found that they maintéin that 
every species has a special reason or ground for its 
existence in the heart of things. In direct opposition 
to this theory, it is maintained by the up-halders of 
the theory of mechanical evolution that species are 
Mutable, changeable or variable. They are not fixed 
and eternal and have no eterfal reasons for istence, 
They tend to change from age to age fortuitously 
and with changing circumstances. Through the 

umulation of variations of changes in the course 
many generations, new varieties and species spring 
Up. OF these variations some are fortuitous and some 
aire due to the influence of environment, (See Ch, X), 
The higher species are supposed to have arieen by 
slow yet continuous modifications out of the lower, 
It is further, supposed that the evolution is not at all 
guided by reason, purpose or idea 
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of the mutability of specie 


we have seen before, 


Critical and concluding remarks, Tt has been 
shown in the previous chapter that the theory of 
teleological evolution is the most satisfactory one, 
In accordance with this view, we must admit that 
“whatever is, is rational.” Everything has a reason 
for its existence. A species, too, therefore, has a 
Feason for its existence in the divine idea or plan of 
the world. Indeed, unless we suppose that there is 
@ common reason, idea or essence underlying, exoly- 
ing und supporting a species, it is dificult to unde: 
stand its distinctness, uniformity and permanence. 
Thus far we ag with the Platonists, But we 
€annot say with them that the species are absolutely 
distinct from one another and are eternal and 
immutable types. We may say that the species are 
relatively fixed, for they have virtually remained the 
Same as far back as human records reach, We 
maintain that there has been an evolution, and that 
it has been guided by idea or reason. Though we 
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intai there 
maintain that ij 
underlying and evolving 
3 e existence 
reason for the existence ees 
not aa eternal. It is quite com 
principle of teleological evolution 
reason for which a species exists at 
world’s history may not exist at anot 


toe * 


may 

the 
to hold that the 
it one period of the 
her period. 


Universal and individual. 
ions here are: What is the precise 
the terms ‘universal’ and ‘individual’, 
to the 


es 


Our ques 
significance of the terms 
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ace, is more real tha 
assumed two forms :— 


(a) The theory 
theory that unive 
individuals), 

(b) The theory 
theory that 
individuals). 


n the individuals, 


It has: 


of Univ 


ersalia ante res (iee., the 
sals are pri 


r to and indeperdent of 


of universalia in 


« rebus (i,e., the 
Universals 


exist only as embodied in 


and tif former was apparently maintained by Plato 
and the latter by Aristotle. “Plato seems to have 
assumed that the formative $ 


is i e individual or essences which 
’ is the relation of the individual 4 atl i 
a Ba Now, by the term ‘universal’ we meaj > Bl the things to be vhat they are, have a 
el ae eg the mihinla—sthie ons essential tia _and ppranscendent existence independent of 
which evolves and sustains the individuals, Givericlia ee his (aes is called that of 
beat Ah | s vers ante res (i.e., universals anterior to 
eir unity and connection and thu: th kis tps Miho Pee aciacediy 
ae eek whole. In the case of a living organism things). He seems to have maintained that’ the 


the immanent power, plan or vital principle which 
evolves and sustains the organs and makes them one 
living system may be said to be the universal iw 
relation-to the individual parts. In the case of a 
species, the essence or the power which realises and 
embodies itseif in the individuals and makes them 
members of the same species may be called the 
universal in relation to the individual members. 7 
the case of the world-system as a whole, the Divil 
power or idea which evolves and sustains all 
individual finite beings contained in the world 
Sivgs them their unity and connection may be 
Ais the universal in relation to the individual fimt 

hings 


We now proceed to consider tI ation of 
individuals to the universal, ‘He Telation ol 


We should here explain the doctrine i 
and Nominalism (Individualism), "ts of Re 


1 ii doctrine of Metaphysical Realism or 


theory of universal essences 
Tt maintains that the 


universal, being ‘ 


€ssences existed as id 
creation. 


in the Divine Mind prior to 


Aristotle, on the contrary, understood the univer- 
Sals or the formative powers to be essences, existing 
only in the things and making them what they are, but 
more real than the things themselves and grounds of 
their forms and qualities, According to him, univer- 
sals, apart from their concrete embodiments in the 
Particulars or individuals, would be mere abstrac- 
tions. 

The theory of Plato is consistent with 
Popular Theism. The theo ‘y of Aristotle 
with Pantheism and Panentheism, 


Deism or 
consistent 


Il. Metaphysical Individualism and Nominalism. 

In direct opposition to the above theory of 
Realism, Metaphysical Individualism denies” the 
Existence of universals. It maintains that there is 
no essential power underlying the universe as a 
whole; the universe is only a mechanical aggregate 
of a plurality of particular units, In other words, 
the world as a whole has arisen from the fortuitous 


- 
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inati nun ate ie 
a pechati the operation of 3 
ee ee cand fa ’ Z Ag a a class ca SoncePts or general ideas and even objective realities correspond- 
rials and forces. Again, 


ing to them. But this is a kind of self, 
fallacy of language, 

conceive, such a thing 
is neither young nor ol 
fair ; or a triangle whi 
scalene? We 


deveption arising from 
How can there be, or how can, we even 
as humanity or triangularity—a*man. who 
Id, neither short nor tall, neither dark nor 
ich is neither isosceles nor equilateral nor 
can think only of individual concrete tiings, and 
Whenever we use a general term, what is really present in the 
tind (apart from the name) is a coyerete image of an individual 
taken as the specimen of the class. 
4 The theory which supposes that, we have the power of 
4 forming general concepts or class-ideas is called Conceptualism, 
Tt may be consistent with Metaphysical Realisin as well as with 
Metaphysical Individualism. Thus it may be supposed that there 
are real class-essences, and we can form ideas of them (Concep- 
{ualism combined with Realism), or it may be supposed that there 
is no real class-essence pervading the things of a class, but, in 
form a notion of something common, i.e., a 
general concept. (Conceptualism combined with Individualism), 


ity: matel date a 
FeO thing but the aggregate ore eam 
teal of the particular individuals. here is ag 
obi ctive class-essence underlying or SUPE the 
occ cally, a Kving organism has no ‘atlying 
ote under: complicated 
rrinciple underlying 5 np Ticated 
Raines Thus we see that J) Bee! indi 
vidualism is consistent with pluralistic stems of 


Philosophy 


NOTE I 
Nature or Concepts: Reatism, CONCEPTUALISM AND 
NoMINALISM. 


‘Two distinct views have heen maintained by the exponents 
of Metaphysical Individualism with regard to onr class-ideas or 
concepts. Some say that our class-ideas or concepts have only 
& subjective existence and have nothing corresponding to them 
in the real objective world. In other words, it is maintained b 
them that we have the power of forming abstract concepts 0 
general ideas after comparing individuals and noticing their point 
of similarity ; but there is nothing real corresponding to such 
concept. Others, again, go further and maintain that even 
formation of subjective concepts or general class-ideas within 
mind is impossible. What, then, is present in our minds 
we speak of a class or species? ‘Their answer is that we ha 
oyg. minds only 


thinking, we may 


Criticism of Nominalism and concluding remarks, 


(1) ‘The doctrine of Nomin 
istic system of metaphysics 


ism is consistent with a plural- 


But Pluralism is an inadequate 
it is unable to explain the order and harmony of the 
. (See pp. 98-99, also Ch. XXT, Philosophy of God). 
{2) Nominalism, if carried out consistently, makes science 
and philosophy impossible. Indeed, extreme Nominalism takes 
AWAY the very possibility of reasoning. Reasoning can became a 


frie source of knowledge only if we suppose that things may” 
Agree in having a common essential nature and that we can form 
fam idea of such a common nature. In other words, reasoning is 
possible if we accept Conceptualism and Realism (at least in a 
relative sense). As Plato remarked, “Whosoever denies that 
Mie essential forms of things have real existence and remain 


a 


nothing whereon the understanding 


| can Tay Hold and takes away the very possibility of reasoning 
(Plato's Dialogues). 
Me 
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{@) The question what is E 


hether we © 
1 and need not be full 

: cent to aay here that Conceptualism may be justifieg 
will be sufficient to say alism takes for granted that, whenever 
Nomiyk in terms of concrete images. Tntrg. 
actual thinking, we rarely 


3 a class or W! can form true © 
a 
speak o 


ly discussed here, J 
ideas is psychological : 


pts OF zeneral | 


psychologically. 
we think, we have to thin! 
owever, that, in 


spection “reveals, be foal (Son, 
take the time and trouble of picturing a coer te image of an 
individual taken as the specimen of the class. 
neral term is uttered, the meaning flashes through our minds, 

5 the conviction that the general term stands for any 
y be added here that 


As soon as a 


and we have 
indefinite aumber of individ 
the process of conception is pa 


tly sub-conscious.* 


NOTE I. 


BroLocicat. EVOLUTION = 


We have explained and criticised above in 1 way the 
Lamarckian and Darwinian theories of biological evolution. We _ 
propose here to make a few additional remarks, explanatory and 
critical, on the view of Darwin and to compare his view with the 
views of some other recent biologists. 

As we have pointed out above, Darwin supplemented his 
original principle of ‘fortuitous variation and natural selecti 
by other principles, e.g., the principle of correlation of @ 
(otherwise called the principle of correlative changes), 
ee of sexual sélection, and the Lamarckian principle 

ification by the influence c/ environment and use and di 
vy: eee first and the last have been fully explail 


: © have now to say a few words about the second 
third principles, 


gene! 


4 


the 


* For 9 fall acecont 
ogy, 3d edition, yp, 


(See p. 141). A few words, 


cf the controverss 
Baas, 


present im our mind when we} . 
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therefore, should be. said here, by way of 


artificial selection and the possibility 
Natural Selection. F 
Darwin with the 


mation, about 


of transition from it to 
ly, we have to compare the view of 


views of other recent biologists, 
has already been m: 


Lamarckian theory 
‘own hypothesis. 


Reference 
ade to the view of Weismann who rejects the 


pted by Darwin as supplementary to his. 
But other biologists have propouiftled other 
theories, ¢.g., the theory of Evolution by sudden variations 
{called Development by Mutatiqns) advocated by Naudin, 
Bateson, Hugo De Vries, and others, This theory, too, should, 
therefore, be explained in a general ws 


I. Let us first-briefly explain and illustrate artificial selec- 


tion and see how Darwin passes from it to Natural selection, As 
the name implies, artificial selection means selection by man for 
some end of his own. 
by professional bi 


It is the method employed, for instance, 
ders of animals. ‘Thus, when a breeder 
wishes to obtain the improvement of a breed in a definite direce 


tion, he selects such male and female animals for reproduction 
ible degree some desirable qualities, og. 


peculiar plumage, fine wool, flesh, swiftness, strength, smart- 


as possess in a remar' 


ness Sc. From the offspring which inherit the parental 
qualities, selections are again made according to the same 
principle, In this way, the breeders obtain, in a’ comparatively 


short time, by summation of minute differences, fine breeds of 
animals—fowls, pigeons, sheep, goats, cattle, pigs, horses, dogs 
Ke. —possessing some desirable qualities in a remarkable degree, 
Now, the above cases illustrate artificial selectionyei.c., 
Why should we not admit 


selection by man, for his own ends. 
ature is the greatest of all breeders, 


‘a sort of Natural Selection? 
4nd selects individuals with cer 
‘of the species (not deliberately like man, but unconsciously or 
unintentionally). But if there be natural selection—gradual 
selection of certain traits in living things to be intensified and 
Strengthened, through a long line of slight variations, in the 
indiyiduals of successive generations,—in what principle cam 
wwe find the determining condition? Why, in the universal 


in variations for the propagation 


wr 
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. renee ¥ 
struggle for existence among living beings- Onlyguch as with 


their spontaneous variations are fitted for the strugale survive 
fad propaeate iseir kind. ‘They are selected by Nature, 20 to 
speak. + It is easy to see that, according to this theory, evolis 
tion is exceedingly slow and has been rendered possible by the 
hereditary transmission and accumulation of 


extremely minute or slight variations 
Critical Remark: (i) The main defect of the theory has 


already been pointed out. It has been already shown that there 
is no passage from artificial selection to Natural selection as 
understood by Darwin and his followers. The whole difficulty, 


continuous 


arises from the supposition that Nature operates blindly aud the > 


organic variations are fortuitous. We should, therefore, suppose_j 
that the course of evolution is teleological (See pp. 140-143) 

In artificial selection, man as a rational being chooses again 
and again two factors or individuals, both endowed with the 
to perfect, and thus brings about 


character or quality he wishe: 


i every living 
creature is « continua! struggle for existence against che external forces 
Te may be added 
duction or high ratio of 
increase of living Leings and the scarcity of the 1 
‘The rewmrces of Nature are limited; more living beings 
existence than what can be fed at the table of Natur i thus there 
isa struggle. There is for a certain given number of animals a certalmt 
amount of subsistence, and the means of subsistenc: are not found in 
the same amount in all seasons of the year, ‘Thus living beings have to 
coutend or struggie for food. In this struggle the unfit necessarily 
Snccuiwb anh the fittest alone survive. We here recognise the celebrated 
Principle of Malthus, which has caused so much discussion in Political 
Beosomy and which is transferred ty Darwin from man to the whwle 
animal kingdom (See Ch. TH of Origin of Species) 


create TE se that the straggle arises in various ways: a 


“According to Darwin and his followers, the life 


of inorganic Nature and against rival living beings, 


here that the struggle is partly due to ove 


nat iving 
Gi Mtuatle for selt-preservation ) against che physical 
rees of nature, (ii) ayainst its enemies which tive and 
against its rival beings for food. 
hat, with the Darwiniaus, th asian 
mae ; us, the expre 
nly a figite of speech; for Nature. whi 


indiy and anconscioanty thes elect anything im 
Er to 
vei enting mM cummot select iiny 


conditions or 
Prey upon its species, and i 


+ It shoold be rememberest 1 
Natural Selection 
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in the long, run a breed of animals possessing the desirable 
quality or characteristic in a remarkable degree. In order that 
natural selection may bring about 


the same result, natural 
selection should be rational ; in other words, there gaust be 


rational principle underlying Nature which brings about, pre- 
Serves, accumnlates and perfec 


certain organic characteristics 
and thereby evolves a new species out of some old ane 


(ii) The truth of the teleological conception is corroborated 
by the fact that Darwin himself, frequently uses teleological 
language. ‘Contrivance’ 


‘beautiful contrivance’—‘curious con- 
trivance'—‘marvellous adjustments'—such expressions recur 
Over and over again in his treatises 


Passage from his ‘Origin of Species’ 


Here is one significant 


ature's productions 
are far truer in character than man’s productions ; they are 
infinitely better adapted to the most complex conditions of life, 
and plainly bear the stamp of a far higher workmanship. 
(Ch, IV) E 

In another passage which occurs in his treatise on fertilisa- 
tion of orchids, he says, “The labellum is developed into a tong 
nectary in order (0 allract Lepidoptera, and we shall presently 
give reasons for suspecting that the nectar is purposely so lodged 
that it can be sucked only slowly, i order to give time for the 


curious chemical quality of the viscid matter sitting hard and 
dry.”" (p, 29). As Duke of Argyll very aptly remarks, “Darwin 
‘exhausts every form of Words and of illustration by which 
mental purpose can be described But this is not all. ‘The 
jen of special use, as the controlling principle of construction, 


is so impressed on Mr. Darwin's mind that, in every deliil of 


structure, however singular or obscure, he has absolute fuith 


that in this lies the ultimate explanation."” (Reign of Law, 
pp. 39, 40). 


fi) It appears from what has been said above that Darwitt 
But whatever 


himself sometimes felt the necessity of teleology 
been the opinion of Darwin himself, any one who 
ts collected in the excellent treatises 
ed to believe in the existence of a 


may have 
studies carefully the 
written by Darwin is fo 


Ps gw 
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“As Dr. Flint rightly ren 


‘mental power working in Nature. 
‘phe works of Mre Darwin are inva ee 
owing to the multitude of ‘beautiful contrivances” and ‘r 
vellous adjustments’ admirably desc 

on the fertilisation of orchids and on insectivorous plants req 
ir Iegitimate conclusions deduced and applied in 
atises of Natural Theology. If 


Juable to the ,Theologiam 


ribed in them. ‘The treatises 


only to have thei 
order to de transformed into tres 
Paley’s famous work be now somewhat out of date, it is not 


Darwin and his followers have refuted it, but 
nfirms. 


because Mr. 
because they have brought so much to light which ci 


‘m, p. 208). , 


its argument." (The 


(iv) The theory of fortuitous variations is inconsistent with 
organs,’ first clearly 


the biological law of ‘correlation o} 
explained and illustrated by the great naturalist, Cuvier. 


According to this law, “Every organized being forms a whole—a 


peculiar system of its own, the parts of which mutually cor~ 


Tespond, and concur in producing the same definite action, by 


ge in form 
without the others also changing, and consequently each of 
them, taken separatel 


a reciprocal reaction. None of these parts can ch 


ly, indicates and ascertains all the others. 
‘Thus if the intestines of an animal are so organised as to be 
fitted for the digestion of flesh only, and that flesh recent, it is 
necessary that its jaws be so constructed as to fit them for 
devouring live prey ; its claws for seizing and tearing it; its 
teeth for cutting and dividing it; the whole system of its 
organs of motion for purstiing and overtaking i 
of sense for discovering it at a distance. 
that nature have placed in 


3 and its organs 
Tt is even necessary 
its brain the instinct necessary for 
teaching it to conceal itself, arid to lay snares for its vic 
Stated briefly, the law runs thus :—The organs are bound 
eee sence relations, and the forth of each is determined 
nf the others. Consequently, if a chief organ undergoes 
be re neeunt modification, all the other essential orfns inst 
re modified to preserve equilibrium.” 
Now, it is impossible ty exp 


f plain such phenomena by fortui= 
‘ous variations and without teleology, = Peteioiea ale 


orm ehaacchamdreccotlege central Libral 
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Darwin himself admits tNe truth of the above principle in 
his principle of correlation of growth or corsclalive changes. It 
is enunciated by him in the following way 
isation is to tied tog 


that when sli 


The whole orgi 
ether during its growth and dev@lopment, 


ht variations in any one part occur and are 
thro 


h natural selection, other parts become 
modified.” (Origin of Species, Ch. V). Now, heres a fact 
Which points to teleology 

TI. Let us now consider the law of sexual selection as enun- 
ted by, Darwin,* A little reflection will show that it is 
Obviously teleological in its nature, Roughly speaking, it 


implies selection, by an individual of one sex, of an individual 


cha 


cteristies, 
According to Darwin, it is the female that usually selects, so 
that we may 


Of the opposite sex having certain pecul 


nerally define sexual selection as the female's 


selection among her suitors, In his ‘Descent of Man’ Darwin 


gives a large mass of facts to establish that many peculiarities 
found in the male animals are the effects of sexual selection, 


Let us take the case of birds. Darwin says that “there is the 


severest rivalry between the males of many species to attract 


females by singing. The rock-thrush of Guiana, birds of 


paradise, and some others congregate ; and successive males 


display their gorgeous plumage and perform strange antics 
before the females which, standing by as spectators, choose at 
last the most attractive partner." (Origin of Species, p. 108). 
He believes that ‘female birds, by selecting, during thousands 


carding 


‘Of generations, the most melodious or heautiful mates, 


to their standard of beauty, have produced a marked cffect"* 
(Ibid). Tu short, he supposes that “when the males and females 
ve the same general habits of life, but differ in 


of any animal 
structure, colour or ornament, such differences have been 
nainly caused by sexual sclection operating through many 
generatio€is.”” ‘Thus, according to Darwin, many peculiarities 


© Darwin gave a tolerably clear sketch of this principle in his ‘Origin 
fof Species!, Ch. IV; but it fas been dealt with at full tength in his 
second spain work ‘Descent of Man.’ 
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s males -soch as theif various oranmertalO®® 
eee cmeducing wausic, thex glands Fer rae 
Bae are been developed, tarongh sexual SISO 1 1 
odours—have bee ite the females. It may be 8 


Rye ee ae ‘males that have generally 


Saly 
serving Saly Ba 
here that, in Darwin's opinion, it is the 

P lection 
been modified through sexual selecti 


+ the advantages or the 
the males have been transmitted to 
the females have been 
essed bY 


superiorifies possessed by piusies' 
their gale offspring. In a few cases, the fells 
modified through sexual selection, the excel seeks, 

* females being transmitted to their female offspring 
“Ss as explained above, 


f Sexual Selection, 

Vow e principle of Sexual S« 

Be carat a We may ask the question 
is quite cor : = seen 
What is the cause of the instincts, tastes and the attractiv 
variations spoken of by Darwin? How is it that the peculiar- 
iter in auch cases are transmitted by individuals to the offspring 
of their own sex and go on accumulating from generation to 


sistent with Teleology: 


generation? It appears from what has been said by Darwin on 
the subject that the generic ideal is unconsciously present in the 
individuals of one sex and manifests itself in their preference 
for those individuals of the opposite sex who most nearly approxi- 
we explain this fact without teleology? The 
Selection is the production of melodiousness, 
variation in form and colour, and the like. Can 
al forces, not subservient to a Supreme Intelligence, 
be conceived working towards so essentially ideal a goal 
as beauty and melodiousness? 


mate it. How ca 


end of Sexual 
beauty 
Dlind phy 


fil. We have seen above that, according to Darwin, one 
shecies is formed from another by the accumulation of extremely 
minute, infinitesimal or insensible variations. In other words, 
he maintains that a new species or variety is formed out of an 
old one by slow, yet continuous oF incessant modifications of 


parts Seing on through innumerable generations. Nglura non 
Jecit Saltum—Natare does not leap? 


of Darwin, ‘Thus, according to him, 
slow. : 


Now, this Darwinian hypothesis of infinitely 


is a favourite aphorism 
evolution is exceedingly 


stall modifica~ 
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tions, 


cumulated by time and fixed by 


heredity, though still 
aceepted by many, is h 


radually giving way to 
» that of sudden variations or mutations 
hypothesis, a new species comes into being out of ap old one 


all at once by the appearance of several new characters, 
Words, according to th 


nother hypothesis, 
Aceérding to this 


Tn other 
his theory, the actual transition from species 
to species takes place abruptly or suddenly 


1, and not glowly by 
imperceptible degrees. 7 x 


his theory, worked out by Naudin, 
Bateson, afd especially by Hugo De Vries, has been accepted by 
4 large number of biologists at thé present day. It is believed 
by them that an organism cannot undergo change in any one 


essential point without being reconsiructed as a whole, and 
that a new variety arises by a 


sudden reconstruction and 
transition of the whole 


from one form to another, ‘Thus, 

Nature does actually leap, This is 
the theory of development by mutation ; otherwi: 
theory of Saltatory 


cording to these think 


called the 
Evolution or the theory of Halmatogenosis 
and Heterogenesis 


Which of these theories is the right one? Now, a number 
of facts affording corroboration of the Mutation Theory hi 


as 
been collected by its supporters. 


It is especially De Vries who 
brings forward, from his experiments and horticultural observa- 
tion, comprehensive evidence of the mutational origin of new 


species from old ones by leaps and bounds. But the attitude of 
Ve Vries towards Darwin is conciliatory throughout 

y say with Bergson that “perh: 
tly true." (Creal 


Indeed, 
ps both the theories are 
‘lution, p. 67) 


But it is not necessary for us to ta 


ke any definite site in 
debate. Tt will be sufficient for us if it can be shown that 


each form of Evolutionism is quite consistent with, aud, it 
fact, tends to support, Telcology. We have already shown 
that the Darwinian theory of Evolution by insensible modifica- 
tions cdhinot dispense with ‘Teleology 
the theory of sudden 
ciple stil more imperion: 
that “ev 


We may now: show that 
iations or mutations requires the prin- 
. We may say with Dr. Rudolf Otto 
y one of its points yields to teleological considerations} 


fact of correlation., If any ovf 
act 


tution decidedly, frem the 
Sei one very 
would probably 2 
e now considering. 


without Teleology, 
the sudden 


concrete 


make a dheory 
ipoint, he 


construct 
(Naturalism 
it i 


were 10 
teleological stand bi 
similar ttthe one which we 95 
Ali Rilision, p-_ 171-9 Indes 
one ee explain correlation of 


and transition of the W 


organs and 


hole from one form to 


impossible 
reconstruetion 
1 was not altogether 
but he looked upon 


jothet 
4 ae ald be borne in mjnd that Darwi 


en variation, 
wets of sudden varia ls a : 
ature’—as ‘monstrosities’ incapable of 
"But many other biologists, many of 


ignorant of the fa 
them as ‘sports < 
ecpetuating themselves. 
Biological evolution and have 
of mutation or saltatory evolution 
: are given below : 


have regarded these as main 
accordingly accepted 


Besscas io in a definite 


the theory 
direction, Some facts supporting the theory 

“One Seth Wright, the proprietor of a farm on the banks of 
the Charles River in Massachusetts, possessed a flock of fifteen 
ewes and a ram of the ordinary kind. In the year 1791, one 
of the ewes presented her owner with a male lamb, differing, 
by a proportionally long 


for no assignable reason, from its parents 
body and short, baady legs whence it was unable to emulate its 
relatives in those sportive leaps over the neighbour's fences in 
Which they were in the habit of indulging, much to the good 
farmer's vexation. . . ‘The variety appears to have arisen in full 
force, and, as it were, per saltum:: a wide and definite difference 
appeasing at ouce between the Ancon ram and°the ordinary 
sheep. It is not possible to point out any obvious reason for the 
appearance of the variety—to use a conveniently erroneous 
Phrase, the variation arose spontaneously. ‘The Ancon ram was 
ne ee eee ee i interesting to note 
sheep. The bandy-legged variety eee ee Yagi 

not prove 


valuable, and has long a 
ie wo, become e: 2 
ot its origin is interesting.” ict, but the history 


“The oldest 


recorded mutation occurred in the rather 


or Keesha eHSMdra college central 
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Plant, the greater celandine, In 1590, an apothe- 
Heidelberg had some plants of cel 
+ when there appea 
4 peculiar new form, 
narrow lobes, : 


landline growing in his 
st the ordinary. spet 


d among 


Which had its leaves divided to very 
nid its petals also cut or laciniated. 

Teaved celandine breeds true from seed and is now wid 
8 a garden flower, but al 


"The cut- 


lel 


grown 
the specimens are descerflled from 
the one original plant which arose unexpe 


dly as a ‘sport.’ 


“The importance of mutations kas been emphasised by Pro- 
fessor De Vries of Amsterdam, 
of the subject 


, and he has made a special study 
: Tn the course of much experimental work he 
fortunate enough to find a plant which w: 
Producing mutations right 


as Lamarck’ 


fas, as it were, 


nd left. ‘This was the plant known 
ening Primrose, which had been accidentally 
introduced into Holland from America. 
growi 


De Vries found the plant 
in a deserted potato-field in 1886, and the following 
year he discovered two peculiar forms, a smooth-léaved form and 
a type with a peculiarly short style. De Vries removed stocks of 
these different types to the botanical garde 


at Amsterdam, and 
there proceeded to grow enormous numbers of seedlings. 


ongst these a large number 


new mutations were found— 
with red-nerved leaves, another with 
and several others. Altogether ten perfectly 
distinct new types were discovered, all but one of which bred 


A giant and a dwarf, a for 


very broad leave: 


truc from seed. Some of these mutations were produced many 
times, others on! 


very rarely. 


to show what we mean by the 
term mutation. We have given a few particular instances, but 


“These examples will serv 

+ it must not be imagined that only a limited number of e 

Known. A great number of mutations have been described 

7 many of our varicties of cultivated plants and domestic 
i 


imals have undoubtedly arisen in this way." (Watson) 


| IV. It has been said above that the chance of the produc: 
© tion of new varieties out of old ones through fortuitous variation 
) and Natutal Selection has been mathematically shown to be 
‘extremely small by Mr, Alfred Bennet, a thoughtful writer. Let 
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the ¢ 
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force, 1 
appear; 
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as an exummgle, a certain 


colour is, protective 


how he proceet see 
oS Cetera ge ther butterflies called 
kes them like othe 
because the colour makes ti cee ve eae 
ich the birds avoid for thelr © 
alae oe sd follower of Darwin, attributes this 
W: a distinguished fe c 
ennet procee 
advantage to Natural Selection Mr. Bennet P 


his theory thus: 


us see 


iis to exami 


lace, 


y to their 
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eserved by their new dress, every 
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hosis. ‘The chances 


through 20 generations, 
hutterflies not being yet pr 
reason of selection disappears, 
to chance the continuation of the metany 
which this has of being realised can then be very approximately 
calculated.” The chance of first entrance of the operation of 
Scatural Selection is thus computed by Bennet, after redut 1g 
2) generations to ten, in order to give every admissible advan 
to the theory, and to simplify the terms of calculation : 


@Suppose there are twenty different ways in which a Lept 
may vary, ane only of these being in the direction ultitm 
required. ‘The chance of any individual producing a descet 
which will take its place in the succeeding generation, varying i 
the required direction, is Jy; the chance of this operation bei 
eg in the same direction in the 2nd generation is ey? = 
2, per td this occurring for ten successive generations 
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CHAPTER XII 
=~“ IwrropuctoRY REMARKS. 


§ 1. Fundamental Problems. ; 
We have discussed above the fundamental 
problems of matter and life. We now proceed to study 


Philosophy of Mind which starts from the resul 
of Empirical Psychology (otherwise called Phené 
menology of Mind) and rises from it to Rational 


Psychology (otherwise called Ontology or Metaphysics 
of Mind), The following are some of the main 
problems discussed in Philosophy of Mind: What is 
the real character of mental substance, soul 
spirit? How is soul related to matter and life 
involves the question: What is the precise 
between mind and the physical organism or body 
What is the origin of consciousness which is the 
essence of mind? Does mind grow or develop as 
the body grows? If so, what are the conditions on 
which mental development depends? What is the 
relation between animal mind and rational mind? 
Has the latter grown out of the former by continuous 
develppment? Has there been a continuous mental 
development in the human race? What is the 
relation of the individual to the society to which he 
belongs? What is the true function of man as a factor 
of the world-system? What is meant by moral law 
and obligation? What is the nature of the pow 
which enables us to discern moral laws and duties ?* 
and so forth 


© 1% The last few peublems come within the province of 


Hihics or Meral Philmtophy. Here Philous 
Philosophy Philosophy of Mind becomes Moral 


~ 
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sce ppt before we proceed to discuss these problems, 
ve must know the meanings of the terms Ife, mind 
consciousness, soul, self &c. Hence : 


§ 2. Explanation of the terms life, mind, soul 
self &c, ; 
I. Life The nature of life has bech clearly 


explained before, (See Ch, IX) Growth, assimi- 
lation, adaptation to circumstances, reproduction, etc. 
constitute the distinctive characteristics of a being 
endowed with life.” We mav define life as the self- 
realising energy which realis f by evolving the 
organism from within and making all its pa 
operate for the good of the whole. ‘Thus-tife may be 
said to be both the beginning and the end, resultant 
or product of the organism, It is the beginning of 
the organism, because it is the power which evolves 
the organism from the germ in which it is immanent, 
Tt is the resultant of the organism, because the 
organism is the system of means by which it ‘realises’ 
itself, i.e., completes or perfects itself, and makes itself 
a concrete reality 

11. Mind, Mind may be roughly defined as 
something which is aware or conscious of its es 
and processes. Thus consciousness is the essence or 
differentiating attribute of mind.* 

The word ‘mind’, 
senses— 

{a) It is sometimes used as a collective term for 
Conscious states and processes—i.c.—for the states and 
processes of feeling, thinking and willing in their 
warious forms viewed by themselves, and without any 
reference to an underlying substance or entity, In 
other words, it is sometimes employed to mean merely 
the aggregate, sum total or series of what are called 


however, is used in three 


“Those that believe in the existence of subconscious mental states 
thing which has consciousness or at least the 


define mind as sou 
potentiality of consciousness. 


Fonception of 
(6) It is al 


Iso used for the su! sees) realy or 

ity wfich feels, think and ely ie 4 part 
entity ce esses of feeling, thinking and willing, 
from the processs* Sometimes stands merely for the 
In other words, Monsidered apart from the mental 
ee Saas manifestations or expressions. This is 
Paci nepysical or ontofogical conception of mind, 
3 i Tt is also used for the concrete unity of mental 

‘ty, substance or reality and its functions, processes 
entity, su*ttions, In other words, it stands for the 
ir manifest constituted by the mental substanes 
concrete reality constitute re cae 
together with its conscious states and ac aS jes in 
which it manifests itself. This is the philosophical 
conception of mind. i. 

It is easy to see that the last is the proper or 
adequate sense of the word ‘mind’; for a substance 
apart from its states and activities is a mere abstrac- 
tion without any real existence, 


III. Consciousness. It has been remarked above 
that consciousness is the essence or differentiating 
attribute of mind, What, then, is meant by 
consciousness ? 


Now, strictly speaking, consciousnes 
defined. We know that a logical definition must be 
er genus et differentium and must not contain any 
synowfm of the term defined. But we cannot give 
any definition of consciousness which satisfies ‘ 
ic Is an ultimate and unique 
ee cannot be brought under a higher gems 
Recseagt every definition that we try to 2 
and its phenoments 28+, ‘self's awareness of its 
has of itt not, ‘the knowledge which a 

viousnen at HMdeag and feelings’, and so fe 

sciousness is, in facr 8. Ings » and 30, 
so that we cannot act, sui generis (of its own kind), 
thing else. It ae, by lik@ning it to any” 
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directly ¢xperienced. We know what consciousness 


is, because we ourselves are conscious. 
Nevertheless, as Dr. Stout remarks, confusion 
may ari 


r if we pass the question by in thig manner. 
If we cannot logically define consciousness, we should 
try to describe it as clearly as we can, Now, 
gonsciousness may be described in  sevegal ways, 
Thus, we may describe it (i) by using synonymous 
expressions, ¢.g., mind's awareness of its own. states; 
(ii) by enumerating | it: “constituents, factors or 
elements, viz., thinking, feeling and willing in their 
Various forms, and pointing out that these are all 
states of consciousness, or that consciousness is their 
common feature; (iii) by contrasting a conscious being 
with what is believed to be unconscious—e.g., a log 
of wood or a piece of stone; or, rather, by contrasting 
consciousness which is the essence, primary attribute 
or diffcrentium of mind with the essence, primary 
attributes or distinguishing characteristics of non- 
mental material things, viz., extension and impenetra- 
bility ;* (iv) by showing that consciousness implies a 
relation between a subject and an object, i.e, a 
knowing mind or self and something known, (See 
pp. 77, 78).+ 

IV. Soul. By the word. ‘soul’ we mean the 
mental substance. It is that which manifests itself 


“Prof, Ladd describes conscionsness by contrasting it with ‘uncon- 
sciousness’ in the following way :—"What we are when we are awake, 
as contrasted with what we are when we sink into a proféind and 
perfectly dreamless sleep thal is to be conscions, What we are 
feds and Jess, as we sink gradually down into dreamless sleep, of as we 
swoon slowly away, and what jve are more and more, as the noise of the 


crowd oniside tordily arouses us from our afterdinner nap, or as we 
he midnight darkness of the typhoid fever-erisis, that is 


come out of 

mnscionsness."" (Psychology, p. 30). 
vem Te may be stated in this connection that on explicit and developed 
consciousness involves slf-cnsconstse—i<., the sels conscious of 
itself as the subject having she states and processes. A general ca 
‘of this will be given in the sequel. For a full account, see Psychology: 
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in the phenomena of conscious experience and ives 
unity and connectjon to them. It is the entity which 
exercises the mental powers—the one common and 
abiding subject which thinks, feels and wills. It jg 
the spiritual reality which inhabits or occupies, animates 
and controls the material body, and which uses the 
body as the means of communication with the extra- 
organic world. It is otherwise called the spirit, essential 
self or ego. (See Ch. XVI). 
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CHAPTER XII 


Lirr anv Conscious 


§ és “ ; 
$1. Nature and relation of Life and Conseiousness, 


We have considered above the nature of life and 
that of consciousness in aegeneral way. We have 
found that growth from within or self-development by 
differentiation and integr ition of parts, assimilation 
of materials from without &c. are the distinctive 
features of a living organism, and that the power 
Of life or ‘vital power" is, so far as we can see, 
a self-realising power or energy which manifests itself 
in the organism as a whole, making all the parts 
co-operate as means for its preservation and develop- 
ment. We have also found that consciousness (or 
it_least the potentiality of consciousness) is the 
differentiating attribute of mind or a mental being, 
and that, though we cannot logically define con. 
sciousness, we all know what — consciousness is; 
because, as conscious beings, we experience it within 
ourselves. 

But here a difficult question‘arises. What 
relation of life and 


is the 
onsciousness? Are life and 
consciousness. co-extensive? In other words, are all 
living beings conscious? We know that all plants 
Reciicals-are living’ telngs. Are we to Suppose 
that they are all endowed with consciousness? It is 
usually supposed that only animals (including men) 
have life as well as consciousness, and that plants 
have life, but no consciousness, ‘The plarit lives; 
the animal* lives and feels; man lives, feels and 


The word ‘animal’ has been used here in th 
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thinks.” This is the popular view. “Some thinkers, 
however, are of opinion that life e alwdys accom- 
panied by consciousness, and even plants have some 
degree of consciousness. 4 4 
Whit, then, is the extent of conscious life? The 
question is still an open one. The difficulty arises 
from the fact that we cannot observe the minds of 
others itt the same way as we observe our own. We 
are directly aware of the conscious states and 
processes of our own minds; but we can know the 
existence of other minds and the conscious states 
and processes occurring in them only indirectly or 
inferentially—i.e.—by inference from their outward 
manifestations. We know that our own conscious 
states and processes—our various ideas, feeling: 
desires—are embodied and expressed in certain 
organic and extra-organic changes—in outward looks 
and gesture: nds, movements, actions, products 
and when we find the same or analogous expressions 
(or at least some of them) in other beings, we infer 
that those beings have minds and conscious states 
like our own. Thus it only by this indirect 
method of analogy and inference that we know that 
our fellow-men and the lower animals are conscious 
beings; and if plants are endowed with .conscious- 
ness, their conscious processes, too, must be known 
in the same way. The 
resolves itself into the following : 
plants any external manifestations, expressions or 
Sens of consciousness—any organic changes which 
justify us in supposing that they have at least 
some degree of consciousness? . 
conscioetiest', PanBsvchist 
msciousness of 
“In the case eee 
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case “either. A man cannot be’ forced by logic to 
aa existence of psychical life to infusoria, 

S, frogs and rabbits, if he regards the analogical 
conclusion as too uncertain. But if he admits this 
mode of inference without reserve in the latter c: 
and we all do it, there is no reason for excluding 
it in the case‘of plants) For plants manifestly show 
a far-reaching analogy with animals in visible vital 
Processes; in nutrition, growth, cellular structure 
of elementary forms, reproduction by means of fort 
which separate from the parent organism. Develop- 
ment and death are common to both plants and 
animals. ~Tanguage, too, universally speaks of life 
and death in plants as ‘well as in animals. Why 
Should there not be a correspondence between the 
visible and the invisible processes? To deny that 
there is, would, to say the least, require some proof,,, 
Does net the plant turn its buds and leaves to the 
light, does it not send its roots where it finds 
nourishment, and its tendrils where it finds support? 
Does it not close up its petals at night or when 
it rains, and does it not open them in sunshine? 
in 


Do not’ many plant-germs move freely about 
water, whereas animals in the first stages of 


embryonic development betray nothing of the power 
of free locomotion possessed by the developed 
animals?...The plant develops outwardly; it pushes 
to the surface; with its thousand leaves and buds it 
seeks the approach to light and air, while the trunk 
‘or stem lignifies on the inside or becomes hollow, 
and is preserved only in so far as it is needed for 
support.’ (Paulsen). 

then, is life related to mind, of which 
Bipartess is fhe essence? ‘The different hypotheses 
that have been suggested are indicated below. ‘They 
will be fully discussed in the sequel. 
*  ¥ Dualism. According to thi 
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for its differentium, 
in the body 


physical organism or body, 
substance, having consciousne 
introduced or logated somehow 

But this Dual theory cannot si 
explain’ the intimate connection and ous 
action of body and mind. Hence the theor 
sional Cause, worked out by the Cartesians. ; 

Il.” Monistic theories. According to these, life 
and mind are not twq distinct substances. They 
gre at bottom really ore. Under this head we have 
to distinguish between materialistic and idealistic or 
spiritualistic monism: 


isfactorii 
ant inte: 
y of Occa- 


(a) Materialism. According to this view, matter 
is the ultimate reality, and life and mind are i 
products or functions. It assumes that material 
atoms and forces operating blindly and fortuitousl: 
give rise to the complicated machine called the 
living organism, and mind is simply the series of 
conscious states brought about or elicited by the 
ing of this machine (like flashes of light and 


But the above materialistic hypothesis is quite 
inadequate and unscientific. Science is constrained to 
admit that there is a wide gap or chasm between 
matter on one side and life and consciousness on the 
other. (See Chs. IX & X; also Ch. XIV). 

(6) Monistic Idealism or Spiritualism. According 
to this view, life and mind are not two distinct 
substances; they are really one and the same. What 
is called the self-conscious, thinking or rational soul 
is only a more highly developed phase, stage or form 
of the same power that raat itself as life, 
animating the body. According to this view, life in its 
bee form x unconscious or, rather, sub-conscious.* 

Some point in its upward devel ment, it begins 
to be accompanied by consciousness. In ‘the lowest 

* Some Tealists. 9 ife is always accompanied ie 

cnc a a ae erly we 
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phase of consciousness, there is no under tanding of the 
ealities—no explicit ‘self-consciousness. It involves 
apparently a vague discrimination and feeling of the 
changing states as agreeable and disagreeable, blind 
craving and automatic self-preservation. fn the 
highest form of finite consciousness, there is a clear 
Consciousness of the self as distinguished from the 
Hot-self. At this stage the self becomes awar€ of its 
relations to other beings and of its own ood and 
consciously attempts to realise ,it. 

__ Thus, according to this view, life 
mind are not products of the phy 


d_ conscious 
ical forces working 
em of 
Means through which the ‘vital’ and’ ‘mental’ power 
realises and. manifests itself. Indeed, this power 
ich we designate as yital and mental is a finite 
Feproduction of the ultimate power which evolves, 
animates and underlies the world-system as a whole. 
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I. Dualism. 

The theory of Dualism assumes that mind and 
body are two distinct substances having opposite 
attributes or qualities. Mind is a substance having 
for its ential attribute. But the 
is material, having for its essential attributes 
extension, mobility and impenetrability. Thus, each 
one of these has its own essential attribute and is 
of the other; so that mind and body have 
in common beyond the mere fact of being 
gybstances or realities. This theory of Dualism was 
accepted by Descartes and his followers. It is also the 


common or popular view. 
But if mind and matter, soul and body, be thus 
opposed and distinct, having nothing in ‘common, 


how’ are we to explain the intimate relation between 
the two? How is it that changes in the one correspond 
to changes in the other? To answer this question 
the followers of Descartes started the theory of 
Occasional Cause. According to this theory (which 
was first suggested by Malebranche, a follower of 
Descartes), mind and body are opposed to each other 
and cannot possibly inferact or act on each other; but 
still there is a correspondence ; and the correspondence 


is brought about directly by God Himself. God is je 


era’ , 
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Prag" here present and always 
changes 4 


‘ ney: ais and whenever 
ise in the body, He makes corres; i 
sensations arise in the mind; and when deere 
pore foe body and to produce changes in the outer 
a in the mind, He makes a corresponding 
movement arise in the body. We commonly suppose 
that the changes in the one cause changes gn the 
other, but that is not tru The bodily ‘affections’ 
or changes are not the causes of mental ones (sensa- 
tions and ideas), nor are thé mental volitions the 
causes of the bodily movements. They are really the 
sions on which God exercises His causal power 
to produce the requisite effects. In the words of 
Prof. Schwegler, “Every operation that combines the 
outer and the inner, the soul and the world, is neither 
an effect of the spirit, nor of the material world, but 
simply an immediate act of God. When I exercise 
my volition, it is not from my will, but from the will 
of God that the proposed bodily motions follow. On 
occasion of my will, God moves the body ; on occasion 
of an affection of my body, God excites an idea in my 
mind. The one is but the occasional cause of the 
other.” (History of Philosophy). 

Criticism. But the above explanation is not ver 
satisfactory. To say that a being interferes every 
moment and makes mind and body correspond to 
other is simply to conceal the difficulty. The scientific 
mind cannot long remain satisfied with the theory 
to explain the relation between mind and 
body by constant and direct divine interference. 
Hence other theories are suggested. 


II, Monism, 

According to this, mind and body are not, two 
distinct substance they are at bottom one, There 
are not two realities or substances as assumed by 
Dualism. ‘There is only one “substance, so that the 
duality of soul and body is only an appearance. |The 
theory of Monism asserts that there is no difficulty in 
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‘This theory 
(a) Materialism; = 
‘These are separately consid 


(a) Materialism. 


F Monism assumes three forms >— 
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(o)-Parallelism ; (e) Idealism. 
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E; mind is 


“according to thiss eS | 
the only ultimate reality; and wh Ewer 
Ty 2 product, modification or function . Gd 
0 | eS series of conscious states— a stream ; 
sei “Som the working of the. 


iamterist- ; a function or product of 
i fly a function or pre is 

theory matter of that part of the body Rs Gee 
we call the brain, (See Ch. XXI, § 2; see also the 


author's Principles of Ethic 


Criticism. 

The theory of Materialism involves many 
difficulties. Without stating all the difficulties of 
Materialism viewed as a philosophical theory of the 
universe, we may simply indicate here the difficulties 
<jnvolved in the materialistic explanation of the relation 
of body and mind. “ 


(i) The greatest difficulty of Materialism is to 
explain the origin of conscicusness consistently with 
the fesults of science. The principle of Conservation 
of Eneruy as established modern 
implies that one form of physical energy 
transformed into another form of physical energy, and 
never into anything non-physical. 


In other words, the principle asserts that where 
one form of physical energy disappears, it reappears 
in another form of pkysical energy without loss in 
quantity. How, then, can mental activity ‘which is 
non-physical arise out of the transformation of the 
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physical energy of the body and i d 

ry of the and the brain? e 
the various kinds of ph ol 
science are only ; 


; ical energy as known to 
modes of motion, molecular and 
la consci i “aiff 

= lar; but consciousness is entirely ‘different an kind 
rom any mode of motion. ¢ 


(ii) Again, if it be true that mental activity really 
ises through the transformation of the fhysical 
energy of the brain, then, during’ mental work, a 
Portion of the physical energy of the brain. should 
disappear and there should be a diminution of } 
activity. But it is a fact of experience that, durin 
mental work, the physical activity of the brain is 
increased, and not decreased. In the face of this fact, 
how can we accept the materialistic view that mental 
activity arises through the transformation of the 
Physical activity of the brain? How, again, can the 
materialists explain the unity of self-consciousness 
consistently with their theory, seeing that the brain is 
composed of a plurality of parts? Such questions as 
these cannot be answered by the materialists,~ 


The above points have been fully explair 
Kulpe in the following words: ‘Materialism si 
in contradiction to the fundamental law of modern 
hhysical science—the law of conservation of energiss 
The law implies that the si of physical proc 
is a closed chain in which there is no place for a new 
Kind of phenomena—the psychical or mental. 
How the effect of mentality can be produced without 
the least loss of energy upon the physical side is 
difficult to i 

The difficulty of explaining mind in terms of 
matter is so great that even Prof. Tyndall who is a 
materialist has to admit it. He says, ‘The passage 
from the physics of the brain to the corresponding 
facts of consciousness is unthinkable. © * * The chasm 
Hetween the two classes of phenomena will remain 
jntellecttally impassable." 

(iii) There is also an epistemological difficulty 
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femjenms of our sensations, and we can Sonsie 
ie rs a substance only by ext een i ie 
Hea of substance which we get from our On Ten 
matter as conceived DY US sy weed 
here ater 2 ome nt we mai 
Periain mind, We should rather use mind to explits 
the & tence and nature of matter. Tn fact, | = 
vee crialist is guilty of committing the fallacy, 0 
miareriaecle; he explains mind in terms of matter, 
and matter in terms of mind. 
‘Thus we see that Material 
theory, and we have to com 
theories. 


sm is not a satisfactory 
der other monistic 


m or Paralelistic Monism. | Accord: 
ing to this theory which was first clearly explaine 
Rees. aie : two distinct 


reality, 
the concave and 
There is one 


‘butes—consciousness and extension; and hence, in all 
the activities or modes of that ultimate substance, 
consciousness and extension appear, For every unit 
of extension in the universe, there is a unit of 
consciousness, and vice versa. Hence, corresponding 
to our body which is an aggregate of Units of extension, 
there is our mind which is an‘aggregate of units of 
consciousness. Outwardly we appear as extended 
material bodies; inwardly we appear as conscious 

irits. But body and mind are not distinct substances. 

hey are essentially the same substance looked at 
from different points of view. Hence there is no 
difficulty in understanding the relation of body and 
mind, for they are at béttom one. Consciousness and 
extension are correlative aspects or attributes of the 
Same substance. (The theory is called Parallelism, 
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because, according to it, mind and matter are parallel 
manifestations of the same reality) 


Critical Remarks. 


_ The theory of Parallelism is undoubtedly more 
Satisfactory than the two previous theories, viz. 


Dualism and Materialism, and it has accprdi 
Materialism, a as_aceprdingl 

been accepted by a host of modern scientific thinkers" ben 

Dr. Paulsen, Wundt and Hofiding who ar es 


great 


thinkers look upon this theory’ as the most sati factory 
one. Even Empirical thinkers like Bain, Spencer, 
and Huxley seem inclined to accept this view. 
Spencer, for instance, says that the one ultimate 
substance which is in itself unknown and unknowable 
sts itself in two parallel series of phenomena, 
and material. 
The theor 


has some advantages over Dualism 
and Materialism—e.g., (i) it explains the corres- 
pondence between mind and matter (by showing 
that they are the correlative effects or parallel 
manifestations of one reality); (ii) it removes the 
difficulty of explaining the origin of mind, which is 
fatal to Materialism; (iii) it is consistent with the 
sults of empirical investigation and explains_the 
Law of Correlation or Concomitance as enunciated by 
Physiological Psychology, viz., that for every state 
and process of mind there is a corresponding state and 
process of the organism. 

But though the theory has some advantages and 
has been widely accepted, it is not altogether 
satisfactory. Human mind cannot long remain 
satisfied with a theory which places consciousness 
and extension, mind and matter, on the same level. 
It is extremely difficult to adhere to the theory 


* The theory of Parallelism cr Parallelistic Monism, txplained above, 
is otherwise called Psycho-physical Mouism, Panpsychism, Theory of 
Double-faced Reality, Donble-aspect Theory and Modified Duatism, 


+ This statement, however, ivolyes a contradiction, See p. 83. 
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more fundamental, others 
as more fundamental. 


k ag'to fall into 
3 
ee! to Idealism. 
looked upon matter 


< d t 
have Tooked pon has almost fallen back into 
Spenger, for irstaits etheory of Naturalism which 


Materialist and life in terms of material pheno- 
exp : 1" sala 


explaits Only Materialism in disguise. Paulsen, dm 
Hoffding, again, have fallen back to Idealist 
FEE, eee Paulsen says, ‘The substance i 
conceived under two attribute 5 
consciousness. This 


roposition is then modf 

istemological reflections to mean that the mental 
world is the true reality, the corporeal world, its 
phenomenon and representation in our sensibility’”. 
{Introduction to Philosophy, p. 232). Indeed, ait is 
difficult to prevent Parallelism from | ing 
Idealism for the following re: cia es Beiter 
appears to be such only to mind, and is = ly 


in terms of mind and through mind; mind, th ‘ 
ie .tore fundamental. - 
Now, since we find that mind and matter n 
be placed on the same level, and since Ma 
ich) gives primacy to matter involves mat 
difficulties, we have next to consider Idealism which 
gives primacy to mind, ~ 


_ (0) Idealism. According to Idealism®, mind is the 
ultimate reality, and matter is the product, expression 
or manifestation ft mind. (Tt assumes that there 1 
one absolute reality Shaw is essentially mental 
which realises itself as a concrete self-conscious pow 
by evolving the universe and retaining it within its 
allembracing unity. This mental power rep 


“By ‘Teatism' we mean here Objective Tealiam or Tdeal-realis™- 
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itself as a finite self-conscious mind in and through 
a “al organism or body. Thus we see that the 
ce SN organism or body is vitally connected with 
wind ; for the physical organism is the system of means 
iroWeh which a mental power makes itselfea finite, 


individual, self-conscious being.; 
> This theory has several advantages gver the 
Previous theories, vic., Dualism, Materialism and 


(i) Dualism assumes, we have seen 
above, that mind and matter are di tinct substances, 
and that the material body and mind have somehow 
been put together. It finds special difficulty in 
ction of mind and the material 
sm has no such difficulty, for matter 
not altogether a distinct substance—it is only an 
Xpression of the mental activity of the Absolute. 
Thus Idealism fully solves the fundamental problem 
of Epistemology. s it that mind and matter can 
act upon each other, though apparently distinct? How 
is know! of the material world possible? Because 
matter is the product of the Absolute mental power, 
finite mind, which is a reproduction or reduplication 
of the Absolute, can know matter and act upon it. This 
is the answer given by Idealism. (ii) Materialism, 
again, finds special difficulty in 
of mind over the material body. 


xplaining the obsise 
If,_as 


Materialism 


supposes niind is an inessenti ict 
@ working of the material body, it that 


imind Controls the body? But Tdealism can easily 
explain the control of mind over body, for, according 
to it, the material body is only a system of means 
evolved and organised by a mental power. (iii) Finally, 
Idealism is superior to Parallelism, inasmuch as the 
former vindicates the primacy of mind over matter. 
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Note 1. 
may be said in thi : 
harmony which was maint 
opposition to the Cartesian The 
‘According to the Cartesian theory, pion 
and then) e., whenever an occasion for interference ag 
ecording,to the theory of pre-established harmony, God 

cctablished a harmonious correspondence between mind and 3 
body at the very beginning. God, who created minds aud 
bodies, so constituted and adapted them at the outset that every. 
change in the éne should ‘correspond to a change in the oth 
sensifions and volitions in the mind to movements in the 
—s0 that mind and body have correspondence with each of 
although there is no causal connection between them—like 
clocks set to the same time. A skilful mechanic may const 
two elocks or watches in so perfect a manner that, when 
set to the same time, they go on keeping the same time by 
excellence of their internaf mechanism, without requirit 
constant intervention. Similarly, God, at the time of 
established such a harmony between mind and body, that they 
always correspond to each other, without requiring 
stapg intervention. 

“We see, then, that “‘the theory of pre-established hi 
differs 
The 


Py 


assumes a special divine intervention every 
physical organism are to agree. God re 
i¢ body or the body by the volitions of th 


constantly regulates one 
to Leibniz, 


constructed watches 1 

has construct 

“ad one red them. ‘Those who assume that the Creator 
tantly intervenes in Hig fork, regard God as an ain 

Watchmaker, who cannot make a perfect machine, but mus 
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tnually repair what he has made. 
vene at every moment, but He never interven (Weber, 
Hislory of Philosophy, p. 354), 

jote 2. A few words may alsotbe said in 
Uilsyconnection about the theory of Panpsychism, According 
forthis theory which is a logical consequence of Universal 
Parallelism, all existence is mental—the mental and material 
Worlds are co-extensive, Spinoza, Fechner, Paulsen and Wundt 
Ate the well-known advocates of this view. Consistently. with 
this view, we have to suppose that there is mental life every- 
Where. We are not to suppose that only men aad animals have 
minds, ‘There is mental life even in plants* and inorganic 


Not only does God not inter- 


Panpsychism 


Rathre. Fechner goes so far as to suppose that the earth as a 
Whole may have the unity of consciousness. The solar system 
itself may be pervaded by one comprehensive consciousness. 


He goes on to draw the conclusion that all consciousnesses, 
nen and super-human, are included in one universal conseious- 
ness or God. According to him, wherever the processes of Nature 
attain a certain amount of organisation—i.e.,—co-ordination and 
tematic unity, explicit, consciousness springs up, For every 
sunit of extended matter in the universe, there is a unit of con- 
sciousness ; and organisation consists in bringing the original 
units’of matter into correlation with one another in such jay 
that the many units of consciousness accompanying them may 


For the panpsychists’ argument in favour of the consciousness of 
plants, se€) pp. 184-185. Tt will be interesting to note here tat some 
Indian Philosophers believed in the consciousness of plants, 
|, for instance, says, “SRAM Wea TageaTaera” Le., These 
(plants) have inner experience or consciousness and feel pleaswre and 
pain, Indeed, many Indian Wealisis, believing. in one universal con- 
life immanent in the world, would have no objection to 
Tt may be added here that some eminent scientists have 
‘accepted it, ¢g., Wandt, Naegeli, Zoller. Dr. J. C. Bose of 
conntry, too, regards this view with favour, He has tried to show that, 
ike animals, plants and metals gre Fesponsive to electric and other 
‘stimnti, Tt is still,an open question, however, whether such responses 
do actually indicate the presence of’ conscions life. 


Panpsyc 
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flow together in the form of one complex and 
ness (as drops of water, when put together, 


conscioustor spiritual bein 
probably higher spiritual beings who may be called ‘gods’ 

there is the highest spiritual being, vic., the Absolute or 

Himself—Wwho may be called “God of all gods’'—souk of 
souls—self of all selves—the universal spirit or world-soulax 
including all consciousnesse>—infra-human, human and supeps 
Himself. ‘The universe on this view Gg 


human—within 


<plicit conscious. 
ctually Bow), yy, 
e 


Theis 
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animated or spiritual both in its parts and as a whole, ang 
nature of Being is most reasonably to be conceived everywhere = 


after the analogy of our own i 
this latter, feeling and appetencs 


mediately experienced life. 
are more primordial elem 
than conception and reasoning, so it is fair to suppose that § 
inner Tife of the infra-human parts of the world is of a 
appetitive or conative sort, whilst the Soul of the larger 
(the globe which we inhabit and the starry heaven i 
involving our rational souls, as it does, also knows all that 
reason lets us know and much more besides."" . 
Teas been said above that Dr. Paulsen is one of thes 

distingtished supporters of Panpsychism. He argues im the 
follfFing way : 


(1) We know through inference that there are psychical, 


mental OF conscious processes in other beings (See p. 184) The 
‘uestionmis: How far may this inference be extended? ‘The 
Pa Qopularly given is this: As far as animal ti 

But isthe animal kingdom separated from the restief the €or 


a specially from the vegetable kingdom, by a fixed 
oun ed supposed? Modern biology recognises 
po pg ig Feation and proves that nature make> 
pee she © animal and vegetable kingdoms differ 

* vet they approach each other very closely on the 


lower stages of di 
level forts 
of life which have te ents There are numerous lower 


or of true pants 
Plants. A separate group, the group of prokilde 


| fe 8 


characteristics, neither of true animals —J = 4 
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tas been forged for them, an intermediate class in which plant 
and animal characteristics meet, And if there is no sharp line 
between animal and plant worlds, and if it is assumed. that 
animals do possess inner processes, nothing stands in the way 
of Our admitting the psychical life of plants. So soullife may 


extend over the entire organic kingdom. (See pp. 184-185) 


(2) Again, likewise the organic and the inorgdhic bodies 
form, not two separate worlds, but a unitary whole in constant 
interaction. There is no differenoe in substanc the organic 
bodies are composed of the same ingredients of which inorganic 
bodies consist. ‘The carbon, nitrogen, hydrogenyand oxygen of 
which a plant or animal body consists are identical with the 
substances found in inorganic constructions, 


(3) Indeed, modern biology has proved that ‘organic life 
had a beginning on earth’, and that the first organisms arose 
out of through reneration, 
Physical cosmology lends support to this view. ‘To avoid an 
absurdity, vis., ‘creation out of nothing’, it must be said that 
‘an inner life was already present’ in the so-called inorganic 
particles and that it developed into higher forms, 


(4) We cannot conceive the presence of life in matter, 
simply becanse we have already formed an arbitrary conagption 
of it which is far from representing reality. Having Snce 
defined matter as dead and inert substance, determined from 
Without through impact and pressure, we naturally find it 
inconceivable that it should possess any inner life of its own. 
But the facts supplied by modern science do not compel us to 
form such a concept of matter. It is becoming more and more 
probable that, corresponding to the wonderful play of physical 
ystem of inner prot 


inorganic elements parentless 


forces and movements) there is a 
analogous to that which accompanies the working of the parts 
in the organic body. 

(5) Avain, there may be a more comprehensive psychical 
life thal that which we e perience, as there is a lower one. 
Our body, we know, is itself a part and parcel, however insigni- 
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ficant it may be, of the universe. Carmot Our ysychical tig. ‘ 

be similarly a part and parcel of a more comprehensive s, 

‘of consciousness—a cosmic consciousness which ma % 


le 
the whole, universe? 

The theory of panpsychisin has not been accepted By ay 
modern thinkers, Dr. Marvin, for instance, though an admipee 


of Paulser, does not accept panpsychism. He admits that 4 7 
ical processes of nature ang 
the physical processes of the body ; but he says that from thiy 
it cannot be inferred that, corresponding to the physical ppp. 


is some analogy between the phy 


cesses Of nature, there are jnner psychical lives. To quot 
own words, “Any analogy will not do. The analo, x 
property must be necessarily related to the property at ida } 


“This pole is like this man, this man walks, therefore this pole * ° 
walks. Can we say this? Certainly not.” He concludes b 

saying that at the present state of our knowledge panpy: 

must be left as an open question and that it is a proble 

science rather than for metaphysics. 


Let science of the filture 
answer the question.” . 
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* Dr Marvin admit - 4 
thinkers dha ane nts ith Fechner, Dr. Panisenyand other Idealistic 


the wh ir 
sciousness. Bot he <a universe is pervailed by one universal con 
inner psychical fife, tr op ts, PaMPsychistic view that smnatter has am 
involves hylozoism borne in mind that Panpsychism 
alive. Olstemmenser’ se neant the assumption that matter i 
that Prof. Wilt 7 “a living being). Tt may be d here 
te om ites faxears Panpsychism 
m in Philosophy of God, 
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§ 1. Questions involved. 


_ The question to be dis 
is: Does the principle 
apply to mind? 
fact? 


of gyolution or development 
Is mental evolution an established 


jow, the question of mental evolution involves 
ubordinate questions 


The question of development of the individual 


thre 


it 
mind. 


~~ II. The question of mental development in the 
human race. 


TIT The question of mental development in the 
animal kingdom as a whole. 
These are to be considered separately. 


§ 2. Development of mind in the individual. 


The question how the mind of every individual 
is gradually developed from birth to maturity, is 
«psychological and is fully discussed in every treatise 
on Psychology. We may here simply indicate the 
general conditions which determine the development of 
every individual mind. 

Now, it is a fact of experience that the mind of 
individual develops by a differentiation and 
integration of powers or capacities from within. 
There is a considerable difference between the mind 
of an infant and that of a full-grown adult. But the 
difference between the two is one of degree only. 
The child becomes a full-grown adult. mentally and 
physically by passing through a continuous process 
of psycho-physical development. As the bodv of an 
individual is gradually developed, so is his mind. 


ed in this chapter 
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to consider the general, conditions 
We have; hich co-operate as factors in bringing 
and f fe individual mind. ‘The 


about the development of the 


conditions fall tinder two heads (a) | 
Oc. include certain funda 


‘he internal condition < 

= eS capabilities and peruliantiss) aa 
ae ern is born and also the 

Dee estencriten by kin from ‘his, Ancestome 
It is a well-known fact that certain tendencies or dis- 
positions to think, feel and act in particular ways 
are inherited from the ancestors by every individual 
along with certain peculiarities of the nervous stri¢- 
ture, 

) Extemal conditions. These ini ’ 
influence of physical environment, and(2) the influénce 
of ‘jal environment. By ical environment 
we mean the natural surroundings—the out rd 
cit tances in the midst of which the indivi- 
dualifis born and brought up. These act on the 
physical organism, and, through it, on the mind, and 
thus"determine (to some extent at least) the mental 
development of the individual. The influence of social 
Sra is a more important condition. Now, 
‘soeial 


¢ include: (1) The 


ial influence may be (i) designed or (ii) undesigned. 
As an example of the former we y take the 
inf of training and moral and legal control; as 
an 


le of the latter we may take 
of example, 


th 
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(See Ch. XVII, Indiuid 4 
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days ths cee a 
ead ne as Givilisea races were not created all on 
at @ very remote Almighty. History telle uc tho 
now the most 1; Period even the races which are 
tualand ‘morat ightened lived in very low jntellec- 

rough , 4 

development. The flee encore of continuous 


nners and custams, the 
‘overnment, the higher religions 
find to be prevalent among the 
e accumtlated results of a long 
Fibres of eval Thus we find that the civilisa: 
4 of the day has been brought about in the course 
of ages. It may be stated in this connection that there 
+ has been sufficient mental development only in some 
branches of the human race, such as the advanced 
Aryan, Semitic and Mongolian races, ‘There are 
Savage tribes even at the Present day, e.g., the 
Fuegians and the African Bushmen, The conditions 
of the development of a race are three :—(1) the natural 
Senius of the race; (2) the influence of physical 
environment ; (3) intercourse with civilised races, Let 
us consider them separately. 


(1) Natural genius or capabilities of the race, 
This must be admitted, for we sometimes find ghat 
ce becomes more civilised than another, though 

ditions are the same. Thus, in India the 
Hindus and the Non-Aryan aboriginal tribes 
i under the same 
attained. very 
tiost of the 
‘dor less 
Again, 


enlightened forms of G, 
Conceptions that we 
civilised races are th 
Process of evolution. 


Fit shoul be remembered that all the aboriginal tribes of Tn 
not equatly uncivilised; some are more polished and progressive 1 


= NosAsyae Die 
is now-a-days that some of the Non-A1 
oe fistiee a their own before the advent of the Aryans. 


others: i 
tribes had civil 


ye ater 
itis probable that the Tater ode cv 
rie fusion of Aryan and Dravidian cult 


the present treatise 
4. The problem fies beyond the sone P 


ju civilisation was the result 
A full discussion of 
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Aryan races that 

ee teioes the arrival of Le 

Advance in mental power, while the Ars 
remarkable progress.” 


(QLnfluence of pisScslerein ne: ee 3 
;. ell. known fact that the civilisation 
eons afcted 1 me extent at least by ze 
Riedl environment which includes the climate, 
EL and products of the country, and the character 
‘and abundance or scarcity-of the means of sus 
Thee onal fons influence mental development 
following ways :—(i) they call forth some latent 
of potential capacities of mind and suppress others 
(ii) they-promote or hinder directly the development 
© body and thereby indirectly that of mind. 
it is generally believed that the mental charac- 
ics of the Negroes, the Esquimaux, and the 
different races of India and Europe have been deter- 
mined to some extent by the natural or physical 
infltiences to which. these peoples have been exposed 
for ages.+ 
}) Intercourse with civili It cannot 
be flenied that this an important condition and 
ee the civilisation of a pepe A glance at the 
ay civilisation will e it clear, In former 
times, the civilisation of the Japanese was greatly 
infh by the civilisations of China and India; and 
the gemarkable procress made by them in recent years 
% mainly to intercourse with the enlig races 
and America.t ¢ 


renal ae : wns and the 
by the Europeans ae when first visited 


+ See Pritchard's ‘Physical History of Mankind! Buckle's “Hil 
Ci . a ta 
i fegn Civilisation’. Rend ateo the Hengali treatise ‘ate re 
the late Baba Preplatia Chandea Banersi Ps 
3 may be poi ‘ : i 
races in nonetann nl mt in this emmetion that contact with civilised 
‘Wighly See to savages Sach contact sometimes 


juhabited Europe and 
inhabit bie ss Bot 
e made 
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Te has 


s_been supposed by 
Wh ely} th ue 


at_man 


utter barbarism. On the 
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are the descen 


Tanguages, & 


aie independently able 
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. 
some writers (e.g., 
came into the world 
‘avages of the present 

of civilised human 


tent, but 


ation has lapsed into 
other hand, there is 
ice that all civilised nations were once 
rous or at least far less advanced than what 

“The evidence that the modern 


dants of barbarians 


; and, on the other side, of proofs that 


fo raise themselves a 


sation, and have actually 


§ 4. Mental evolution in the animal kingdom as 
a whole : Nature and Origin of Reason. ° 


dilly, we have to consider the question whether 
there has been one continuous development of mind 
imal, kingdom, from the most elementary 


te extinction, even if they 
jgrants. “The breath of eivilisa- 


1 ‘The truth of this remark will be 


‘condition of the Mavries, of New Zealand, the 
‘some other barbarous tribes. The eanses 


partly obscure. “The most 
Wy cases to be 
hildren, arising 
ye tiew candi- 


SOPH 
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forms of consciousnes: 
of animals up to the high 
in the enlightened race 
of the continuity of 


sent i : est_ species 
present in the lowest sp 

ee form of rationfl life found 
of mankind. Thi§ problem 
mental development in the 


f relatic of 
animal@ world involves that ee she. aslatigl 
animal mind to eae ce i ae by. slow Mel 
Has the rational mind of man grown, by slow yet 
continaBas maiatios, out SF Pe denown. treatise 
cattle e Descent a Man" tries to show that the 
ee a organism as well as the rational mind of man 
have arisen by a continuous process of development out 
of the physical organism and mental life of the lowest 
species of animals, But this theory has not been 
accepted even by all evolutions! Some say that the 
physical organism of man has developed by continuous 
modifications out-of the organisms of lower animals; 
but they maintain that the rational mind of man is 
entirely different in kind from the minds of lower 
animals, so that there has been no transition from 
animal mind to rational mind.* 

How, then, are we to answer the question stated 
aboye? Are we to suppose, with the Darwinians, that 
the rational human mind, as it is at present, has been 
dgifved by a continuous process of development from 
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such mind as we see in lower animals? To answer be 


this question we have to consider the nature of reason ; 
for We know that reason or rationality is the 
differentiating attribute of human mind What, then, 
is tht nature of reason? Reason means intelligence 

the entire group of intellectual faculties from percep- 
tion; internal _ and external, to conception and 
reasoning or inference. It thus includes (1) the power 


of understanding the SelPvas" a reality having the 
ving the 


aoe gether who is am advoeate of the theory of bioloxie:I 
man devel eek Yy Dawin asserts that the Higher facalties of 
wade eet et Higher Same and that the theory of evolat 

: ded support tora belief in the 
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lous si 
us States and processes; (2) the power of 


understanding the exter 
oS fie oe a 's the ground of the 
Pe ttONS; (3) the power of ‘looking before and after,” 
and tnatbeting the past and anticipating the future 
td Tete Bower of adaptation to new cireunistances 
for the {ie Power of judging what is good or desirable 
What gy cit and regulating the actions s0 as tp realise 
Bia, 8 kood. In other words, reason include’, among 
her “clements, the powers of fore-seein judging, 
Self-adapting and co-ordinating, But to say that reason 
involves so much is equivalent to saying that it 
includes the power of elaboration or logical thought, 
i.e, the power of forming concepts out of the materiale 
supplied by perceptions and using them as means of 
advancing knowledge from the sphere of the known to 
what was hitherto unknown, i.e, the power of 
extending knowledge from the present to what is past 
distant and future. ‘ 


Now, it is generally admitted that lower 
do not possess reason in the above sen: Their 
actions are reflex, instinctive and spontaneous ones 
which are apparently non-rational, Hence the ques- 
tion to be discussed by us is essentially this: Is there 
any possibility of transition from the non-rational, 
random or spontaneous, reflex, and _ instinctive 
activities (as found in lower animals) to the rational, 
regulated, deliberate, intentional activities as dis. 
played by men? In other words, can it be’ shown, 
with stientific accuracy, that non-rational actions 
as have been mentioned above can rise, by 
1 unbroken process of development, into rational 
actions? Does the higher and rational form of conduct 
‘or action arise out of the lower forms by a continuous 
process of development, so that there is nothing 
jn the higher that was not present in a simpl 
and implicit form in the lower, and rational action 


a more complex and refined form of automatic 
ta : We should, 
ach of 


nimals 


such 


action, $pontancous, reflex or instinctive ? 


therefore, consider briefly the nature of 


208 ours 


f onal action, and see 
the above forms of non rations) ory on a 
whether any of them can be de 2 
conduct. . 
i) Reflex action, A refle 
(i) Reflex action. ate ae 
ation from o 
se to sensory stimuls ° coe Ne, 
hea guch reflex actions are repeated, they tent 
be ore automatic or mechanical. hus, th 
7 bd # Ps cage from reflex actions to voluntary or 
can ben ge fro 


rational ones. 


action means automatic 
ide. Now, 


(ii) Instinctive action. ; 

An instinct is an untaught aptitude beneficial 5 
the individual and the species. An instinctive Ly 
is a marvellous adjustment or adaptation of means to 
some unforeseen or unanticipated, definite end. As 
Prof, Dewey says, it is “‘one to which the individual 
feels TimselF impelled without knowing the end_to 
be aia ft ry ability to select the proper 
means for its attamment.”) Instinctive tendencies 
aré found most explicitly in lower animals and 
specially expressed in the activities displayed by them 
in seeking food, in self-defence and attack of enemies, 
in the construction of dwellings, in making provision 
for the young, &c. Though instinctive tendencies are 
net wanting in man, yet in him they are concealed or 
transformed by reason to a great extent. In human 
life spontaneous, reflex and instinctive, tendencies 
predominate at the beginning. 

Now, is there any possibility of transition, or any 
Passage from instinct to reason ?* There seems to be 
fo passage from instinct to reason or intelligence, for 
instinctive actions are complete and sufficient in 
themselves, for the. wants. of thelcreatlire and leave 


* "Some think that instinct 
to such creatures as the teaver, 
highly endowed with instincta, 
instinct rising into reason, CM 
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0 room| fpr further development, 
Seen Intelligence seem to be .quite opposed to 
ae se s for instinct adapts a creature to a parti- 
helples - eae tgeaucely the creature becomes quite 
ia any change is made in the circumstances, 

ason means the power of adapting oneself to 
Rew circumstances—the power of learning new 
things and of judging what is desirable under the 
Peculiar circumstances and devising means. for its 
attainment. The view that ‘instinct is not gradually 
developed into reason appears to be proved by the fact 
that the creatures in which instinct is most highly 
developed are the lowest in reason or the power of 
learning new things and maintaining themselves under 
Rew circumstance: 


Indeed, instinct and 


(iii) Finally, we should consider whether rational 
conduct can grow out of spontaneous or random action. 
Some thinkers hold that this is possible, 


Thus, it is argued by Dr. Bain and his followers 
that when a spontaneous action gives rise by chance 
to a consequence which is beneficial and pleasurable.to 
the creature, an association necessarily takes place 
between the traces left by the action and the result; 
and thus, through the revival of the pleasurable result 
in idea, a revival of the idea of the action itself takes 
place in the mind by force of association, and the 
action is spontaneously repeated, leading to a similar 
pleasurable consequence. Suppose A is a spontaneou: 


the ereatures most highly endowed with instincts properly so called are 
are very low in intelligence 


rnsects, and these, as experiment shows, 
t, when 


or power of adapting themselves to new circumstances. 
perfect, is complete in itself; it makes the creatnr 
exactly fitted (o all ordinary needs, so that it has no motive to acquire 
ing more; and the wnvarying character of instinetive actions makes 
Instinct is like a “blind alley? with entry at one 
There seems, therefore, to be mo passage 


Inst 


powers to be 


nyt 
it impossible to do so, 
end, but go exit at the other ‘ 
from instinet to reason." (Analytical Psychology, by Prof. HI. Stephen, 
third edition, p. 508), 
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OUTLINES OF © 


awe: 
i - chance to the pleasu 
von leading by chance to the ple 
action a These will leave traces or vestiges 
ces it Anhich will be associated with 


selves in the mney pable of being revived as ideas, 
fet thet traces be called a and x. Now, if someliow, 
x (theytrace of the pleasurable consequence X) is 
wcived in idea, it will revive a (the idea of the action 
‘A) by the force of association; and thus the action A 
will be tepeated, producing actually X, the pleasure 
able consequence. Here then, we find the beginning 
or germ of voluntary or rational action—the first step, — 
so to speak, in its growth; for we find here that 


¥ 
the idea of an end or consequence (x) suggests the * 


idea (a) of an action (A) necessary for its own 
realisation. j 
But this is not all. In the course of experience 
many spontaneous acts will be performed, and these 
will lead to pleasurable or painful consequences. Thus, 
as experience advances, the mind will be filled 
with ideas of pleasurable and painful consequences; 
and the result will be that there will be somethit 
like conflict of impulses or desires. Herein "we 
the beginning of deliberation, reflection or judgment 
which is an essential element in the rational c 


Criticism. It is easy to see that the supporters 0 
the above theory introduce reason surreptit 
instead of explaining its origin—they tacitly a 
Teason, as already existent instead of showin 
Scientific precision, how rational conduct can 
of non-rational, spontaneous action. A m 
accumulation and association of if 
cannot originate t i 


mint of 
Meet form ce reason in an implicit ° ; 
oncluding Re + 
that reason maths a new bel appears from tlie above 


inning. How, then, a 


“ 
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We to explaj; igi 

aoe Be the origin of reason? Are we to fall 

Bee theory of special creation? Or, can we 

rigin of reason consistently wi 

ey of evolution in some form ? ee 
he origin of instinct? In reply to 
may be said that it is not ne 

to the theory of 

Accepted the theory 
Pp. 130-149) ; and it is possil 

Ep iso possible to exp) 


« theory. 

, According to it, there is one Universal Reason— 
one immanent mental power—which guides the 

* course of evolution and gives all beings their exist- 
ence and mut relation, It is this Universal 


- ‘Thus, according to this view, there has been an 

M evolution of rational mind, though that evolution has 

een guided by a supreme mental power. But this 

view does not necessarily imply that rational mind 

"+ Prof, H. Stephen distinguishes clearly between the operation of 
reason in Nature and that in man in the following words 

al natre, in organic developitent 

‘ond fife, and in instinct; but physical processes, plants and animals 

‘ore not conscions of the reason working in them and determining 

‘actions, This reason does not belong to them; they know nothing 

fghout it; they are only its instruments, In man, on the contrary, the 

feason which regulates his actions is his own, In him the reason 

which opergtes in nature becomes individualised or reproduced, and he 

‘conscious of it as the essence of his own self. He is a finite reproduc 

wd tion of the Absolute." (Problems of Metaphysic, fifth edition, p. 269) 
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ate OUTLINES OF GENERAL 
the abo + i i ‘ 
whether has arisen out of non-rational animal mind by q 
conduct. Tis iauous process of development or modification, 
(ig We may quite reasonably suppo% that the evolution 
coun of rational mind instance of what is called CHAPTER XVI ( 
Shonen Caaltatory evolution or development by mutation’— NATURE oF 3 we 
we 2 ssaltatonyevoltion oF ation and transition from | F Sour: Empirical, AND Noumengn SE =< 
can bane one stage to another. {es Pp ribet ate on §1. Meaning of soul a 2 
rational Biological Evolution). As Dr. H. Stephen very aptl consciou Kier isoul and self, 
ee eet cast uno saege ees = 
Gi) that the appearance of reason may be a new and even entity ons Nerd ‘soul? wwe mean the mental subs 2 
A: tidden beginning so far as individual minds are. 9 Fe ok Peality which underlies "and. ues the 
the indi soncerned—a turning aside of the evolving activity Chet eat consciousness *and manifests itself i 
: nto a new channel and new direction." (Problems of ian ae ch anitates the physical organism and uses 
isa mat Sis er, channel andince, direst 1 iC as the means of communicating with the ternal 
some un World. The essential reality which underlies and 
y a - ‘s together all the successive states 
processes of conscious life is otherwise called the cy 
_——— Rea es called the self, 
The principal hypotheses as F 
PBtiicd body secs ee ee 
cat, ady been indicated. (See 
, It should be borne in mi F i 
. normal and fully developed mae Soe 
self-consciousness. By this is meant the self’s awaye- 
bs ness of itself as the one abiding subject which tas 
the successive states and processes of consciousuees. Tt 
»o@ is_a fact of experience that, in thinking, feeling, and 
BER are conscious of ourselves au ink 
MMMM isiliiig; we are conscious of the susie 
states as our own. We have the irresistible conscious- 
¢ ness or conviction that it is we who are thinking, feel- 
ing and willing; and when remembering our past © 
f experiences, we recognise them as our own ahd 
am, Cn fs having been the subjects of them in the 
P ; 
ca te It is easy to see that self-consciousness as 
opposed te, explained above includes a consciousness of personal 
erat Berens, tie cite of elicouniaanet ats 
5 present tore oles, may te faint in degre, Bat ican ever be 


PHA altogether absent. 
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identity. In remembering its past states and pro. 
cesses, the self knows itself as having experienced 
them in the past. It thus becomes aware of its own 
permanence, continuity, identity or unity in the 
midst of change and diversity—it knows itself (as one 
and pe same individual or person experiencing 
many states, 

‘Thus the self recognises itself in its own conscious. 
hess as one and the same individual or person man 
festing itself in a confiected system of states and 
activities in time; and the philosophical importance 
of self-consciousness -consists in this that it is the 
source of the ideas of substantiality and causality; 
for, as pointed out above, in self-consciousness the 
self is clearly and directly or intuitively aware of 
itself as one abiding or persisting agent. (See p. 60 
and p. 64). Tt may also be added in this connection 
that in self-consciousness empirical knowledge and 
metaphysical knowledge meet and coincide ; for.here we 
are at once and most directly conscious of a reality and 
its manifestation. 


$2. Different uses of the word ‘self’. 
We have given above the most adequate sense of 
the wad ‘self’. But this word has been used in several 
different senses! It is necessary, therefore, to consider 
briefly the different uses of it. 
(a) Noumenal self. * 


By the expression ‘noumenal self’ is m the 
ena pao say, or pepetance (otherwise 

0, Soul iri ich j y 
principle of the ath or ile! Which is the unifyi 
ties—the one abidin, 
wills. The 


consciousness are b 

the Teality underlying, 

Se eae ing itself th; 
‘mind, however, that the concrete reality enlled the 
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‘89 is constituted by 


- a a 
conscious Sais: the mental substance or 


J self or ¢ 
is ject together with the consci 
} ape re jth the consciotis states 


: (6) Empiricat self or self as phenomenal. By this 

S meant the aggregate, sum total or ‘series’ of what 
aS ecalled the ‘mental’ or psychical phenoygene ar 
experiences—i.e.—the conscious States and processes 
of thinking, feeling and willing in their varies forms, 
Wane’ apart from the substance, reality or subject 
which has or experiences them, ‘The. states dod 
Processes of consciousness are said to constitute the 
empirical constituents or Phenomena of the self, 
because these alone enter into experience—i.e,—can be 
observed and (to some extent at least) experimented 
upon, and it is only in and through them that the self 
manifests itself to itself.* 


mitted by modem Psychologists (whether they are 
empiricists or not) that Psychology as the sclenee of mind should be 
purely empirical or expieriential—.e.—be a study of the empirical or 
Phenomenal self only, as distingnished from the noumenal self. In other 
words, according to them, Psychology should deal only with mental 
Phenomena or states and processes of consciousness and aim at ascertaine 
ing their composition, relations, conditions and Jaws, without ate all 
taking into account the subject or reality which has them, Sciences, they 
sy, should treat of phenoment or facts of experience only "Ed keep 
clear of Ontology or Metaphysics which deals with the realities; ahd if 
Paychology be a science, it must avoid all reference to self as a,reatity, 

eel aas anieipnetrgrets tr 
as the science of mind ix essentially an enquiry into the composition, 
connection and laws of conscions experiences or mental phenomena} at 
Still it eamot be made wholly empirical; for itis impossible to explain 
the relations of conscious states and the unity of the conscious life as a 
whole, if all reference to self as a reality be dropped, Indeed, the reality 
fact of inner experience; for all explicit consciousness 
wolves a consciousness of the self ax the experienging 


ject or reality. (See pp. 213214) 
subject asserted that Paychology is not wholly on the 
came Hine and level with the natural sciences, for natural phenomena 
copstitute the subject-matter off the natural sciences are known 
through the medium of consciousness whieh 


natter of Psychology. 


whi 
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(c) Individual self and social self. 


meays ‘not 


The word individual’ literally S 
divisible’ —‘a reality which cannot be divided." 
Hence it has come to mean “an thing subsisting as ¢ 
one" —“f single being or realit \ 


of himself 
reality ¢ 


cl 


and volitions; and he arly distinguishes 
from other personal beings, because his fi f 
&c. are peculiarly his own, and other persons cannot 
directly feel his feelings or think his thoughts as he 
himself feels or thinks them. His self, therefore, may 
be said to be an ‘individual self.’ 


The expression ‘social self? is figurative. All 
persons with whom we have feelings and interests in 
common—all included within the range of our 
Sympathy—may be said to constitute our social self as 
distinguished from our individual self 


< 

“§3. Empirical conception of self carried to an 

extreme. (Sceptical theory of mind). pi 
We have distinguished above between the ‘empiri- 
‘noumenal self’, or rather between 
or phenomenal and noumenal or 
as a concrete 
But there gre certain 
empiricists, sceptics and 
the above distinction is 
that 
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themselves g i i 

eee aur Soi else, no substance to 
self oF ef fe pean, Coordinate them. The so-called 
an ever ches either simple nor identical, but merely 
comscions nansing series, a complex collection. of 
the quis states or experiences. ‘This theory ts called 
he doctrine of Psychological Atomism, bee: use, 
according to it, the relation of the units of coffecions! 

Ress to the whole self is much the samé@ as the « 
Telation of material atoms to the mate! universe, 

As the material world is built up by, or is an aggre- 

Sate of, material atoms connected together by the 
force of gravitation and other cohesive forces, co the 

self or the psychical world i 


of association. 
I indeed, of the self a: omething which 
experiences or has the different states of consciousness ; 
but the more correct statement would be that 
the self is the different states themselves. We know 
nothing of any essential self, not even its existence; 
all that we know are the conscious states themselves, 
and it is they that constitute the self (if the word ‘self’ 
has any meaning). Take away the conscious states, 
and nothing is left. There is no consciousness of the 
substance of mind as something distinct from thestates. 
‘The existence of an abiding, pure, substantial self*i 
1 figment of imagination—a fiction of Meta-00@ 
tis only an abstract idea, fallaciously 


ance of the sceptical 
theory of self as propounded by Hume, Mill and their © 
followers.® ‘The same sceptical view seems to underlie 


F Ro maw is suything more than a collection of different pe 
tions which succeed each other with inconceivable rapidity and ore in 
perpetval flax and movement....1f any one, upon careful and une 
prejodiced reflection, thinks : 
confess T can reason no longer with in 
i series ofesen 
Mind js “nothing but the ‘ ca inter ea 
. ty occur, with the addition of possibilities y 
Te Posatvation of Homiion, Ch. XT. 


le tas a different notion of himself, T must 
(Hume, Homan Nature). 
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Crit 
(Q The 
agnostic or 
involves >the 
Having 


make the states themselves to be bstances ; but it is 
easy to see that the states and proc t from the 
ractions. We 


reality which has them are em 


cannot at all 


thing that feels, nor of thin 
assuming something that thin 


Sensations as 


as their subject and the objective 
ground. Nevertheless, the sceptics 
empiricists speak of the mental states « 
themselves substances. Thus 5 


abwse of words. How can one feeling or idea know + 


Shey Know, and 


9M have accepted ere must be min Provisional hypothesis which 


abolished every other substance, the sceptic 


ing Ee present in all the stat 

P s al states, 
aac fore to think them all in their 
eich, og Miomanete Af sil inelia w viream of thought, each part 


(me Lmemiber those which went before, know the things 
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em of W. James, a yell 
and philosopher. | According 
a stream of consciousness.” 


or self is 


1. : : 
most serious charge agaist the sceptical, 
sensationistic theory of self is that it 
“fallacy of substantialising abstractions. 


ithout assuming some- ¥ 
ing and willing without 

and wills, 
such without the ideas of a sensi 
world 


think of feeling \ 


as their 
or the extreme 
if they were 


are the thinkers”, 
kind is simply an 


pee for certain ones among them as ‘me? 


final word; the thoughts themselves 
Teat-book of Psychology, pp. 215-216). 
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relations tp one 2 

x j ie another. Indeed, on the empirical 

: Att memory of the past and anticipation oF the 
become wholly inexplicable, 


(i) The empirical theory i i 

: theory ignores the evidence 
Sestlf-eomsciousness or inner experience, ‘The gelf is 
is dine onscious of itself as a ‘unity in plural.’ Te 
Shaacctly aware of itself as a single abiding subject 
Which thinks, feels and wills—as.. something which 
undergoes and experiences changes of state and 
endures through them all. Thus the unity, reality 
and personal identity of the self must be viewed as 
a fact of experience; yet, strangely enough, the 
sceptical theory, while pretending to be ‘experiential’ 
ignores this, ; 
(iii) The empirical theory in its extreme form 
makes knowledge _impossi 


iy stence of 
0 a subject which experiences 
the states and the objective things revealed by them. 
Indeed, if we know nothing of any reality, but only 
sensations, feelings and ideas, how is it possible to 
distinguish mind and matter? Let us imine the 
view of J. S. Mill, one of the most distinguishtd 
champions of this theory. According to him, .yatter 
is the permanent possibility of sensations, and mind 
is the series of conscious states (sensations, feelings, 
ideas). But the series, he admits, is not continuous. 
Tt is often interrupted by periods of unconsciousness— 
e.g., the time of sleep. Does mind, then, ces 

tt in the interval? No, says he; it " 
said still to exist as a continuous ‘possibili 
conscious experiences (sensations and feelings). 
here reach the core of the Matter 
continuous possibility of se 
continuous series and pos: ey 

states. Thus we get two ‘possibilities.’ 

id are mind and matter to be distinguished ? 
Surely, then, the whole subject of knowledge ends in 
Re estes e. i intains the semblance of 
confusion here. Mill ma 


tem. 


ie 
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4 ing ‘the com 
- py tacitly assuming 
y ly by oe (See P. ey a. 
gense,vie”. + the empirical theory is st 
{iv) The weakness Cs Bustained to admit 
paradoxical, he says, in the 
arate conscious states 
1 that a series. OF SPITS a whole. Here 
can, Hay, tt wis “Examination of Hamilton’ 
is a passage ITT sce speak of the mind as a series 
Philosophy’: “Tf Wiged to complete the statement 
of feelings, we ar ee of feelings which is aware of 
by calling it 3 siture; and we are reduced to the ~¢ 
it a Rie : +o cane 
sti of believing that the ae Gy is ba 
i any series eelings 
ing different from any series of feelings | 
abilities of them, or of accepting the paradd 
something which, ex hypothes is but a seri = 
feelings can be aware of itself as a series.”” (pp. 212, 
413), But though Mill acknowledges the paradoxical 
character of the empirical conception of _mind, yet, 
@s a consistent empiricist, he accepts it. Never- 
theless, everywhere he tacitly assumes the substantial~ 
ity of mind—that is to say, the view that mind, self 
‘or ego is something which has the feelings. In one 
se 3 5 * « 
place he declares that sensations and ideas involve 
4, in something more than their own existence.’”” 
ere he says that “there is a bond of some ¥ 
sort amorly all the parts of the series which makes us | 
Say that they were the feelings of the same person 
throughout, ind this-bond to me constitutes my: ego."” 
Bat this is virtually equivalent to admitting all that 
is claimed by us as revealed in our self-consciousness. 


istency om 
consistency of mjnd and m: 


§ 4. Nature of 


oat ete emia ab ifferent theories of 
our enquiry. Now put together the results of 


Ne {nestions may be considered :— 
(i) What “and how yi Si 
rectly reveal regarding the nature of naa Paate . 
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othe: 


mI 1 words, what are we directly aware of about our 
self ?_ ; 


(ii) What can we’know indirectly or inferentially 


regarding it? 
" 

Nature of soul or self as directly revedled in 
The self i of 


usmess. clearly conscious ‘of itsel 
@s a ‘unity in_plurality’—as thdividual 
Manifesting itself in a plurality of and 


activities—as one and the same being, of which the 
past as well as the present states and activities are 
functions. In other words, the self is aware of itself 
as u single, abiding subject having many states and 
Processes—as something which undergoes changes of 
State and endures through them all, This is 
equivalent to saying that the self is conscious of 
itself as a reality or substance of which the conscious 
and proce: are the changing manifestations 
for a substance is defined as something 
nt in the midst of change—as a being which 
retains its essential identity and continuity through 
changes of state. The self is also aware of itself as 
a free, self-determining agent. 


It should be borne in mind that the self is never 


aware of itself as a reality apart from or out ofall 
yelations to the conscious states; it is aware of itself 


eal AY a) at Eg eat of pS Bs a A GIS 


Ld e.. 


222, 
have the irresistible conviction, ‘that I, Pie 
thinking in this, particular way now, am fle Save 
son that felt,*thought and acted in aridus ‘w 5 

Pithe past. Iam thus aware of myself as a sin 

self-constious being. aeoe.. 
Nature of soul or self as determined inferen- 

tially oP indirectly. _ a 
 Metzphysical reflection based on inference arrives 

at the. following conclusions :— 

(i) There is a sitigle self-co1 power—a 
single Absolute mind, self or ego evolving, supporting 
and underlying the plurality of things which consti- 
tute Nature; and the finite rational self or soul is 
partial and finite reproduction or reduplication of the 
Absolute. (See Parts 1 & II), Thus far, then, man 
has affinity with God Himself. He is a participator 
in Divine nature and is thus a self-conscious, self- 

ining or free being and, in a certain sense, 
above Nature.* 

(ii) Being a free individual reality, the self is 
capable of realising its own good. Its ‘highest good 
consists in its own realisation or perfection ; and this 
oe the robing out of the Divine nature implicit 

(ii) Though human soul hi . 
poner of self determination, Bars fete to a 
Beer ae 
tially Bear Fee Only "the “Absolute ca’ he 


(i#) The conscions soul is not a 
i s 1 Product of the 
thebeay o, or physical organism ; on the contrary, 
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CHAPTER XVII 


Society ann tHE INDIVIDUAL, 

j e 

4 1. Preliminary remarks. fi 

t is a well-known fact that every igdivi 
Mental being lives in constant interaction Ba ies 
minds and with Nature, It follows from this that the 
development of individ ual mind must necessarily be 
influenced by physical and mental ‘onments, 
(See Ch. XV, § 1 and 2), In the present chapter we 
Proceed to consider the precise relation of the 
society or community of 
tminds to which it belongs. But this is a question 
of some difficulty, to which different answers have been 
given by different schools of thinkers, Two extreme 
jews have been held with regard to this, A brief 
‘cunt of each is given below. 


§ 2. Different theories of the relation of the 
individual to society. 

I. The Individualistic or’ Mechanical theory 
(Individualism). This theory implies that “society 
is an artificial aggregate of independent snr) 
brought together, and made to co-operate by corfsi- 


_ erations of expediency, but without any necessary 


‘connection, or essential ‘dependence on each other,’? 
Tt assumes that society was formed for the common 
good by the mutual agreement of individuals. * This 
is the theory of the origin of society by a 
“social contract.’ 

TI. The Collectivistic or Organic _ theory. 
(Collectivism, Socialism, Universalism). This theory 
recognises the organic nature of society. According 
to this view, society is an organic system pervaded 
by one common life, and the,individual members are 
only its‘organs or limbs. Society is to the individuals 
what an organism is to its organs 
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bove that there are Wo 
and Collectivism 
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It is clear from the al 
extreme theorie , Individualism 
or Socialism. “The former 
wholly independent of society, : 

ficial conglomeration 0! per 
dual the latter makes the individual wholly 
dependént on, and subservient to, the cole 
organic ‘whole called society. We have to avoid bot! 
these.extremes, though we must admit to some extent 
the organic nature of soriety. (See § 4) 


makes the individual 
and regards society aS 


independent indi 


The theory that the individual depends on society 
is an organ on its organism is justified by the following 
lerations : 


(a) In the first place, it is easy to see that the 
new-born child inherits everything he has from a 
previous state of society. In the words of Prof. 
Muirhead, ‘he owes everything he. possesses to a 
combination of forces and circumstances (national, 
local _ family influences) over which he has had 
no control.’’ (Elements of Ethics) Empiricists 
like Locke and others-wrongly assume that mind is 
i birth like a sheet of white paper—a tabula rasa or 
clean slate, without anything upon it as yet, but 
readroas be written on—or it is like a Iump of soft 
vex which may be moulded into any shape by forces 
ae. on it from without. The truth is th h 
child is born wi Hetiyy: jane MS 
child is torn with a mass of hereditary. s 
BiBtinctive tendenci itary, innate and 

ive tendencies, and these are derived from tl 
crank life of his ancestors. ‘Thus the indigdtunt 
ME cs stu estors. individual, 

: po is already a product of society. 

(b) Avain, it is sed a 
contributes ‘most yo sate oa environment that 
Rew-bom child.” “Every indi evelopment of the 
rth to social influence whic 18 subjected from 


Piece of blank paper, om which 
ri + 0% which, 
TNE atl So x perfectly independan am 
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life, In gg : F 
7: ae pes of the main conditions which 
individual uc @evelopment of the mental power of the 
influcree!,Guring his own lifetime, isthe mental 
brotiche ot the society in which he is born and 
Sit up—the influence of parents, te. aclfers- and 
Gempanions—the influence of example, trained 
Siucation, The development of his megial lite 
impli that he appropriates the ideas and knowledge 
these St men and acquires their habits and learns 
s ¢ has to think their thoughts, feel 
tlicir feelings and reproduce their motives and isnitate 
their action before he can attain mental develop- 
Rent. A very important part is played inthe 
evelopment of intelligence -by a common language 
which is éssentially a “social institution,” As Prof, 
Milirhead observes, “In spoken language there 4d 
already a store-house of distinctions and general 
sitions which the child bexins by appropriating. 
Indeed, even for the physical needs of food, clothing 
and the like, the individual has to depend on others, 
In his infancy he is entirely dependent on others, 
“The human infant is born in such a state of physical 
imperfection and utter helple: that it must be 
the constant object of ‘tenderness, gentleness, 
unselfishness, love, care, sacrifice’ in order to cefttigue 
in its merely’ physical life.” Even in his mature life, 
he requires the help and co-operation of his fellov 
beings. 
We conclude, therefore, that the individyial is 
dependent on society. The innate elements of his 


wal, It would be a more apt illustration of its true nature to 
compare it 9 @ worl or sentence in a continuons narrative. ‘The soul 
comes into the world already: stamped with a meaning determined by 


jts relation to all that went before—having, in 
1 to which alone its character can he understood, Tt sums up. 


nther words, a context 


in relat 
the tendencies and traditions of the past ont of whieh it has sprung— 
fiving them; indeed, a new form or expression, inasmuch as it ix an 
Sodividuals Imt only carrying on and developing their meaning, and not 
to be understood except in relation to them." (Elements of Ethics, 
Book IV, Ch. 1, § 68), 
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h social life of his ‘pros 
nature ate derived from the soc | life gs ¥ Pro e 
tors, and> the arquired elements of hts na : 


i js contemporaries. 
i intercourse with ‘his conten i 
sehen tly: remarked from his earliest 


has been truly remarked that, : 
Hee the child “has been suckled at the bre st of 
he universal ethos,” “The individual owes every 
thiamine miskes b tual and 


thing thet makes his development into an a 
rational moral being possible, to the society 
he istborn. Without intercourse with hi 
he would be a rational Heing only potentiall 
would have in him the power of developi 


in which 
fellowmen 
ie., he 
into one 


under certain conditions; but these conditions would 
be wanting—being mainly action reaction with 
other rational beings, The individual can realise 
his own life only by identifying his with that of 


family, profession, city, country and mankind.” 
(Prof. 'H. Stephen). 


§ 3. Relation of great men to society. 

The above view of the dependenve of the indivi- 
dual on society seems to be refuted by the 
of great men, ‘h nius. It i 
times argued that such men ar independent of their 
seem to make the societ 
in which they live rather than be made by 
It is said that common individuals: may be 
ae 0 be vhat they are by society 
i le by ially gifte i 

S pace by specially gifted and inspired indi 


dualss To use the words of 

us Pi Mui; ft 

ae out in solitary indeoeatiee ee aM 
l€ Midst of which ne 


made themselves, 


> Ch 
be proved to be em Napoleon, 


“avironment instead of jays lakers of ‘their 
(Elements of Ethics), po ag 


out fully ‘by 
worship.” PY Carlyle in ‘his 


He has been. worked 
eroes and Hero- 


Ee 


~s 
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ti But this is an exaggeration. It is true, no doubt, 
hat Nature endows thes a tree pe, 
ae endows the. it men’ with potential- 
ny higher than those of common individudls, But 
Hig development of their potentialities . requires 
pp tions and Opportunities which must be “stgplied 
W the society in which they live and move gnd hat 
their being. “They, too, as' Hegel says, have to su 
at the breast of the universal ethos,” ‘They, too, have 
to appropriate the ideas and knowledge of other men 
and have to learn their habits and arts. Without 
the help and co-operation of their fellow-men they 
annot produce any good result. The 
of their times—the thoi 
tions of their contemporar a 
the development and application of their special kind 
of genius; otherwise they can do nothing, In fa 
they are not really the originators of the ideas and 
entiments by which they revolutionize society. Such 
i and sentiments slowly and silently accumulate in 
the mental atmosphere, so to speak, and these great 
men—the leaders of the times—only express them 
clearly and effect to them. They are really 
the representatives of their times—‘the souls of their 
ages” ‘They sum up arid give expression to the 
tendencies of the time. It is not so much they yyho 
get as the spirit of the time that acts in them: + «the 
permanent part of his work was ‘in the air’ when the 
ved, He was only an instrument in 

to it.”” 


§ 4. True view of the relation of the individual 


to society—idea of a social organism. 

‘Phe above considerations make it clear that the 
theory of Individualism cannot be accepted. | We must 
fall back on the theory of the organic nature of society, 
though we cannot nt it in its extreme form.’ ee 
the analogy between physical organism and society 


Jent on his fellows as that a limb is 
What woald be 


iene that man is de 
1¢ body. Tt wonld 


Tt is 
Jent or th 


depe 
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should not be 
the different mens! 
ive heir own. as Tens, 2 

“lives tein ond have no existence 821 
it, Ryt an individual member cs oe y | 
a means, ‘As a self-conscious anc gel a I 
‘he has S,relatively independent persona’ 

* his own, and thus for himself 
to himself. nas 

The true view, theréfore, is this. The indiv. 

a means and an end; the indivic 

exists for the individy 

, and the indivi¢ 

individual 1 


In a physical Sr: 
have no indgpety 
means toy 


pressed too far. 
bers or organs 
They exist only 


far ¢: 


in society is at once u 
exists for society, and society ¢ 
The society moulds the individual, 
jn his turn reacts on society. In fact 
gress and social progress are correlative. 
the properties of a man who was not a product of the race 
‘what would be the properties of a leg not belonging to an animal, 
to ask what would be the best type of m 
in sotiety, as to ask what would be th 
whether it belonged to a hare or a t 
te speak of society as an ism of organic 
some dense, a life of its own.”” (Leslie Stephen, Scien 
‘Again, Prof. Muirhead, who is an Idealist, observes, ‘The 
is nok Jererrially related to_society than the hand or the foot to 
tedg"Nor is it merely that each indiyjdual is dependent for life and 
Protection upon society, as thy hand of the foot is dependent for it 
nourishment upon the body, but he ix dependent on his rela 
= for the particalar form of his individuality. It is the funetion 
Performs in virtue of its special place in the organism which saakes th 
= a ae a foot. In the same way, it is his place and 
seciety which makes the individual what he is.’" i. 
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their be . 4 a 
at the I+ Preliminary Remarks. ‘ 


to apiflan is endowed, not only with self-consciousnes: 
and also with what is called ‘moral consciousness, and 
the f& has accordingly sprunfy up a branch of study 
led Moral Philosophy or Moral Science (otherwise 
of 4 Ethics) whose sole business is to give a clear 
fionSition and analysis of moral consciousness and to 
the 


We the various problems which arise in the course 
bf such an analysis, Now, Philosophy of Mind as a 
eh ich of General Philosophy cannot wholly ignore 
{iforal problems ; it must say a few words about the more 
Smportant ones. Indeed, it may be said that there is a 
idoint at. which Mental Philosophy becomes Moral 
tlPhilosophy ; and we have reached that point. 
aa What, then, is meant by moral consciousness? 
{Site essence of stich consciousness is constituted by the 
thegas of right and wrong and the sense of moral 06} 
“ation or duty (with the notion of moral law)=.4 brief 
gpl Bcount of these is given in the following sections, "Whe 
details belong to Ethics. 


§ 2. Consciousness of right and wrong. Standard 
of Moral judgment and the end of human life: 


It is a well-known fact that we pass moral judg- 
ments upon our own voluntary acts and those of 
others. In other words, we say that such and such 
fines of action are right and the opposite are trong. 
Hence the great problem of Moral Philosophy is this : 
‘What is it that enables us to characterise an act as 
Haht or wrong? In what does the rightness or wron 
right an act consist? What is the true and ultima 

4 standard or criterion of morality ? 


be provi 
environm 
(Element 
out full: 
worship." 
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vow, this question has been answered in di 
, ayes: schools of moralists. Som take Jagy 
te the standard dF morality. Their theory i calleq 
the legal or jural theory. This may asstfine vari 
ms. gPhus, it may be supposed that a system’ 
inter®@l laws (i.e., laws intuitively discerned by ogy 
inner fasulty of conscience) coustitutes the m 7 
standard ;*or it may be assumed that what constitut 
the standard is a code of external laws— 
im, from outside by gome superior authority (e.g, 
State or Society). But whatever may be the for 
assumed by the legal theory, it is open to this fat; 
objection : a system of laws cannot constitute the ull 
mate moral standard, for laws are only means 
ends; 2 law without reference to some end or result — 
is quite meaningless. f 


‘There are certain thinkers known as Intuitiont: 


tie W 
vany 


the moral quality of an act by a ki i 
mo a kind of 
taste, independently of oe acti ee 


latter, our conscience is si 
a ‘gh 1 y 
at is simply 


ithout giving 
not explain the 
osophy F F 
that ly or Science of Morality, 
ae i should be 


ied as far as possible. 
3 a 


y Tt ais accordingly at discovering and defining the 
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+ ultimate end. They 
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pigeate geod or the supreme end of life, by reference 
Whick the morality of our acts my be determined 


ae 
We conclude, then, that the problem of the-alti- 
mate standard of right and wrong cannot be solved, so 
ig as we do not determine the true end of hyfnan life, 
the highest good or the summum.bonum of man, In- 
deed, it can hardly be denied that, in every moral 
judgment, there is at least «n implicit reference to 
Some end or consequence. ' 


| _ Now, there are two moral theories in which we 


» find an attempt to 


cover the highest good or the 
‘e known as Hedonism and 
Perfectionism. According to Hedonism, the ultimate 
end is pleasure, so that actions are right or wrong, good 
or bad, according as they are productive of pleasnre 
or pain. According to Perfectionism, the highest 
end consists in perfection of nature. Those actions 
are good which promote or are conducive to perfection 


of ure; those are bad which are subversive of 
such perfection. In other words, if an act tends 
to our life, to make ‘life more perfe: 


good; if it hinders progress towards perfec 
bad, 


ies is the better one? a 

i y di in Ethics. It wil 

uuestion has been fully discussed in Ethie: t wi 
be sitflicient here to point out that Hedonism in Fe 

most consistent form is egoistic and sensualistic, an 
therefore quite inconsistent with morality properly 
‘alled. An attempt has, indeed, been made by 
a e moder! Hedonists to save Hedonism from these 
some modertey have tried to transform Hedonism 
from an Egoistic doctrine into an Altruistic or Univer- 
Om one; and one of them, (wis., J. S. Mil), kas 
oes far to distinguish between different s 
gone so far as castes of higher and lower qualities. 
of pleasure or Peto. sce that this is equivalent 

& Bat it is ea 
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It follows from this that it is 
but some other element that gi 

and that element must 
ion of nature; and this 


pleassre®as such, 
moral value to an act 
conduciveness to perfectior ee r a 
tacitly assumed by Hedonists like Mill, Spencer a 


Leslie Stephen. ; 

at, then, is meant by perfection of nat 
Tt consists in self-realisation or self-development- 
working out, by one’s own will and effort, the pote 
tialities of excellence latent in the self—in the develop 
ment of knowledge; love and sympathy and regula 
tion of impulses, passions and desires under the g 
ance of reason; and this is accompanied by a feeli 
satisfaction, happiness or bliss. The theoi 
ctionism assumes that the true ‘well-being’ 


nature accompanied by inner self-satisfaction, 


happ 
bliss. iD 


man is an imperfect reproduction 
Hence his highest good consis' 


ind more adequate reproduction o 
e being. His self-realisation meat 
n or working ont of the Divine nature 
it in him. But how can he make hi 


Greek word is ‘endaemonia.” 2 
4 Hence the heer 
Hudeewonism', Tt may be added here that the 


a | t 


. which 


abr " 
FU Pauosceny or MOReney 
of the Divine n; 
can effect this 
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ature existing implicitly in him? He 
and secure beatitude gr heavenly bliss 
regulating* his animal instincts—by 


ing’his capacity of love or sympathy and promoting 
welfare of others—in short, by transcending, so 
a speak, the limitations imposed by spéice ‘and 
ime, < 4 


§ 3. Nature of moral law and moral faculty. 


Consistently with the theory of Perfectionism or 
* Eudeemonism accepted above, we may define moral 
laws as regulative principles in accordance’ with 
we ought to act, if we are to attain our 
true well-being or the highest good—i.e.—the highest 
perfection of which our nature is capable together 
with the deepest self-satisfaction arising therefrom, 
The following are the main characteristics of the 
moral laws : 


I. They are regulative principles. In this respect 
i from Natural laws, but agree with political 


laws, social laws and logical laws which are all regu- 
Jative and means to ends and are capable of being 
violat A natural law implies the unifor yeP 
which) things of a certain class tually bénaVe ; 
“wh ‘a moral law implies the uniform way in 
which we ought to act or regulate our conduct. 
‘A natural law cannot be violated, but a moral law 


can nee fl yal 
Tie view does not recommend the total extirpation of impulis, 


rnimal instincts of our nature. According to it, we are 
desires and the animal insti i Bas 
Jit Becomes bad when it transcends its 


Janted in us by the tational will of 
fnnocent and usefal; they have their appointed 


re economy of tifes they becone bad and injurious oniy ee 
ince He arp reason. See tie anthon’s Principles of BIW, chs. X 
sinrestrained by : 


A ana XV. See atco Tankim Bab's 691 
and XV. § 


oper Himits 


snattral inclinatic 
‘God, are, in themselves, 
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IL They are self-imposed his*they differ Wh: e é 
rational agent freely upon himself. eee are" hapa a ie ee is the relation of social manners and 
from political laws and ney Pierte adthority ad = ee leet Shey repregent’ teMmeorial 
art Te a 2 ao ers ‘al spiri e q 
upon us from outside a punishment. Moral ‘fayws general moral spirit—of the community 


in which they are prevale: i 
ae ‘V prevalent and influence the moral 
citer and conduct of the individual members,-It 


from the social manners and customs that an indivi 
Ital receives his first moral training. ye ape 
not absolutely binding on the individual. & pefson 
may be wiser than his generation. He may rise above 
the social morality of his times and discover the in- 
. adequacy or evil character of the prevalent customs. 
_ If so, he is justified in transgressing them. 


resemble logical laws most closely. Both these cla 


ware sed, regulative and c: pable of 
of lawstare self-imposed, resueau’. © epab Sane 
ing vi sical laws are principles in ac ord: 
being vidlated. Logical law ine 


ith which we ought to reason or 7 
i we are to atta in truth or tow uo 
Inwpiagain, are principles in accordance with w ic) 
we ought to,act or regulate owr conduct, if we see 
erfection of nature. Tf we break the rules of Logic, 
wwe have to suffer the evil consequences of error, super- 
stition and self-deception. If we break the rules of 
morality, we degrade ourselves and sacrifice the poten- 
Halities of our mature—we fall into degeneracy and 


atc So much, then, for moral laws. Wejhave 


We conclude, then, that the social customs should 

« ot be viewed as too sacred to be eve ated. Indeed, 

it is a well-known fact that what is customary is not 

necessarily good from the moral or even from the utili 

tarian point of view. Hence thi often arises the 
necessity for social reformation. 


to consider— 

Moral faculty or co By ‘moral faculty’ 
we mean the faculty of me ment—the mental 
power which enables us to distinguish , 
wyong. It is essentially reason considered as the power 
of formitig an ideal of the perfect self and of under- 
eae, actions and rules of action are consistent 
with and conducive to perfection of our nature and 
therefore binding or obligatory on us. Hence it is 
called moral reason. It is also called conscience. A 
full account of the different theories of conscience will 
be ford in Ethics. . 


Before concluding this section, we should explain 
‘a term which is sometimes used in Moral Philosophy ; 
we mean the term ethos. By this is meant the common. 
moral Aspirit of a community—the general moral 
Character of a people—as expressed in its political, 

social and religious s and institutions, =" ‘~“, 


5 


§ 5. Personality and personal rights and duties, 
Organization of rights. 


By the word ‘personality’ we mean the state of 
being a person.” Now, a person means a self-conscious 


» ining being who is conscious 

_— ei elftdetermining being—a being who is cons 

{ 4. Custom and social morality. Eth atthig states and activities as Trissowon and of himself 

i ee ae of ie Sunjert of them, and/is capable of freely reculat- 

niles, o by certain Fe is activities according t0 is own conception of 


a : ald 
it is good. erson, therefore, is a being w 
cas for himself and is an end to himself. 


. ‘duty’ vhat is due, i.e, what 
he’ word ‘duty’ means what is due, 1.4, 
z round or under an obligation to do. In other 


re m: ‘s and 
Paitin ae are sanctioned and enforced ee 
Bene ee oy without any formal legal enactment. 
faethe ieee uso collective reason and experience 
Be ile dere pidet beneficial to it at a particular stage 


one i 


——— ong 


ee oe 


oral beings. ~ A right means what 
S01 P 

well a tO oe ee Pemties and rights are correla- 

= one can just'y the duty of one person to do something 

ce inc. ad 2 then that other person 
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ought to perform as 


sans what We 
fy means what °° (awards surselves as 


We haye duties 


i “son, 
in relation to another pers 
has a rbylit to its performance 
+ duties of children imply righ 


or being done, e.g., the 
s in parents, the duties 
of servants imply rights in masters, and soon. The 


ants imply isi ut which a personal_being 
most general. mof nt of self-preservation and self- 


Ferelopment, Every. person as such has a moral right 
fo preacrve himself, to use and enjoy the fruits of his 


himself and the to develop 

and perfect his nature. In short, he has the right of 

self-realisation (insofar as it is consistent with the 

same right in others), and it is the duty of others 

7 = a that their actions do not hinder his self- 
alisation. . 


‘own labour, to educate 


To sum up: Duties and rights imply each other. 
A duty in one corresponds to a right in another. 
“What one has a right to claim, it will be the duty of 
fo do.” Every person has duties to perform in 
others, and he has a right to expect and 
tgs it others will perform their duties towards 
Be ey, Peston has a moral right to claim that 
= shall be treated as a person—i.e.—as a being who 
‘xists in some measure for himself with an end or 


good pf his own, and not merely as a toward: 

. be suis of others; and itis his hig: to gaeniber 
i ea others are likewise persons and ends in 
tee Ives, with 


ghts of their own, and to treat 
for ae oe ya ve instruments 


ti 
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} How, then, do suc 


eciprocal rights and duties 
is : sua ‘o show that they 
3 ature of human personality and the 
organic nature of society—the Rafer of gees al 
gs to one another as members of the sesial ~ 
Organism. The members of a socict: 
self-conscious and self-controlled © having 
relatively independent exis own. They 
thus exist for themselves or are ends in themselves 
and have wdingly certain éundamental rights. At 
the same time, they are finite beings and exist as 
members, factors or organs of the organic whole called 
society. They exist, therefore, not wholly and solely 
for themselves, but also for the sake of others or as 
means towards the ends of oth d the whole, and 
Haye accordingly duties. Indeed, human society 
is a system of relations consisting of such relations as 
those of husband and wife, parent and child, teacher 
and pupil, master and servant, ruler and subject, 
ician and patient, lawyer and client, buyer and 
; and the various rights and duties of men arise 
out of such relations. 
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Organisation of rights. 


- ot 

ryanisation of rights is effected through politteal 
and social laws. If individuals were able to settle the 
due proportions of their rights and duties under 
different circumstances—if, at the same time, every 
jndividual respected the rights of others and per- 
formed his duties towards them, then there would be 
no necessity for external laws, and nothing but peace 
and prosperity would be found in human. society. 
mn it often becomes extremely 


{unfortunately f : I 
cult for ordinary individuals to determine their 


i: ies owing ir imperfect power of 
hits and duties owing to their imper r 

taderstanding limited experience and the variety 
and complexity of cir ces and social relations. 
a vel, there is such a thing as forcible violation 
of the rights of some persons by others. Hence there 


7. Greg 
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§ 1. Questions involved. 


nf Having discussed in a general way the problems 
» of knowledge, material world, life and soul, we now 
* proceed to study Philosophy of God. What are the 
contents of the idea of God? How far can the belief 
in God be justified? What evidence is there for God’s 
existence? How much can we know about His nature 
or attributes? In what relation does He stand:to man? 
How is He related to the world of things? Is God 
wholly transcendent? Or is He wholly immanent? 
Or is He at once transcendent and immanent in a cer- 
tain sense? Such are the questions discussed in 
Philosophy of God or Theology.* . 


Phe word ‘Thicology* is derived trom Theos (Giahcan 
[Alscoueee, reasoning or science). Tt thas menns the branch of ‘stay 


4 Atietiareats of God. It should be borne in mind that Philosophy of 
God ia sometimes called 5 btural Theology as distinguished from Revealed 
Theology. Natural ‘Theology is so called, becanse it is ‘based on the 
Graty abNature by scans of the natural Ceculty of reason or hinting 
fre ford, ‘Nature’ is aed Here in the wiest sense s0 a6 9 include all 
Che ra ane nate of van athe onter or eaten wo 
Ce te tase on sscat Divine rovetion le Balt 
ferelation of Himself to man throngh uve medina of inspired indivi- 
= Alpals rs, prophets, saints). 
» Deg ans He ein is connection that Natura They i 
eon es mpi 0 Sace of elon (he onl ne 
Bereta whe wider sete), iis el 
da ale toe BS ess bet 9 Sis ties he 
ce ing Soames e} but not indifferent to bis 
dividuals in in iMG that the clyj S 4 Himself and inaccessible to his . 
comm abject of Jaws is wo guide in- DA than him 
eigen COMOIEE cates and nce to rs is wo guide in 
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§ 2. Contents of the idea of God. 


By the word ‘God’ is meant the surtCi Sg 
stent personal power consciously evo’ ns fae 
supporting the system of finite beings i d's 
universe. He is thus regarded, not only 3 h 

author or creator of the world-system, i a 

as its preserver and governor or ruler. It is clic 

that He not only brings into existence al fn 
2 beings with their _propert but also a; to thee 
@@ their respective functions, gives them r mut a 
et) relations and makes them all co-operate as factors 0) 
"C4 one systematic whole. He is considered to be a self- 
© sconscious, seli-distinguishing, self-controlling power 


oy ya evolving ‘and co-ordinating all things within Himself, 


) 


"as means to an ultimate end, viz., the realisation 
of His infinite nature and potentiality. He is further 
cottceived as eternal, absolute or unconditioned, 
infinite, omnipresent or all-pervading, omniscient or 
all-knowing and omnipotent or all-powerful.* He is 
thus viewed as self-sufficient in Himself and personal 
in the highest and truest sense of the term. He i 
called unconditioned and absolute, because He is 
alfove all conditions and limitations, and is the ulti- 
mate ged, source or cause and support. of all 
thitlys. All existence fows from Him, but He is self- 
existent or Causa Sui, containing the ground and 


sentiments and actions, with the feelings and practices which flow fronr 
auch betief."" It is clear from this that religion involves infellectua), 


emotional as well as volitional elements. The highest fo isi 
ere inhest form of reliyion 


“It is generally admitted in theological 
omg Semerals admitted in theological circles that though God ix 
nate, To miRD YH ean do ly what is consent with Hig own 
dtivalent to oma ail must act according fo His own nnture is not 
cenafan atin that His power Is timited. Bvery being must net 
Sruittently with bis own nature, and uo power ean pro 
Boker pend Even an omnipetent being, therefore, cannot bring ab 
Tealting, caeenion, om SEY matere.. ‘Thus God cannot selma, feet 
+ expressing or manifesting Himself: rie iced 
ov : imselt; and He canny 
sreome logical and moral impossibilities aN Ao. oF 


nduce the self 
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conditions of His existence within Himself, He is 
infinite jn the sense that He is note limited by any- 
thing outside Himself, He is not subject to the 
imitations of space and time; rather space and time- 
are in Him. There is nothing to limit or control Mis 
Power, activity or productivity which is inexhaustible, 
lence He is called in Theology omnipofent,, It 
follows from the absoluteness and infinitude of God 
that there are no beings outside of Him, no events 
outside the range of His aetivity. All things and 
minds are contained within the all-embracing energy 
and consciousness of God; they. ‘‘live and move and 
have their being" in Him as factors of His conscious 
life. God is thus omniscient or all-knowing. He 
is aware of all beings as products or expressions 
of His power and factors of His self-conscious life. 
He contemplates or views all things at a glance, so 
to speak—the past and the future as well as the 
present. It is also clear from the above that He is 
omnipresent, all-pervading or immanent in all. 
But if He is immanent in the world, He is, in a 
certain sense, transcendent; He is not identical or 
co-extensive with the world; He is tran: endent, 
because, (i) as a self-conscious subject, He distinguishes 
Flimself from the world which is the \objeki of 
His thought and product of Hi tivity, and 
(di) His power being inexhaustible, is not used up in 
any system of finite beings (see Note on Teleoloay, 
pp. 148, 149). Finally, since He is above al 
conditions and limitations, He is regarded as the 

ideally perfect being.* 
§ 3. Idea of the Absolute and its implications. 


i ve it i hat 

what has been said above it is clear tl 
Ree of the Absolute is one of the fundamental 
jdeas involved in the panentheistic or monotheistic 


Tre eoceion or view of 6 
monte and eve pore_one Absa and Inte, se 


16 


fod which Iias been explained above is 
to it, 


fe seen before, according 
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§ 2. Ham of God. A eneral account of the me > . 
By f the term ‘absolute’ and the o isin of the j . 
pati fias been given before. (See Ch. V, § 4, pp. etre 
> “supporting,  °$ 2 of this chapter). It is.neces heres tae CHAPTER Xx. 
universe, cléfrlyin one place the implications of the ideq Generar Account AND CLASSIFICATION OF THE 
author = the Absglute. ee 


-, Oh = THEORIES OF THE WoRLD. 
feel Mhee Absolute is one unconditioned, self-existe Piece elie 


i ee 2 isi realit It has all the ground 

it & self-subsistent real ‘Tt has 2 g Is 
ne te ne Po te ceality yithin itself, and Js, tHEame 
“i, relations 
A one syster 
yascious, 
evolving a 


(Tyres or MonisM, DvaLisM AND Piupautgat,) . 


. The world presented to us in experience consists 
of a plurality of things acting and reacting on one 
another according to uniform laws, co-operating in 
the production of definite results and reflected and 

WL reproduced in the consciousness of finite minds. 
Hence the deepest and most fundamental problem 

of Metaphysics or General Philosophy is that of the 
origin of the world of matter and mind, How did the 
world with its systems of nebule, suns, stars, planets, 
satellites, and innumerable forms of living organisms 
and finite minds come into being? Whence did the 
multiplicity of materials or things arise? How 
did they come together and produce through their 
interaction a single unitary system? What is the 
ground of the correspondence between mind and 
matter? How did matter come to be such as to 
be knowable by mind? wa ton did i ere He 
such react upon snd know matter? 

Feladon of the er or the individual objects fete 

le? Is this. complex world of things and a 

unitary system or organic whole and product 
ingle ultimate power? Or, is it the reality 

fortuitous combination and interaction 0! 


= 


—causes all things 
in short, the ultimate ground of all—the one uncaused 
first cause. It has nothing outside of itself and there- 
fore it is not limited or resisted by any other reality. 
Tt evolves all beings out of itself—it differentiates itself 
into many—without being austed in so doing. 
Tt is perfect, self-sufficient, self-determined and exists 
for itself—t as an end in itself and not as a qeans 
té anything higher than itself. * 


io is the groumd and 
But there are dualistic und 


js ials res? How 
cs ity of independent materials and forces? 
ers ae is Mralty °F the wworld is. at once a unity and 
soa cee eon jlurality ? 
bi iggs For a full gaa ts have been made to answer 


Now, various attemp' en made to ausver 
juesti nd such attempts have gi 
these quetiltories of the world, Philosophy of Goa 
Be caafrine ‘at the outset ali these theories ; for e ng 
Histo cr dispense with the idea of Cod altogether; 
ee oe 
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others, again, give rise to 


God. 


aworld 


theories assumes several forms, 
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various conceptions 


What, then) are the different theories’ of 4 
ye ee the theories to be cl assified ? the 
ify the theories as monistic, dualistic aug 
ic according to the number of self-exi, 
powers or principles assumed. In othe 
yy that there are three fundamenty 
g or th 
Dualism or 
and III. Plurali 
the theory of manj such realities. Es 

i Let us 


Gai iar I. Monism. It consists in affirming that there 
cor ea is one ultimate being—a single self-existent po 
infinite, c from which all beings are derived. Under the h 
all-knowi of Monism we may distinguish (i) Deism, 
thus view Pantheism, (iii) Panentheism and (iv) 

in the h Monism. 


and self-conscious being called God who had 
first without the universe, but created it at a parti 
Poing-of titne outside Himself, and having endo 
with all necessary forces, 
the day of creation the world has been going on 
own way independently 
over it to see how it ge 
ing onky on special occasions. 
According tot, ‘ 
all, Then econ 
identical wi 


the 
ibstantial reality of 


(i) According to Deism there is one self- 


left it to itself. Thus, 


of God. God merely watel 
, and interferes with its 


(ii) Pantheism is the extreme form of 
is all’, or ‘all are God’. (Pal 
universe is, in its 7 


essence 


a Ab 
s alone real in the strict sense of Gre tort, 


ing i 
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all finite things are simply 
One’ alone really exists, 
illusions, : 
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modes of its operation. ‘The 
and ‘the many’ are simply 


(iii) Panentheism, 
od.” (Pan=all, en = 
beings are evolved 


According to this, ‘all aren” 
in, Theos=God). Al finite 
volved by, and exist in, one Absolute Being 
that makes itself a’ concrete self-conscious power—a 
real, living God in the proper sense of the term—in and 
through them, Thus, God and the world, the Infinite 
and the finite, the Absolute and the relative, the One 
and the many, together form one concrete reality ; they 
are correlative factors of one organic whole, Hence 
finite beings are not unreal or illusory; they have 
+ relative reality and exist as factors of the universal 
mind of God." The theory is otherwise called Concrete 
Monotheism, 


‘x 


(iv) Agnostic Monism. According to this, there 
is one unknowable, incomprehensible or inscrutable 
absolute power from which all things proceed. Know- 
ledge of its nature is wholly unattainable, (See Spen- 
cer's Theory, pp. 88, 85, 87-90). 


TI. Dualism. According to this, the world is'a 
joint effect of the operation of two self-existent, ,alti- 
imate and independent powers, principles or beings. 
~The theory assumes two forms : 

(i) Ditheism or the theory of two gods. It consists 
in ing that there are two rival self-existent and 
self-conscious powers—two gods, so to speak, of whom 
one is all-good, and the other is an evil one. These 
are in eternal conflict with each other ; and as the world 
is the result of their simultaneous activity and 
conflict, it involves an admixture of good and 
os Dualistic Monotheism 

ii) Dualistic Theism or Dualistic Monotheism. 
It Ene that the ultimate sybstances or seers 
two in number, but of these one is personal an : nay 

© be called God, and the other is impersonal matter. 
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istic Theism or Dualit 


God has acted upon an 
matter and has thus 
ne, though the real 
Herce it, may be called Dual 
Meaotheism. 
IIl., Pluralism, It is so called, because it assumes 
a pluralxy of self-existent and independent units 
forces, entities, realities or substances and affirms that 


interaction or co-operation. 

(2) Materialistic Pluralism (called Atomism),” ] 
supposes that the whole universe (including life and 
mind) has been produced through the fortuitous work. 
ing and combination of a number of self-existent unit 


This wears two forms: 


called material atoms which were originally, uncon. 


nected and scattered at random through space. 


(b) Spiritualistic Plurali Under this head 
we may distinguish (i) Polytheism—i.e.—the belief in 
many gods or divine beings supposed to preside over 
and rule the different processes and departments of 
Nature; and (ii) Monadism—the theory of monads._ 


supposes that the ultimate units, which are innumer- 


able, are ot material atoms, but are spiritual units, 

pea bec ens, and it is these which, througl 
‘ir combination, have built i 

which we call the world, «Pe organised 
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the world is a product or result of their combination, 


UCHAPTER XxI, * otele 


CompLere Account anp REVIEW oF THE ABOVE © 
‘THEORIES. ee 

§ 1. Preliminary Remarks. . 

A general account and classification of the different 
theories of the world have been given before. It will 
be found afterwards that the monistic theory of the 
world known as Concrete Monotheism or Panentheism 
is the most adequate theory on the whole, inasmuch as 
it satisfies alike the head and the heart, and is quite 
consistent with, and supported by, the established 
results of the different sciences. But before we pro- 
ceed to accept this theory, we should carefully examine 
the rival theories. In the present chapter our busi- 
ness will be to review all the theories of the world. 
First of all, we shall consider the pluralistic theories, 


then the dualistic ones, and, last of all, those that are 
classed as monistic. 
§ 2. Pluralism. . 


‘As we have seen before, according tosthis view, 
the world is the result, product or joint effect of the 
combination, co-operation or interaction of a number 
of self-existent and originally unconnected | units, 
substances, realities or ent Tt appears in two 
forms—(a) Materialistic Pluralism (called Atomism) 
and (b) Spiritualistic Pluralism, The great difficulty 
Of all forms of consistent Pluralism is to explain how 

ity of originally independent and un- 


lurality of 
ered units could come together of themselves and 


it ate and interact in such a way as to 
Bites: ae Their interaction and co-operation, this 
extremely complex and organised system of systems 
which we call the universe. 5 

But let us examine the two forms separately. 
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(a) Materialism. 


Materialism may be briefly defined as the pniig, 


: known as 
it consists in supposing that matter is the only 
existent and ultimate substance or reality from yw] 
ail beingsare derived. According to this view (to aust 
the words f Prof. Tyndall, a distinguished materialist) 
‘matter ‘contains the promise and potency of all form, 
of existence.” ® 
We may begin bj 
made by Materialism, 
from which it starts. 

(i) It assumes at the outset that matter is 
itself just what it appears to the senses of a hum 
being to be. In other words, it begins by assuming 
what is called “the Common Sense View of matter,” 
Now, to the senses matter appears as a reality exis 
ing by itself outside and independently of mind, and 
as extended in space, but divisible into parts. Infer 
€nce and imagination lead the human mind to resolve 
the parts into molecules, and the molecules 
atoms of various sizes and weights. Hence Mater 
ism finally assumes the existence of a number of 
existent, indivisible, indestructibl i 

, Tuctible and indepen 
atoms scattered at random th 
Tegards all things as rong ene 
titone, is formed by their 


fincluding life and mind) 


considering the assump 
the postulates or pre; 


. _(ii} But the 

in ace and they mone ane nor have 

Space. Hence Materialism has 
self-existent Teality. 


esiolit) But these are not all. 
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of Sravitation, the forces of 
repulsion, ‘und so on, 


We see, then, 


chemical attraction and 


that Materialism assumes an infini 
number of’ self-existent, indestructible, indieiible 
Rnits called atoms, distributed at random ¢hrough 
Space, and endowed with self-existent attributes of 
{uotion, attraction and repulsion, and explains. all 
beings (whether inanimate or animate, uncofscious or 
* conscious) with all their attributes as the resultants 
of the random working or «fortuitous combinations 
ena recombinations of these atoms in infinite time 
and space, 5 

Thus, according to this view, the world is simply 
a conglomeration of atoms combined in an infinite 
diversity of ways, It is the fortuitous combinations 
of atoms that have given rise to all objects. Even 
living and mental beings have arisen out of the spon- 
taneous concurrence of atoms, 

It is clear from the above that the theory of mate- 
tialism incorporates into itself the theory of spontane- 
ous generation or abiogenesis. In other words, it 
assumes that life originates out of non-living or inani- 
mate matter. It has also to assume that consciousness 
somehow originates from material atoms end forces, 
because it has no other way of accouriting for git. 
According to it, mind has no substantial reality of its 
own; it is only an inessential and surplus by-product 
of the organised matter called the physical organism, 
It is nothing but an aggregate of conscious states which 
are derived from and dependent on the material body, 
Hike flashes of light and heat elicited by the working of 
‘a complicated machine. 

a forégoing remarks make it clear that Mate- 


jalism is wholly anti-theistic or ath for it 
Bitecates with the idea of God or a creative mind 
altogether.* = 


inted out in this counesion that modern materi 
ranical evolution, ‘They avail themselves of the 


Tt nay be Poi 
Sy acter the theory of mech 


overcome fo 


Criticism. , 

‘The theory gf Materia’ 
involves a number of 
yirtually, assumes every’ 
The mgin difficulties 
these bere been already fully stated. 

i) ft assumes the hypothesis of spontaneous 
Reece din Rypottesis jhas been wholly 


Jism as an ontological theory 
insuperable difficulfies. Tt 
thing and explains nothing. 
indicated below. Some of 


yeneration. is be 
Hiscredited. (See Ch. IX, § 3, pp. 113-115). 
(ii) Tks account of the origin of consciousness is 


390-191). 

(iii) Tt involves an epistemological difficulty and 
is based on a ‘circular argument’. (See Ch. XIV, pp. 
191-192). 

(iv) The most serious charge against Materialism 
is that it utterly fails to account for the organic unity, 
harmony, order and universal reign of law which 
We find in the world-system. (See pp. 98-99, pp. 
130, 131, also p. 247). Materialism t the 
physical cosm 
the various species of plants and animals have resulted 
frém the casual interaction of originally unconnected 


An impartial 
life and mind 


power organising th 
absurd p ig the world-system. 
combining a that the atoms, by fortuitously 


‘is T 
eee world-system. The easy , ale 


Darwinian, Lamarekin’ get tion 8 propounded by Laplace, 
md Spencerian theories oe “bitogient 
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» and unscientific. (See Ch. XIV, pp. 
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L by modern science is a system of systems—it compre- 

hends a niimber of subordinate systeys, It is full of 
combinations of parts which constitute wholes, and 
of means which are adapted to ends, The most 
Ratural, rational and obvious explanation of the order 
and adjustments which the world thus presents is 
that they are due to a mind or intelligence. Mind alone 
an account for order and adjustment, for tlt co-ordi- 
ation of parts into a whole, or the adaptation of means 
toan end. Thus Teleology ig justified. (See Part IT, 
pp. 130-131, See also Ch, XXIII and Note on Grounds 
of belief in God), 


We conclude, then, that Materialism cannot be 
accepted as a sufficient explanation of the world. 
Indeed, to accept such a dogmatic theory is really 
equivalent to ignoring Logic, Epistemology and 
Science altogether. 

(b) Spiritualistic Pluralism, This is so called, 
because it assumes a plurality of spiritual beings, 
realities or substances. 

(i) The typical form of Spiritualistic Pluralism is 
known as Monadism or the doctrine of Monads. 
According to this, the ultimate or elementary utits 
which enter into the constitution of the usiverse are 
essentially spiritual and may be described as potgn- 
tial or subconscious souls capable of developing into 
factual conscious beings under certain favourable 
conditions. There is a hierarchy of monads, but all 
of them may be generally characterised as self- 
contained, self-sufficient, independent of one another, 
Containing all principles of development within them- 
selves, and incapable of receiving any i 
outside. 

Critical Remarks. bh. : 

y ve theory of Spiritualistic Pluralism 
ii ertie some difficulty that besets Materiali i 
ivy or Atomism. How could a plurality. o 
Aeiinatcs and independent units come to operate 
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influences from 


equiva, 
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an orderly cosmos ?, How pee 
» of the universe—the yniversal 


ve connection and interaction of things? 
Qgnestent Pluralism cannot answer such cesta 
= The difficulty of consistent Pluralism ; a pnitz, 
the propounder of Monadism to modify the doctrine 
consideraly and to make It uralistic. In 
hig attemt to overcome the difficulties of Pluralism, 
he was Jed to work out the theory of ‘one monad 
of all monads’ d_ e‘pre-established harmony. 
According to this view, the monads are not literally 
elf-existent; they are’ really ‘emanations’ or ‘ful- 
gurations’ from one absolute monad or ‘monad of all 
monads’ called by us God. It was this being who gave 
existence to the monads and established a harmony 
amongst them, Owing to this pre-established har- 
mony, whenever there is any change in any one of the 
monads, there arise corresponding changes in the 
others, though there is no direct interaction or causal 
connection among them. Each monad is a mirror 
of the universe—t.e.—reflects the whole universe from 
its See tne ice Goa determines from the 
€ internal developments of every monad, 
cS) att the ea all go on developing in corres- 
| Borer * aan mit pe the same time, and thus 
unitary ibe hs! rmony constitute a single 
But it is easy to see that this is really equi 
Sesetng Marton and-eturing to Monisn.* 
Pa ey of Teibnitz was a reaction against the 
stic ot pantheistic philosophy of Spinoza. For a full 


together and build up 
we to explain the un 


F 
H 
i 
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Femarked that “Leibnitz’s 
here that the Realises "* ‘modes’ substantiatised,”” 1 be 
Rethart, 3 Post-Kantian Temi doctrine of reats ay advocated by 
ation of Leitnite, The ma OPEL, Ja analogous to the 
stem of Hetbart. wap appareatly “a 
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(ii) Polytheism, 
<4 Ey Polvtheism is meant the 
eas of a plurality of spiritual or divine beings 
80ds) controlling the various processes and: 
departments of the world—e.g., the sun, the mooh, 
the stars, : mples of Polytheism 


theory which assumes 


> the relig stems of thf ancient 
Greek: and Scandinavians, 
not oni many divine beings, 


ed and 
systems 
represent the yods eternal and 
immortal. But usually the gods are looked upon as 
derived beings—as either born of parents or derived 
in some way out of some impersonal substance, chaos 
or nature, 
Criticism. 


(i) But Polytheism as explained above is more 
mythological than philosophical. It is too anthropo- 
morphic and can arise at a time when the personifying 
tendency of human mind is very strong and un- 
restrained by reason. 

(ii) Further, like other forms of Pluralism, Poly- 
theism fails to satisfy the legitimate demands of 
reason and to explain the unity and harmony of the 
world-system. A polytheistic world would be wholly 
‘a world of strife and discord.’ ‘The more thoroughly 
the universe is studied and examined, the more 
apparent does it become that it is a single self-con- 
sistent whole—a vast unity in which nothing is 
isolated or independent. The very notion, therefore, 
of separate and independent deities, and still more, of 
course, of discordant and hostile deities, ruling over 
different departments of nature, is opposed to the 
strivings and findings of reason. 


. Hegel and 
Drie 
See 


there arose the monistic ai os © : , ‘ 
cena well as the. pnralitic apse 
Scho res hae tried to revive. Pluralism and. Polseisn 


Note at the end of this chapter. 


ovtiis! 


g 3. Dualistic theort er the different forms 
We next preceee “pefore, it is the theory of two 
how: pees of opposite nature acting 
s oF either. It appears in two forms : 
cach) Dualistic Theism, and_ these 
¥ It with. 


meant the theory of 

Fe Dine’ val ent or co-eternal 
two gods—two TSntending with and limiting each 
eee } to this view, one of these personal 
= cil-good, arid the other is an evil one. The 
good being tries to produce a good and perfect world, 
fat he is unable to carry out his plan completely, 
inasmuch as he is opposed by the evil spirit. What- 
ever is good or beautiful comes from the good being; 
whatever is evil, imperfect or deformed comes from 
the evil spirit. It is the evil spirit that is the cause 
of all imperfections and all evils, natural as well as 
moral.* 

The above theory of Ditheism is found in the 
teachings of the ancient gnostics, It is also found in 
the regis view ee the ancient pose Fa ite 
modern Parsees. ¢ good spirit is called by them 
Abura Mazda and the evil phen Ahriman, and since 
the world is a result of their simultaneous activity and 
eer ad everywhere in it the presence of 

and evil. 
send’ 38, clear from the above that, according to this 
views fuowgh the two gods are cena 
became am is infinite: i 
of the digs? ee 


cannot he strictly called 
Sreated by God. It is thus 
opular Christianity may, how- 
of Ntsolnte oF Complere pea a8 Aintingvished from the 


ret, be monotBelitic, 
called & sort of Conditions} 
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theo!) Puslistic Theism. Like the above theory, this 
Cory, .t00, recognises two self-existent principles, 
beings or realities, but restricts personality of cont 
Sclousness to only one of them, making the othe: 
reality impersonal, The personal being is Gad. He 
is a self-conscious, rational and good being and is the 
artificer of the world, is 


‘The impersonal beingeis matter 
(hyle). It is the substance, material or st iff out of 
which the Divine artificer makes the world. God acts 


Upon matter and tries to mould it into an orderly and 
et world, but is unable to realise His end fully, 

‘ause He is always resisted by the intractable 
material, In other words, God cannot make the world 
as good, perfect and beautiful as He pleases owing to 
the r ce and imperfection of His materials, 
Thus, according to this form of Dualism, though God 
gave shape and order to the world, He did not create 
the materials of the world id though He is self- 
existent and perhaps infinite in goodness, yet He 
is not infinite in power, because limited and resisted 
by matter.* 


* Something like this is found even in the teachings of Plato and 
Aristotle. Plato describes the selfexistent matter or ‘hvle’ as fornfiess 
fand even as ‘nonexistent,’ because it is nothing in particular, Accord 
fing to him, God tries to create a perfect world out of the formless 
‘substance, but its resistance prevents Him from doing so, and so the 
‘world remains imperfect and incomplete. Thus the Divine plan or idea 
fe ever folly realised and Divine work is nevg completed; and so the 
‘world-process goes on eternally 
Tt may be added in this connection that Duatistic Theism was favour- 
‘ed even by J. S. Mill, According to him, the Teleological Argument i 
he oniy scientific and logical argument, but the belief in a personal 
God who is resisted by matter is the only logical conclusion to be drawn 
from the argoment. ‘The innumerable signs of design in the world 
prove that there is a benefcient and wise designing power or God, bt 
the presence of evils am cotiong in the work! shows that He is 
Abel of et bet iid ower: ant we cam eaplin the Una 
snpposing that He jp unable to overcome wholly the 
Ot Te we saatance of Hs wsterints God described BF 4 
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Critical Remarks. 
() The D: : 
more mythological than pl 
et a time when the pers 
too strong. 


(ii) «Both the above forms of Dualism are too 
anthropoifiorphic —they assume that God is like 
a finite mman being. Ditheism is based on the analogy 
ked one in the 
ition of his plan. listie Theism is based on 
the analogy of a human artificer who i 
come the imperfections, defects and resistance of the 
materials with which he upplied. It is true that 
some amount of anthropomorphism must remain in 
religion. But still the above theories cannot be accepted, 
as they are too anthropomorphic, 


(iii) Dualism is inconsistent with the results 
of modern science. Like Pluralism, it fails to explain 
the organic unity and harmony of the world-system, 
a ve sere dualistic religion must, with 

-. ig ISSESSES, OF SE SCI i e 
scomiciment of i eyo? sensi th 
Universal ogler.’” (Theism, p. 13). In fact, “‘if there 


same ultimate rea” | 
of one system, tye included 


Metaphysic) Stephen, Problems of 
rs 

intelligence, a - —— 
Wi devine, ay S80, more narrowly limited than 


m power; 
the pvinese of hig creatures, 
ea sek Bill. ion which he cares for 
= = pee be remembered that J. $. 


Dat who Pays some revard’to, 


unable to over- ~ 
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$4. Monistic theories. 
Hay 


ng discussed the Pluralistie and Dualistic 
ries, we now proceed to review the’ different 
monistic theories which agree in affirming that th 
‘xistent reality from which all finitesb 
d As we have found before, there are four 
monistic theorie , Deism, Pantheism, ‘Agnostic 
Monism and Panentheism or Concrete Monotheism 
Let us examine them separatel r 


(a) Deism. ‘The theory* of the world known as 
Deism may be brie ted thus: (There is one 
Infinite and Absolute personal God who, at a certain’ 
point of time in His eternal self-conscious existenc 
first designed a world of finite things and minds in 
His thought, and then realised His idea by creating, 
out of nothing 
having invested it with all nec forces, propertis 
and materials, abandoned it to itself.) Thus, He 
stands apart or is quite separate from the universe 
which is an immense and wonderful machine con- 
structed by Him long ago. But He still watches the 
machine and interferes with its: working only on 


generally. speakin; 


igned, constructed and set going hy 
f human artificer goes on of itself without further 


interference. 

us Deism not only distinguishes 
Reus separates and excludes Him from the world, 
nts God as an Absolute personal being who 
art from the world, and the world as some- 
h created by God, is now independ- 
nd developing 


God from the 


t of Tigrerssrerneres te. 
Steelt and performing its own work, in virtue of it 
inherent energies ; : 
erieivail te now to see that Deism makes the 


following: assumptions : 
(i) Creation in time. 


7 


a time when 


NERAL, PHILOSOP! 
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as. 


of Divine “jj 
tic phase, 
acosmi 


fest © 
phase in Hi 


Divinte fife m 
sii) Complete Divis : 
orld nas created and finished, it beca 
and independent of God, jus 


side, above and beyond the world and i: 
sense immanent or present and operati 
a watch-maker is wholly outside the watch and 


as they are in any sense inside it. 
(ii) J (iv) Distinction of First or Primary C 
of modern Second or Secondary Cau God who er 
the organi collocated the materials « e worla may 
As Dr. Fli be called the ‘First C: 1 things with 
all the str the forces implanted in them as well as the finite minds 
accomplish with thei, free wills may be called the ‘Second or 
universal ¢ Secondary Causes.” The First Cause has done - 
be two ab His work and retired from the field, so to speak, leaving: 
Gee the world oe to the operation of second causes. ‘To 
ee 08 quote the words of Dr. Martineau, “The world is a 
om Yast ‘pagazine of ‘second causes,’ which enable it to 


n a go eee and would do thei: 


r duty though He 


i (Study of Religion, Vol. II, p. 185). 
same i follows from this that those natural eee 
spree aie nas So much suffering to living beings (such as 

© eruption, earthquake, famine, &e.) are pro- 

= y by the material things and forces operat- 
iin cases, God Himself as the 
to pee evils or sin’ are due 
oe nite rational minds operat- 

a , = 


» <y 
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(v) Occasional Divin 

: @) vine interference, 

as the First Cause is wholly tran: 

watches the universe, and interfer 

occasionally — 


‘Though God 
sceudent, He always 
7 feres with its working 
.e—in times of emerg 5 

Armstrong remarks when explaining this Fs nee 
Still watches the machine, and now and then, when 
he sees occasion, he interfe il ack of divine 
power overcoming or s ction Of natural 
forces by the introduction, for the ency, of his 
own divine force, ‘This intervention it is that consti- 
tutes miracles and special providences which are outside 
of the regular working of the machine.” (God and the 
Soul, p. 44). 


The: theory explained above is called by 5 
(i) It is generally called Deism as distinguishe: 
“heism which makes God transcendent as well 
so called (ii) Anthropomorphic 
based on the highly anthropo- 
‘logy of a human artificer or contriver 
because it 
kes the world 
and God 
have existence in abstraction from any world’; 
(iv) Conditional Dualism, because, according 
it, thongh the ultimate rea is one, yet now there 
two independent realiti the 
“* The word ‘Deism' derived from Latin Deus meaning God, The 
Theis’ comes from Greek Theos, meaning God, ‘Thus the literal 
‘of Deis and that of Theism are precisely the same, vis., belief 
But still “Deism is distinguished from Theism by probably all 
ner. Some oppose it to 
ss in a genus; but this does 


va, in common with theism, holding, in opposition to atheist, 

here ig 4 God, and, in opposition to pantheisn, that Go 

the world, tt aw difering fro theism in wisintaning that God 
a x endowed it with self-sustaining and 

eparaig from the worl, having endowed it with ining 

powers, amd then abndoned it to itself” (Dr, Flint, “Anti: 

Mle Theories, Appendix, Note 1, p. 442) 
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though real, 


existence, he Eig! contriver j. i 
theory was widely prevalent in the ‘ontriver js supplied with materials for his work, He 
Gentury ‘i woald! -Portion of the energy existing already in the 
oy - But, as Deism admits, God is an infinite being 


and has to evolve or create both the mat 
of the world. Hence the relation of 
must be entirely di 
tri 


Crftical Remar! 
But the above theory is op 


x al and energy 


id to the world 
n rent from that of a human con- 
er to his work : 


en to serious objec 


« tions 


ed at first without a world, how 
did the need of a world drise? Was there any. defect 
in His being without a world? If so, why did He 
fot feel the defect before? How could He spend all 
‘pre-eternity’ without a world? What was the reason 
of His sudden activity? As Dr. H. Stephen remar 
“Tf God existed from all pre-eternity without a world,~ 
it is difficult to understand why He became active and 

o7~ creative at a particular point. What need had God 
for a world at this point? Why did He not continue 


(iv) The theory involves a contradiction, inasmuch * 
as it assumes that God existed as a thinking being 
through all eternity prior to*creation without anything 
to think about. According to Deism, God is an eternally 

»- living and self-conscious being; but how can there be 
€ternal life without eternal activity? How can there 
+ be thought and consciou: without objects or 
materials? As has been pointed out in p. 39, a life 
without activity, a real, concrete power without any 
manifestation, a subject without an object, a thought 
without anything to think about, a self-consciousness 


(i) If God es 


wrapt up. ee ee Bae at Belts ait A without a plurality of materials, must be viewed as 
Bigeye (Problems of Metaphysic, Fifth impossible, Hence the existence of God as an eternally 
ee living and thinking subject implies the existence of the 


world as the product of His activity and object of His 
thought, An eternal world or series of worlds seems 
* to be necessarily implied in the eterngl life and 


. (ii) Again, by denying God’s presence in, and 
coitrol over, the affairs of the world, Deism prepares 


s 
tion and providence,” 


the way fet Daalina and Materialism. If the world raeiuskcess of God 

cd go on so long in virtue of forces inherent in j Nese cone : istic vi - 
it - “ik af Ve conclude, then, that the Deistic view of crea- 

without any support from God, as Deism assumes, then We conclude, then, that the 


it is but a step further to say that it may Ute ems, psa cin rie 
+ % of itself in the same way | A 
+ thus bE led back to Materiali 
penses with the idea of God 
back into that form of Duali 
matter co-eternal and outside of each other. 

(iii) The deistic yi i 

fiat, fe pa, view cannot be 


it is too anth tf 
upon the analogy anthropomorphic and based 
‘The relation fone Buman arti i 


between 4, human 


have gone 
eternally. A deist may 
stic Atheism which dis- 
altogether ; or he may fall 
ism which makes God and , 


Lotze remarks, ‘‘is perpetual er 


that it is 


* Another objection is often raised against Deism, 


jnconsistent with the infinity of God and makes Him a Timited or finite 


and ntinds exist ontside of God, 
in 


reply 


to spe 


wn inti 


pot take away the infinit 
power, inasmuch as He 


ini 
power and 3s 

sn withholds: His 7 
ere fine the powers depated t0 finite beings 


able to check, control and take away 


2 » | 


the , the eternal correlativity 


i 5 inks and wy] 
reality or ct and object, of what thinks what 


: is willed, of Absolute 4 
whose €XI<_ vill and what is wiled, 0 ang 
bayer! tought, of wi 8 ” (Problems of Metaphyg: f 
fatary.. relative, of God and world.” ( Sic, 
~ Grin PSD. 3 


Hence we should consider the other monistjg 


Buty theories, . sitet 

J a a According to Pantheism, whig 
(peimme _) Penth God is all that is; He is wel 

id. the! 06 Rly rediity. and all finite beings are simply 

ee migiications, codes or par of Him and have, accord 

Bee Party) wolsabsténtal replity of thelr owns te is, 

Ree Saint! “ene aud all.” the all-comprehensive, eternal, 

he God ¢ absolute, self-existent power, and the independent 

is diffic existence of finite beings is only an illusion or unreal 

reative't appearance. 

or a Wo! Thus Pantheism deprives all finite 

rapt wu dependence and reality and makes Gi 

miton), substance or essence of all. 

vaition}. 


Thus consistent Panthe: 4 

Determinism of Neccitsencan necessarily Tea 
The fo; 

Tegards the 

Pantheism 


thought. Deism mak 
only i 


the world, but 
Tom the world, Pantheis 
‘at God is wholly it 


ay of God gs a thinking principy Me 
ishinohandccotedtiltray F 
d 

{ 


former 
y and leaves the One, “The 
* A. ignores the many an 


“sacrifice variety and plurality to unity—it may lay 


ae 
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and the world either 
that the world is, in 


the relation of Got 
tremié to Pan- 


Snow that the world is a 
T words, it is made up of ma 
at the samé time, constitutes a single 

‘Ow can this fact be accounted for? 


and yet, 
system, 


/ at once a unity and a plurality? * 
Om an it be one, though made up of many? ‘This s 
1S one of the most fundamental i 


and. perplexing 
n dealing with 
Is to go to two 


Problems of Philosophy. Now, wher 
this Problem, human thought tend: 
extremes, ‘Thus, 


(i) Tt may overlook, forget or ignore the unity 
underlying plurality and assume that innumerable 
self-existent units or realities have built up, through 
their interaction, the aggregate called the world. This 
tendency of thought finds expression in what is called 

m which may be either materialistic *or 
spiritualistic. Or, . 


(ii) It may go to the other extreme and who?ly 


Stress on the unity of things as aoe their 
individuality. This tendency of thought to ignore, 
ie or explain away the plurality of things and : 
leave only the unity, finds its complete expression in" 

ism or Aco: , as.we have seen before, . 
poee sic of all finite beings and reduces them — $ 


to unsubstantial modes or phenomena of one ultimate 
reality. ‘ M i. 
We conclude, then, that Pluralism and Pantheism he 


ily opposed togach other. ‘The former 


Beye Gein Keaves the wary; the mtice 


ignores the One 
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reality or Goc 
whose exister 
theory 


was , 


(i) FG 
did the need 
in His being 
“tot feel the ¢ 
‘pre-eternity’ 
of His sudder 
“Tf God exist 
_it is difficult 
creative at a 
for a world : 
wrapt up. it 
post-eternity 
Edition). 
(ii) Age 
control over, 
the way oh 
cf go on se 
without any s 
it is but a st 
on of itself i _ 
thus bt led 1 
penses with t 
back into th: 
matter co-ete 
iii) The 
tained, becar 
upon the ana 
le relation 
and: his we 
and another 


20t oat 
le principle 


pepipseventegth 


denies the 


feashnbiobether 


lying rath 
Ce is a product or result Of 
interaction of a plurality ch 
ements. Tire latter denies the 


exalt fhe One. ae 
eMierertesplained above 

eee a) Te is called Pantheism, 
ae ing to it, all is God or God’ is all (Gr, 


ines God), TI 
‘all-God-theory’. 
Soe > divine immanence, because 
God is wholly i 

universe are identi 
‘it goes to the extreme o} i 
many and admitting the reality 
Extreme Monism, for the 
Acosmism, because it denies the r 


The doctrine of Pantheism has at all times 
advocated by many eminent thinkers, Indeedy 4 
Dr. Flint remarks find traces dl 
there we also fin 
Theories, p, 8 
of ancient 
Many though 
i ty, France, Great Brita 
fa were also pantheistic in their 
‘*Pantheism assy 
describe the Absolate 
or substance. 


© muttitude of forms. A few panthel 
© an impersonal or ‘unconscious law, 
not deny the self-con: iousness OF 


dl Pervade, the writing 
tmerson. When ve e 
spread ‘Pantheism has been, the st’ 

es in the mind: What is the woh Baturally 
: 1 the ; he sourge of iss 
Svength? Why has it proved so anus 5°! i 

Wh t So attractive? We 

should ac rdingly consider here not only the defect: 
Of Pantheism, but also its merits or excellenices, It 
should, however, be borne in mind that ther® are very 
few systems that are purely pantheistic. The 'Védantic 

thesEleatie system of ancient 
ystem of Spinoza are generally taken 
lances of panth philosophy. But, 
while some commentators of Vedanta 
's interpret 
idity. of ‘the 
y sinks the many 
Fichte, Schelling 
e been accused of teaching Pan. 
but Hegel's philosophy is panentheistic, and 
actly pantheistic in the proper sense of the term, 
cording to him, the world of finite beings 
is indispensable to the concrete reality and life of 
God. 


Critical Remarks, , 
(i) The most obvious charge against Pantheism>is 
that it is contrary to the testimony of our, general 
self-consciousness and that of our moral consciou: 
are clearly conscious of ourselves as 


Greece was fonnded by 
Site ‘Hlestie phibsonhy of ‘scint Grecse wae toned by 
popes and perfected hy Parmenies. According to this sens 
Belg and eppearance, tem ail epson, reason and nese, a sb 
Herre buat ae tals  oprehente ifn soe; aod 
Being is one and is alone real ee 
meso pc eg er yo ova 
ive what tnay be called opi 
ar iebllows i ppearance= 
ween agi follows atthe work! of apes 


Baroy te ae Being as the only reality und the world 


regard, Rrahisa or the Abscute Being 2s the only Tey 
of finite beings as Maya ({llnsion 
‘ 


s anireal ot illusory, 
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‘pre-eternity 
of His sudde 
“Tf God exi 
“it is difficult 
creative at 
for a world 
wrapt up 
post-eternit 
Edition). 

(ii) Ag 
control over 
the way fd 
edn go on 
without any 
it is but a 
on of itself .* 
thus bt lec 
penses with 
back into t © 
matter co-e 


upon the ar 
The relatic 
and: his + 
and anoth: . 


y . ings oF aliti 
individual, personal beings ceive 
power of self- He ERen ates 
between right and wrote» we feel that we are 


Tes 
praiseworthy or pp 
in nev i 


be 


ad are facts as cel 

world’ and a theory which is not con 
them ought to be rejected. But all these clear conyign 
tions would be quite meaningless and false if Pantheism 
were true, 

* Thus the great objection to Pantheism is that it 
is quite inconsistent with the hum elf’s general 
conscious of itself 1 substan’ ality and a 
free agent, and specia ith its moral consciousness 
of right and wrong, obligation and responsibility, merit 
and guilt ; for, according to this theory, all the thoughts 
and actions of men are really those of God. By taking 
ay all individuality from man and all freedom from 
human will—by making human volition to be a mode 
of the universal power of God, it strikes at the very 


* (ii) Pantheism is really a one We 
have seen ebefore that, to one 
“Pantheism 


5. Tk ix logically bound to 
m when he supposes himself 
P this imply? Why, that from 
act from all other beings—tree, responsible, moral 
Semblances ; for with person= 
* Tesponsibility, duty, nmst be likewise 
% ones ae freedom are illusions,’ then sust 
ketene abaurdest fictions."* (Ibid, p. 396). 

only betomes deadly ty pride and the Soul”, p, 64 :—MPantheism 
Teligion and morality when it makes the 
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Teme ayd j 

Pantheon, ¥4 ignores the und 
“theism or — xtreme Mi 

extreme of ignoring the , 

only the unity, 

inadequate, 
th the one 


A true theory 
nd the 


Je rewpynistt 
as the he nae of unity as well 
oe a i in the worl’ without 
oring Such a theory is P; hei: 
x g citl n y anenithe 
cae Monotheism which affirms that far 
many, the Absolute and the relati 
the a a e relative, are 
pana as as factors of one concrete reality 
a lat each apart from the othe e aN 
abstraction, oe 


(iii) The pantheistic conception of God or the 
Absolute Unity is not at all sal to1 Pathe 
in its most extreme and consistent for regards God 
ais a ‘barren identity'—as ‘pure and immutable being’ 
in whom there can be no clement of difference, 
change or plurality. It affirms that “it is the nature 
of the Absolute to be indivisible unity, 
contradiction and thereby 
from which it follows th: 1 nce, 
appearing, as it does, to be a plurality of mutually 
exclusive things contradictory to one another and 
the Absolute, can have no substantial efistence ayd 
can be only illusory appearances.” But such a pure 
being, as Hegel points out, would be equivalent to 
nothing, A being which is not the becoming of 
anything in _particul: a unity which has no 
element of difference in it, a power which ony et 

epress itself in the concrete, an Absolute and Int nite 
Selich does not reveal itself in the finite and relative, 


‘i y ‘a portion of God, Theism claims that the 
ES a acy a separate island of idividon! il the 
2 ihgemoney i vi 6 man confronting 

sa a the Die Wi Tene os mm cone 
ee els Him, and the conditions are preserved for the 
aes snes mion of the sont 


with God as another than i ice 


if a separate personality 
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a fictitious 
rsertsible eskence or 
difference ‘and all specific oh 
mere caput mortwn 
Handing. ev faded, oe 
‘an unreal abstraction, © 
God nal ad no 
moral and immoral.* 

(iv) Pantheism in its most, consistent and extreme 
form (or, as it is called, ‘Acosmism) assumes that finite 
beings are only appearances or illusions and as such 
do not require further explanation. But even if they 
are appearances, illusions or mere phenomena without 
substantial reality, they require to be explained or 
accounted for; and they cannot be explained on the 
extremely monistic theory of one immutable Absolute 
Being; for ‘they imply that besides the absolute being 
there are minds which can be haunted by appear- 
ances, and which can be deluded into believing that 
these appearances are realities."" Thus we see that 
Pantheism which is extremely monistic cannot explain 
the plurality of finite beings without contradicting 


Re 1s Vou 
sups 


peing which 15 
aracter, He is only a bare 
um of the abstract under- 
must either reduce 
regard Him as the 
ational, 


* Ct Dr. Liddon’s Bamptom Lectures for 1866, pp, 448, 449: “ 
conceiving of Gin, the choice before a pantheist lies betwes 
frim which no genius has as yet devised n real escape. 
thest must assert, is literally everything; God is the whole material 
+ spirtoat vniverse; He is Iumanity’ in all its manifestations; He 
is by inciusion every moral and immoral agent 
exaggeration of moral evi i 
astern of moral evil, no less thon every variety of moral excelle 
el Yeauty. is part of the all-pervading, 
of His universal life, If this 
He lore Ee. revolting blasphemy be declined, then 
He ent he omelet be the Darest abstraction of abatract being 
Dewa ee ee site unreal, lifeless, non-existent....This 
itor 
Rurope as in the East, toed eae 
most either ewert that ite God i 
Ssistence alaotta and ia * 
: tn and i& itemify 
else it must ene that He ity 
able abateactiome, § 
by Dr Flint in his 


n alternatives 


sod, the pan- 


nd every form and 


all-comprehending movement 


ations of Pantheism, in 
lay a8 two thowsand years : 


ty 


uceiv= 
no Delng at all.” (Quoted 
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{ical , Panentheism offers a more satisfactory explana- 
Becias hé plurality of finite beings constituting the 
4 tid: for, according to it, they are evolved by the One 
Absolute Being or God as the means and materials 
of His self-realisation and exist as factors of His con 
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cons 


But though Pantheism has the above defecis, it 
has its own peculiar merits or excellences which 
should not be overlooked. ‘Phe great truths of Pan- 
theism are its conceptions of the unity and spirituality 
of the universe and those of the absoluteness and 
immanence of God. It is a natural reaction from 
Pluralism, Dualism and Deism. It is, in fact, the 
expression of a sense of Divine presence in’ the 
universe. It emphatically affirms the all-pervading 
activity of God. It abolishes the hard and fast line 
of demarcation between the Creator and the created, 
God and the world, mind and matter, and insists on 
the omnipresence of God and the complete and ceast 
ess dependence of the universe on His power. 
Unity, which is the goal of all speculation, is reached 
by Pantheism in the strictest form without any 
duality. It teaches men that God is not ‘a distant 
* but is the indwelling spirit of alla’ It teaches 
fice egotism completely, to rise above tife 
vil of the world, to glory in being part 
+s of God, and to yearn after rest in Him, 
Tt thus gives some satisfaction to the religious wants 
of min. By centring all in, and even by sactificing 
all to, the one Absolute Existence, it ministers 1 
fome degree to devout emotion and affection. _ That 
there is something grand and fascinating » in the 
conception that all things and minds are but 
fodes or manifestations of One Universal Bel : 
Abundantly proved by the wide prevalence of Tine 
Gieim, ‘We may even go so far as to say tha 
Panthefsm sometimes gives ioral strength to set. 
‘This seems to be a paradox at first sight, for we have 
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So much, then, for th i 
) , then, for the merits and defects of 
Pantheisn, It will be seen afterwards,that Panentheism 
is free from the defects of Pantheism, but possesses all 
its merits or excellences. We have next to consider 
what is called rad - 
(0) Agnostic Monism 
This is the view of Spen 
According to this theory, there 


e generally rema 
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How ¢: 


is obvious. 
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men by teaching them that God 


one infinite 
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Aue souls and worketh in them and through them. 4 and eternal energy or power which is the ground of 
id the fe. Flint remarks, “The conqueror; the philosoph all beings ; but nothing can Be known about that power 
: oh the poet, feels himself borne upwards, as it were, beyond the bare fact of its existen We know that 
jot feel . it is, but we do not know whaf it is. The theory ts 


along a path of glory and success, by the force of 
an indwelling God. The hours of highest achievement 
and joy are those in which man is frequently least 
conscious of his weaknesses and limitations as a man, 
and most prone to identify himself with God."” (Anti- 
theistic Theories, p 400). Indeed, Pantheism is 


monistic, because it assumes that there is one ultimate 
power or reality. It is agnostic, in so far as it declares 
that reality or power to be wholly unknown and un- 
knowable. This theory has already been fully explained 
and examined and need not be discussed in, (See 
, pp. 87-89 and p. Tt will be sufficient 


vrapt often the religious ion of an exalted moral repeat once more that the Absolute cannot be 
Shee nature. As Prof. Mitra observes, ‘‘Pantheism, viewe regarded as unknown and unknowable, because, as the 
ae rc Pantheism, viewed re 1 tH 
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vithou man desire and divine behest, dies away Ti Hd that nothing is knowable about the Absolute except 
t is b iuman constitution at such a stage Re Vv...» The i peone 
mof «With the divine, and one feels himself ty ire peri re We conclude, then, that the Absolute is not wholly 
hus § one with God” (EI as I ts kmown just as anything else is 
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Without a world of finite 
abstract power only ; t 
o-ordinating and sustaining power of 
God, there would be no world at all. 

We see, then, that, according to this theory, the 
evolution, preservation, unification and co-ordination 
of a plurality of beings constitute the means by which 
e raises itself from the condition of an 
abstract potentiality into that of a concrete, self- 
All things and minds, therefore, 
cist for the sake of one ultimate end, 
the self-realisation and self-manifestation of the 
Absolute méital power, 
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panei between God and the word. It represents 
having ce ettially_ an infinite and absolute person 

faving concrete self-conscious reality in Himself apart 

rom and independently of any world of finite things, ” 
Tt_assumes that He voluntarily limited His own 
infinity and absoluteness at a particular point of time 
and thus independent existence to # wotld of 
limiting and resisting beings outside Himself, and 
that, prior to such creation, He remained wrapt up in 
thought through all eternity without anything either 
within or without, 4 a 


Im opposition to the Deistic view, Panentheism or 
Concrete Monotheism represents God and the world, 
the Absolute and the relative, as organically related to 
each other and as constituting together one concrete 
reality or organic whole. Tt assumes that the universe 
of inter-related finite beings is the concrete expression 
of one Absolute power. It affirms that finite beings 
exist in God as the materials of His life and thought, 
and that it is in and through them that He becomes 
aware of Himself as the subject which thinks and 
designs them, and as the agent which evolves, sustains 
and co-ordinates them. 

It is clear from the above that Panenilieism avoids 
the difficuities involved in Deism, We have seen 
before that Deism falls into a Self-contradiction, by 
supposing that God existed before creation as a 
thinking being without any materials of thought. 
But Panentheism has no such difficulty, because, 
according to it, God has been eternally ¢ waged in 
ing and co-ordinating a world or 

piritual life. Tt 
istence of the 


consciously evol ‘ 
fyorld-series’ as the material of Hi 
ives a suficient reason for the exists c 

i ils ism cannot 

Which Deism fails to do. Again, Deism ca 
aati the infinity and absoluteness of God with the 
fetence of the world of finite beings in a satis- 
ae ®. Te has to assume, as we have seen before, 
God voluntarily. Timits His own infinity -and 
that oe Himselt finite in order to leave room for finite 
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tipned—each Pantheism. We have seen before that the q 
crete reality +  ystruse problem of Philosophy is ‘the problem 
beings, God \ many.’ How can the world be a collecti 
the evolving, inany different things and at the same time b 
Gori, there we world? How can it be one, though made up of 
We see, (See p. 263), Pantheism in its extreme form so 

evolution, pr this problem by practically denying the reality of 
of a plurality many’ and reducing them to unreal appearances o 
ees unsubstantial phenomena of ‘the One.’ It lays sul 
surat Pot stress on the tnity of all reality that the element 
a Perea difference is simply ignored or explained 
Ras sf, _Filtralism, again, in direct opposition to Pan 
Rbiolite més ignores the underlying unity of thé 
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exists. “It looks on God not as outside the universe, 
but as ever operating within it; not as having once 
for all*created, and then confined His action to occa- 
sional-interference, but as continuously creative; not 
as having set up certain law 
for His own action, or ce n forces other than His 
own will-force, but as Himself energising in all the 
forces of nature, so that the laws of nature are only 
the habits of His own activity It thus far contfadicts 
Deism_ and agrees with Pantheism. But it differs 
from Pantheism in so far 
wholly immanent in the 
transcendent in a certain 


also 
to 


is 

According 
Panentheism or Concrete Monotheism, God is trans- 
cendent, because He is not identical or co-extensive 


world, 
Sense. 


with the world or the mere sum total of finite beings, 
He is more than the world, and His energy is not 
used up in the processes of ‘the world. Indeed, His 
infinite power or energy can never be exhausted in any 
system of finite beings. There are measureless 
reserves of Divine energy wholly beyond that which 
acts in the universe. There is a sphere of Divine 
existence wholly transcending the system of things. 
The world is in Him, but He is not merged in the 
world. Moreover, as’ a self-conscious subject, He 
distinguishes Himself from the world “(which is the 
object of His thought and product of His activity) and 
thinks it without being identical with it. (See § 5 


We conclude, then, that Panentheism retonciles 
Pluralism with Monism, Deism with Pantheism. 
Tt incorporates into itself all that is true and essential 
in them, and in this way goes beyond them, It 
excludes what is erroneous and retains what is correct 
in them, Thus it is more satisfactory than every one 
of them. It is the only theory which can explain the 
facts of Nature, life, mind and conscience more 
adequately than any other tlitory. It finds empirical 
confirmation in what is called the teleological argument. 
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vital'conmect towards: te monistic conception of the world— 
d the many the view that the world is a single unitary 
finite and the system and is the expressjon of a single rational powey 
ned—each bi present and operative in 1t. Thus this theory is con. 


te reality of Sistent wyith and supported by the established results 
ngs, God we ofthe special sciences. Moreover, it is justified 


evolving, epistemological considerations. On no other hypotl . 
1, there wot wwe can explain the nature and origin of knowledge and 
We see, t the correspondence between mind and the external 


lution, pre material world, Thus it is the most adequate theot 


1 plurality ‘on the whole and is, therefore, preferred by Rati 
Absolute ( Philosophy.* 
gin Doles _ So much, then, for the merits of Panentheism, 
PbaieAid tol We may now explain more precisely the relation 0 
Me? God to the world and to the human soul even at th 
eT ae risk of repetition, , 
How? then * The the several names. It is called 

He: i) Panenthet 
theism? Th acontding to it, aff are in God; (ii) Concrete Neti, tonal 
at are its m fo it, there is one ultimate reslity or power that makes itself con 
(i) "Deism and thioagh the world-system; (iii) Concrete Monotheism, 
ers tad according to it, there is one God who realises Himself by © 
eee ‘Giaining the wori-system a8 the means and material of His 
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§ 5. Relation of God to world and man. ” 


We have already explained the different theories 
of the relation of God and the ‘Wworld., We have 
rejected the dualistic, deistic’ and pantheistic views 
and have accepted the panentheistic theory*according~ 
to which God is immanent as well as transcendent. 
The nearest and the most expressive analogy is the 
unity of mind or self in the midst of the flurality of 
ideas. In other words, we may best elucidate the 
panentheistic view by comparing the relation between 
God and the world to that between the finite self- 
conscious mind or soul and its system of conscious 


ideas and activities. As the ‘conscious life of the 
human so 
the conscious life of God \ y. As 
the self with its plur c ious states and 


processes forms one concrete reality or organic whole, 
so God with the finite things and minds forms one 
concrete reality or organic whole, As the self is in 
its states and processes, ideas and activities, so God 
is in the things and minds of the world; and as these 
psychical phenomena exist in the self as factors of its 
life, so all things and minds are in ,God as factors 
of His life. Thus God is immanent in the world, as 
the soul is immanent in the »psychical_ states. But 
this immanence of God is in no way offposed to His 
transcendence. As the soul is, in a sense, more than 
the psychical phenomena or conscious statés and 

s, and is not the mere sum total of them, so 
God is more than the finite beings, and is,not the 
mere sum total of them. As the self is always aware 
of itself as the subject having the states and processes 
and as the agent performing the acts, and thus distin- 
guishes itself from them without being identical with 
them, so God is aware of Himself as the absolute 
subject and agent and distinguishes Himself from 
the world (which is the object of His thought and 
ay of His activity) without being identical with 
it. hn 
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* tion of God to finite things znd minds -* We may now 
consider the relation of God to finite beings under two 


relation of God to the world of finite beings, 
finite, 


_ heads -— 


« () Relation 
the Absolute, 


Physical things are not ends to themselves; the 
are cae Products atid instruments and ox 
fo ‘¢ of one absolute end, viz., the self-realisa- 
tion and self-expression of the Absolute power. God 


material thi 
and forces as the means and materials of His ae 


r tion. Thus, the whole of the material universe 
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materials of His self-realisation, But there is a differ- 
ence between these two classes of finite beings. Being 
impersonal, physical things are only passive products 
and instruments; they are not in any seitse ends in 
themselves. But man is a personal being. . In of er 
he is a self-conscious and self-determining 
He is not, therefore, on the same level with 
things. He is, to some extent, an ‘end in 
himself’ ; he exists for himself and has an ¢nd ov good » 
of his own. “He determines his activity from ‘within 
himself according to his idea of his own good or the 
end and ideal of his life. 

What, then, is the precise relation of the finite 
mind to the Absolute mind—of man to God? In so 
far as man is a self-conscious and determining or 
ree being with an end or good of his own, he is a 
reproduction, reduplication, image or copy of God and 
shares in His nature, (See p. 23; p. 42; p. 187, p, 195, 
p. But he is at the same time a finite, relative or 
conditioned being, determined by his relations to other 
finite beings, mental and non-mental, and to the 
Absol out of which they all arise and in which 
ve and move and have their being.” It 
from this that the end or good of an individual 
can be realised only in correlation with the goods of 
other finite beings and as a factor of the”absolute end 
which is the end of all ends, and for the sake of which 
all exist. 

We see, then, that the relation between God and 
human souls is different from that. between Him and 


physical things. The human soul is a finite reprodue- 


tion of the Absolute self. It is, in a special sense, a 
meeting-point of the Absolute ‘and the relative, the 
Infinite and the finite. Physical thi gs as well as 
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se beings. “  self-deterplining or free being having a good or 
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a Nore oN Pvearisa, 


he different forms of Pluralism haye already. been fully 
explainéd and criticised in pp. 247-253, Tt has been remarked in 
P. 253 (footnote) that Prof, James has tried to reviye Pluralism 
{ im recent times. A brief account of his Pluralism is giyen below. 
nd Prof. James follows Fechner up to a certain point. We have 


g seen before that Fechner who is a panpsychist Supposes that 
vital’ connecti his own (though it must be admitted that Dj explicit consciousness springs forth wherever the progtsses of 
id the many ~ jousness is infinitely higher than the huma; nature attain a certain measure of co-ordination and systematic 
finite and the 


conscii 
But every individual is a finite, relative or conditioned 
med—each be eM NNER ie derives iis existence from the. 
fo oo OM Mesbboiuis/andis determined by his relations t¢ hed 
per cot ™ individuals and physical things existing within 
Mi there wou Absolute. His highest good can be realised. thro 
1S his contribution to the universal good. It must 
admitted, however, that the precise relation betwe 
the human mind and the Absolute Mind cannot be 
Sy iarstood or comprehended with our finite 


unity and that there are lower and higher grades of finite spiritual 
beings—infra-human, human and supra-human (see pp. 197, 198), 
Now, Prof. James agrees with Fechner thus far, But Fechner is 
# monist and a monotheist, for he assumes that all finite beings— 
all finite consciousnesses, infra-human, human and superhuman 
are included within one universal consciousness which is God, 
James, however, favours the theory of ‘a pluralistic universe." 
According to him, the world is a conglomeration, heap or plural- 
¥ of self-existent forces without any unity of cause, plan or 
; purpose. These forces are, indeed, tending or struggling towards 
universal unity and order, but have attained co-ordination and 
systematic unity only here and there by chance. Unity is to be 
looked for at the end as a result, and not at the beginningeas a 
case or principle, ‘The fortuitous interactions and co-ordinae 
tions of natural forces give rise to finite offtions minds of 
Aifferent orders—infra-human, human and perhaps super-human 
plants, lower animals, mén and perhaps gods. Thus we see 
“that Prof. James revives Pluralism and Polytheism, 
Criticism. ‘The main difficulty of every form of ‘Pluralism 
hhas already been pointed out in § 2 of this chapter. (See p. 247, 
"BP. 280-251 and p. 253). We may make here an additional 
remark on the view of James: 
According to this theory, unity is to be looked for at the 
end as a result, but not as a causal principle existing from the 
beginning. But it is easy to see that there can be ‘no unity at 
the end as a result without unity gt the beginning as a principle. 
‘Tn other words, there can be unity at the end asa result only if 


because, in order to be able to understand 
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§ 1. Preliminary Remarks. Possibilityeof Divine 
consciousness, “i 

The theory of Panenthgism or Concrete ‘Theism 
assumes that God is a self-conscious, self-distinguish- 
ing and self-controlling power, evolving, sustaining 
and co-ordinating all finite beings within’ Himself as 
means to one ultimate end, viz., the realisation and 
expression of His own infinite nature. ‘This is equi- 
valent to assuming that God is a personal being in the 
highest sense of the term; for by personality we mean 
self-consciousness and self-controlled act y. We 
proceed to consider here the nature and contents of 
Divine consciousness. But it should be borne in mind 
that it is impossible for human intellect to give an 
adequate or complete account of the conscious life and 
attributes of God. As Dr. Paulsen rightly remarks, 
“The undertaking would be about as hopeless as the 
attempt of a worm to give. definitions of ite form and 
content of the human mind.” (Introduction to Philo- 
sophy, p. 252). 

But before we proceed to consider the nature of 
Divine consciousness, we have to answer the question ; 
Ts Divine consciousness possible at all? Some sup- 
pose that the Absolute cannot pos: ibly be a personal 
or self-conscious being.+ They contend that éon- 
“sciousness is possible only in the case of finite 

FA general account of the nature and atiribates of God has been 
“given in Ch. XIN, §2 8 3, pp. 240-242, 

$ This vas maintained by Fichte and Schelling (in their earlier 
writings), Hartmann, Hegelians of the Left Wing (ee, Stranss and 
Feuerbach) and Spencer. In recent times the personplity of the Absajute 
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tingwtish, Itself, Absolute consciousness is therefore 
impossible. 
oe according to Some thinkers, the Absolute 
i sonal power. Con , they say, 
ret aeecaseionsness of distinction and limitation, 
resistance or being acted on. It springs out of the 
relation and inter-action of the self and the external 
not-self. The self is conscious of itself only in so far 
is it feels itself acted on by, and reacting against, an 
external not-self—only in so far as it contrasts itself 
with, and distinguishes itself from, something other 
than and outside of itself, The expression ‘Absolute 
or universal consciousness,’ or ‘Infinite personality,’ 
oS involves a 2 ee It is like 

d square’ or ‘a golden cup of stone’ (to use 
a familiar Bengali expression, 


ice) she « 
NATURE OF DIVINE CONSCIOUS 


But this anti-theistic view is open to objection. 
The esserttial condition of consciousness is the exist- 
ence ofobjects or materials which cai be distinguished # 
by the self from one another and from itself as 
the thinking subject. But it is not necesSary that~~ 
these materials or objects of consciousness slfpuld be 
external to the self. It is immaterial whether they 
are supplied from without or evolved from within. 
Now, it is true that there is nothing outside God, 
for He is absolute. But He has got a whole world 
of things and minds within Himself and has thus 
sufficient mater for consciousness. He evolves all 
things from within Himself, and by distinguishing: 
them from each other and from Himself, He becomes 
conscious of Himself as well as of them. 

We see, then, that there is no reason why God 
who is absolute should not be regarded as personal 
or self-conscious, It is true that consciousness 
involves contrast and discrimination, a recognition of 
agreements, di! nces and relations, and therefore 
requires a plurality of changing materials and objects, 
But the Absolute, as containing within Himself the 
finite or the relative with all their agreements, differ- 
ences and relations, has all the materials required ‘for 
contrast and discrimination and ther for con- 
scious personality.* As has been alrea ly pointed out 
more once, the Absolute and the relative together 
form one concrete reality. It is clear, therefore, that 
‘the anti-theistic argument against absolute experience 
involves the mistake of ignoring the relative in which 
the Absolute power makes itself concrete. 

‘The advocates of the unti-theistic theory base 
their argument on the analogy of the finite human 
self and fail to distinguish an accidental circumstance 
of human self-consciousness from the essential condi- 
‘tion of consciousness, The essential condition is, as 
we have seen before, the possibility of contrast and 
discrithination, and therefore the existence of a 
plurality of objects or materials which canbe ‘ton- 
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an ina mm changing states, activities and 
Selves “are Crown feelings, ideas and volitions. The 
tr our own feelings, ideas a lition 
ear objects are known to us rather indirectly as 
jnplied ea revealed in our conscious states known 
Ga chnations, As we are finite beings, the materials 
tates and activ- 


i the changing s 
ea eral be caused or called forth 
by other finite beings which limit us, and against 
which we haye to preserve ourselves by external 
action; and that is the only reason why external 
objects are necessary to us. But if we were absolute 
beings, evolving all our materials—all our states and 
activities—from within ourselyes, unconstrained by 
anything there would be no reason why we 
should not beconscious of them and of ourselves all 

same. Of course, in that case, our consciousness 
would be considerably different from what it is now ; 


$2. Nature of Divine consciousness, 


._It follows from F 
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processes*of the world and the feelings, thoyghts and 
volitiohs of finite minds; for, all finite beings ‘live 
and move and have their being” in God as factors of 
His all-embra ing conscious life. Since Goll is omni= 
present or immanent in all, His knowledge “includes 
everything. Again, His consciousness, while includ- 
ing within it the conscious feelings, theughts and | 
volitions of finite minds, must transcend every form 
of finite consciousness and differ from it, not! only in 
degree, but also in kind.” ‘The consciousness of a 
finite being involves a consciousness of being acted on 
by, and reacting against, other finite beings exigt- 
ing independently of or external to it; but no such 
experience can be present. in Divine consciousness, 
for there is nothing outside God. Let us contrast 
Divine consciousness with our own human conscious- 
ness which is the highest form of finite consciousness 
that we know of. Our self-consciousness is deter- 
mined by. the opposition and contrast between the 
self and the external’ not-self. In other words, in 
being aware of ourselves, we are aware, at the same 
time, of tHe external not-self which exists outside and 
independently of us and affects, limits or resists«us, 
But God's If-consciousness must imply (i) an 
awareness of Himself as the absolu€ subject and 
agent and (ii) that of His self-evolved ideas, activ- 
ities and products and the iildtions of these to one 
another and to Himself; it is not accompanied by 
amy iwareness of being resisted or actedy on by 
ings existing external to Him. All finite things 
and all finite minds with their consciousness of 
activity and mutual resistance are contained as 
subsidiary factors within the universal self-awareness 
of God. It is, therefore, a much higher thing than 
what can be comprehended by us, Our cognition of 
other things takes the form of sense-intuition, i.e., per- 
ception based on sensation ; but God’s cognition’ may 
be described as ‘‘intellectual intuition”, i.c., “igtui- 
‘tive awareness of things otherwise than in terms of 


sensation.’ His cognition of things consists in+ 
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of one eternal plan and system. gain, there is 
considerable difference between Divine volition and 
our own, Our willing or volition owes its*origin to 
sich impulses and desires as are suited to the states of 
beings having limitations and needs. But God has 
no limitations, and He has no needs and desires in 
the human sense. We act upon objects external to 
us. But God has no objects outside of Him to act 
upon. The distinction between prior desien and 
Sais _ peculiar to our activi We 
an idea of som i es not 1 
and then, with the help of the auc te tee ts 
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an eternal and universal point of view’. Hence, when 
it is said that, according to Panentheism or Idealistic 
Philosophy, God views things and évents -sub specie 
@ternitatis, nothing more is meant than the fact that 
He regards them all from an eternal and ‘universal 
standpoint, i.e., from the standpoint of one absolute 
whole, and as parts of one eternal plan ayd system. 
God transcends the limitations of space and time:. He , 
is the eternal and absolute subject and agent who 
evolves and co-ordinates all things as factors of one 
system and as means tow one ultin 
Him, therefore, all things are, viewed as necessary 
parts or members of one absolute organic whole in rela- 
tion to His absolute self. His knowledge is not limited 
to the present only, but extends equally over the past, 
present and future which are all present to Him in one 
eternal now. It is clear from the above that things 
and events can be fully understood, only when consi- 
dered sub specie aternitatis ; for they are parts of one 
organic whole or system, and parts can be understood 
only in the light of the whole.* 


Hence many thimkers explain the evils and imperfections of the 
world by saying that they appear to be such only because we view them 
from our finite standpoint, and that if we could consider the entire 
‘cosmos sub specie eternilatis—if we could interpret everything by 
reference fo the whole, we would find that everything is part of gue 


rational plan. 
19 
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revealed by modern science is & 


hich are what, if unchecked, would destroy itself and the entire 
henge fe aiploraliy of parts or elements which are rel system—but so wondrously is the whole constructed 
Of one < ane another in such a way 2s to form one organ that these seemingly dangerous disturbances are the 

sidera It"is, in fact, a system of sy Tt is full ob eam ,  Yery means of preventing destruction and securing 
ov ber of subordinate systems. It i n the universal welfare, being due to reciprocally com 
orth ime ions of parts which constitute wholes, and of m pensating forces which in given times exactly balance 


chen, are 

ings hh ich are adapted to ends. How, then, are | 
ie it ea for order and adjustments, for the co dinati 
the hur of parts ‘into wholes or the adaptation oi ee 
us, Bu ends? How can we explain the presence 0} 

‘upon. harmony everywhere in the world of exper 


posterior: 3 


one another."” 


Let us next consider what the science of Chemis- 
try has got to say about the universe. It tells us that 
“order of the strictest kind, the most definite and 
exact proportions, are wrought into the very structure 
of every world, and of every compound object in the ~ 
world, air and water, earth and mineral, plant and 


How can we account for the fact that the Re 

"made or elements, is real 

i ie ery fen zé eed whole? We can animal. The vast variety of visible substances are 

supplied Such fucks the supposition that the wo reducible to rather more than sixty constituent 

applied Aen manifestation or embodin elements, each of which has not only its own peculiar 
y 


pl properties, but its own definite and unvarying 
volition combining proportions with ‘other elements, so that 
the act amidst the prodigious number of combinations all is 
thought. We see, then, that the idealistic, strictly ordered, numerically exact. ‘There is no 
a meelicnting teleological of the world chemical union possible except when the elements 
: iit is quite justifiable. Tt is really sup bear to each other a niimerically constant ratio, 
ness is ‘he Go Different compounds are always the products of the 
cannot combinations of the elements in different, yet strictly 
mind. definite, proportions, there being no intermediate com- 
hinations, no transitional compounds. If each 
§3 element did not admit of union with many others, the 
we world would be dead and poor, its contents few and 
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organ to organ in an animal body. And the solar , 
system i8 but a fraction of the universe; “it is but 
one of hundreds of millions of ssystems, some of which 
are incalculably larger than it, yet the. countless 
millions of suns and stars are so arrantyed ang distri- 
buted in relation to one another, and in accordance 
with the requirements of the profoundest qathe- 
matics, as to secure the safety of one and ll, and to + 
Produce everywhere harmony and beauty. Exch oth 
is affecting the orbit of ewery other—each is doing 
what, if unchecked, would destroy itself and the entire 
system—but so wondrously is .the whole constructed 
that these seemingly dangerous disturbances are the 
very means of preventing destruction and securing 
the universal welfare, being due to reciprocally com- 


Pensating forces which in given times exactly balance 
‘one another.’’ 


Let us next consider what the science of Chemis- 
try has got to say about the universe. It tells us that 
“order of the strictest kind, the most definite and 
exact proportions, are wrought into the very structure 
of every world, and of every compound object in the 
world, air and water, earth and mineral, plant and 
animal. The vast variety of visible substances are 
reducible to rather more than sixty constituent 
clements, each of which has not only its own peculiar 
properties, but its own definite and unvarying 
combining proportions with “other elements, so that 
amidst the prodigious number of combinations all is 
strictly ordered, “numerically exact. There is no 
chemical union possible except when the elements 
bear to each other a niimerically constant ratio 

i t compounds are alv the products of the 
combinations of the elements in different, yet strictly 
definite, proportions, there being no intermediate com 
binations, no transitional compounds. If each 
clement did not admit of union with many others, the 
world would be dead and poor, its contents few and 
unvaried; if their unions were not always regulated 
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begins, so far as we know) is an inconceivably 
complex system of co-ordinated atoms and molecules, 
subject to the control of the whole over the parts. 
The lowest living organisms are unicellular; but the + , 
higher ones are multicellular—i.e.—they are nade up 
of a large number of cells and materials derived from 
cells, all admirably co-ordinated and « performing 
various functions. ‘So wonderfully are the different » 
organs® of a living body constructed, and so perfectly 
are they adjusted to their eespective functions that a 
thoughtful mind finds in them the clearest indications 
of the existence and operation. of a designing intelli- 
gence. How remarkable are the co-ordinations that 
subsist between the organs of a living organism and 
the extra-organic world!+ How curious are the 
instinctive activities displayed by animals in seeking 


like eyes, cars, &e., the vital or 
‘and the organs of locomotion—fins for 
swimming, legs for walking, wings for flying. 

“A still more remarkabfe instance of combination or co-ordination 
is found in the adaptation that subsists between one living being and 
anothe that between the new-born mammal and its mother for 
sucking and giving suck. ‘That among the mammatia the offspring , 
should be able to take the nourishment which the mother is made ready 
to give, a special muscular aptitnde, by no means ap easy one (that of 
‘a js indispensable; and it is there, as son as the first trial 

j. ‘The instinctive art in one being finds the conditions of its use 
in another." (Dr. Martinean). It may seem at the first sight that in 
Peeidao acre wamivalia like whales that live in water, the adjusts 
ment between the Mhother and the new-born offspring must fail, for the 
fact of sucking is pnenmatic and can be performed only in air. But 
‘with the new-born whale the difficulty is only apparent and not real, 
for, “in the mother the mammary gland is surrounded by a muscular 

which, by compressing the reservoir of milk, ejects the fluid 
into the applied mouth and thus dispenses with the action of the young 


In the above instance, the co-ordination or adaptation subsists 
between ewo individuals of the same species. But it often, subsists 
between living creatures belonging ¢o two distinct and even remote 
provinces of organic Nature. ‘Thus, many kinds of plants depegd for 
their fertilisation upon insects. Such plants are fertilised by pollen 
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ed, e 
sand remand of the mind to the body! Ip 
throughout Nature, whether organic or inorganic, 
find evidenges of selection, combination and 
+tion. “We. are thus led to the conclusion that the wo 
ithe product of a Supreme Intelligence, and not 
« 


sion on a number of selected cases occurring here 
there, and on insufficient consideration even of the 


Comte and Mill. Thus, it has been remarked by 
that “the elements and members of the solar 
have not been disposed in the most, advant 
manner.© The moon, in ‘particular, should ha 


from other plants, and it is by the insects that the work of 
pollen-dust is performed. The flowers of the plants are ad 

4 way that pollen-dust sticks to the bodies of insects when 
‘spon them ; and the colours of the plants or their leaves and 
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: 
so placed that it would revolve round the earth in the 
same time that the earth revolved round the ‘sun. In 
that case, she would appear every night, and always 
at the full.’’ Then, on earth there are the uninhabit- 
able polar and tropical regions, deserts, moyntains, 
oceans, earthquakes, volcanoes and hurricanes. 

Tn like manner organic nature has also’dbeen- made 
an_object of severe criticism. Thus, it has been 
pointed out that there are some organs which, though 
fully developed, are appareftly useless. It has also 
been remarked that there are many ‘rudimentary 
organs’—i.e.—organs of which the forms are givdn 
without any capacity of performing the functions or 
which are so imperfectly developed as to be incapable 
of performing any serviceable function. Complaint 
has also been made of some hurtful adaptations. 

Now, it is argued by the anti-theistic writers that, 
since there are so many defects in the world, it is not 
the product of a rational mind, but of impersonal 
physical forces. 

Critical remarks. 

(i) The above anti-theistic argument is quite 
illogical. We have already seen that there tre 
innumerable facts in the world-system which can be 
explained only on the supposition thaf’ the world as 
a le is the product of a rational mind, Hence, 

if it can be shown that there are some defects 
in the world, the atheistical conclusion that the world 
is the product of blind impersonal forces will’ not be 
proved. The utmost that can be said against the 
pape! argument of the sheet is that it does not 
prove the omnipotence of the Divine Being or the 
infinity and perfection of His intelligence,* x 


“As Dr. Flint remarks, “Although very considerable defects were 
clearly shown to exist in the constitution and arrangements of the 
physical world, there might yet be ample anid unmistakable proof of the 


vast wisdom of its Author, Were it etn true that science could show , 


that the mechanism of the heavens, and the distribution of land andesea, 
heat and cold, on earth, were not in every respect the best, that would 
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But if the teleologica 
tly proye the infinity of Divin 
oe He roves at least that they are so great 
Power vneasure them and have 0 right to prong, 
an limited. As Dr. Flint remarks, ‘The 
Nature ‘and mind and history are studied by any 
th sees im them evidence of des ign at all, 
ae t the wisdom ee pla in 
thoever realises that, that wi. 
i esac eaine the countless hosts of heave 
bodies in all their evolutions through the bound! 
realms of space, and fashioning and providing for 
countless hosts of microscopic creatures dwelling 
the leaf of a flower or in a drop of water, everyw 
accomplishing a multitude of ends by few and sit 
means, or effecting single and definite 
the most elaborate and complex contrivances, 
feel that rash beyond all expression is the sh 
sighted mortal who can venture to affirm that i 
not infinite.”’ (Ibid.) 


(iii) The opponents of Theism assert that 
are considerable defects in ithe Ae But is the 
ment logically justifiable? re we sure t 
Beaton or iaoat 
really so? ItSis quite possible that there are 
for these things which we know nothing ab 
other words, they may serve ends wholly un! 
us—they may have their uses in the economy 
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the universe is a unity in plurality—a single connect- 
ed whole in which nothing is isolated or independent. 
Hence the precise significanee of a particular part 
can be understood only in the light of the whole, © If 
we could view all things sub specie eternitatis—if we 
could survey the entire universe and see how all its 
parts were related to one another and td,the .whole, 
then and then only we would be able to, escertain 
whether or not an apparent defect was a real one. We 
see, then, that the above attti-theistic criticism of the 
physical world is not a sound one." 

(iv) ‘The above considerations‘enable us to answer 
all reasonings of this kind regarding organic nature 
al: But let us examine, in detail, the anti-theistic 
criticism of this department. And first we should 
consider the case of the so-called 


(a) useless organs. It is asserted that there are 
some organs which are quite useles: which do not 
perform any function at all. Now, in reply to this, we 
may say that it is true that there are a few organs of 
which the functions are unknown; but because we do 
not know their functions, we must not conclude that 


Cf. Dr. Flint’s Theism :—"AM! nature is one great whole, and each 
hing in it has a multitude of uses and relations, wigh referenice to all of 
it must be viewed in order that 4 complete and definitive jadg- 
‘regarding it may be formed... . In regard to the moon, it would 
‘semi that, even if that luminary were intended to serve no other purpose 
to give light on earth, it is not the Maker of it who has blundered, 
wit Comte and Laplace. ‘The real consequences of thei pretended im- 
Provement have been shown to be that the moon would give sixteen 
tines fess light than it does, and be in constant danger of extinction. .. 
But they were not entitled to assume that the moon was meant merely 
to be a lamp to the inhabitants of the earth. ‘To giv on earth is 
a use of the moon, but it is foolish to imagine that this is its sole use. 
Ty serves other known ends, such as raising the tides, aud may serve 
many ends wholly unknown to us, So in regard to volcanoes, earth= 
quakes, &€, Any single generation of men and beasts might well dis: 
pense, perhaps, with their existence,Yand yet they may be most appro- 
priate instramentalities for securing order and welfare in the ecanomy 
of the universe as a whole.” 
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unknown; but now they have been discovey 


few will, in course of time, be brought to light. 
mere fact that the use of an organ Is unknown de 
snot justify us in condemning it as altogether useles; 

(8) Let us next consider the case of rudimenta 
organs. Here are some of the examples : “The emby 
whale carries teeth in the upper jaw, though, wh 
grbwn, he ‘has nota téoth in his head,’ and even 
embryonic birds, traces of teeth are said to be obse 


* Prof. Janet points out that “such organs are few in number in 
present state of science. Almost all known organs have their p 
functions; only a few oppose this law. The chief of these organs i 
higher animals is the spleen. It seems, in effect, that this organ 
not play a very important part in the animal economy, for mumer 
experiments prove that it can be extirpated without seriously endange 
ing the life of the animal. We must not, however, conclude from 
that the spleen has no functions; and physiologists do not draw 
conclusion from it, for they are seeking them, and are not wi 
hope ,of finding them. An. organ may be of service withont 
absolutely necessary to life. Everything leads to the belief 
spleen is only a segondary organ; but the existence of 
suziliary or subsidiary organs involves nothing contrary to the a 
of finality." (Final Causes, p 149). 
Cf. Dr. Martineau’s Study of Religion, Vol. I, pp. 334-335 = 
the fanittions of the spleen and of the lymphatic ylands are 
leave these organs in the position once occupied b¥ 
and ventricles of the heart, the pulmonary arteries aml ¥ 
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able. Numerous insects that never fly have a 
pretence of wings. The muscle under the skin, by 
the twitching of which a horse throws off a fly, is 
traceable also in man, though he has not the power to 
use it.” Again, ‘A’ woman bears on her bospm the 
two breasts destined to nourish the new-born child; 
in man, the breasts are not developed, but the two 
nipples exist.”” te) 

Now, two explanations of such facts have been 
suggested by scientists, vi%, (1) the theory of the 
atrophy of organs by disuse, want of exercise or 
default of habit; and (2) the theory of the unity of 
type. The first’ has been suggested by evolutionists ; 
the second by Geoffray Saint Hilaire. But neither 
of them is inconsistent with the theory of finality 
or teleology. Let us take the first explanation. 
As Prof. Janet observes, ‘If organs have ceased 
to serve, and have thereby been reduced to a 
minimum which is now only the remains of a 
previous state, it does not follow that they cannot 
have been of use at a former time; and nothing 
conforms more to the theory of finality than the 
gradual disappearance of useless complications.” 
(Final Causes). 

The second explanation also can be equally 

iled with our doctrine ; for ‘the type remaining 
theme, one can understand that Nature, whether 
by amplifying it, by inverting it, or by changing its 
ions, variously adapts it according to different 
circumstances, and that the organs, in these cireum- 
stances rendered useless, are now only a souvenir of 
the primitive plan.’’* 
‘* Such facts have been very admirably explained by Dr. Martineau 

335.337. “So long as we 
shut ourselves up ‘with the individual and his wants, and estimate his 
build Wy reference to alone, it may perplex us to meet with parts 
which hereannot use, Mut Nature, foe from being utilitarian only, is 
Meal too; and in setting up each single life takes but one step gf a 
Jong: history, ani pursnes an old type inty new and modified exempli- 
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its death. To this objection the reply may 
given that it is not universally true that the 
of the wasp by usirig its sting necessarily cay 
its own death. It is true only in particular cg 
eg., when the insect removi too precipitatel: 
and human beings or large domestic animals 


equilibrium, under every change, the relations between the org 
and the surrounding medium. ‘This might be done, no d 
absolutely cancelling an organ, when the want of it ceases, 
setting up an original invention to meet a new-born need, But 
also be done by simply leaving the superseded provision snd 
and unapplied, and turning some existing organ, rendered 


«+. It is impossible to deny the ! 
of the latter; and it is secured 
shall 


‘organs, called rudimentary, though not serviceable to the 
sets of a related type, and constitute a record of 
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DP the objects of its attack; for it is very difficult 
to. extridate the jagged hair-like needles which 
compose the sting from their thick feathery skin; but 
even in these cases it can be often drawn out wjth 
safety. But the sting of the creatures is’ generally 
used, not against such gigantic enemies, but®#gainst 
the foes of their own household; and there its use is 
quite harmless. Thus, though in particular cases, the 
sting may bring about the death of the insert, yet, * 
generally speaking, it is an, instrument of defence and 
attack, It has other uses, é.g., it is an instrument for 
cutting grooves in wood. 7 ¥ 

_ We conclude, then, that there is no reason why 
« _ the world should not be regarded as the product of one 
supreme rational power. Modern science is tending 
more and more towards the view that the world is a 
single organic whole or unitary system, and is the 
expression of a single rational power immanent in it. 
But if this , there must be a supreme end for the 
sake of which the world exists. What, then, is the 
ultimate end? No adequate definition can be given of 
that end. But we can understand it thus far : since the 
supreme intelligence is an absolute being having every- 
thing within itself, its end can be nothing more than 
the expression and realisation of itsélf as an absolute 
concrete self-conscious power, It is for’ the sake of this 
end that all finite things and minds exist. Con- 
sistently with this view, ‘whatever is, is rational’’. 
(See pp. 145-146). 


. e NOTE I. 
. 


‘Unrmmare CAvsALity AND ENp. 

‘This question, has already been discussed in a general way. 
‘We may’ make here some additional remarks. 

“We may begin by considering Aristotle's conception of 
cause’ He distinguishes four Kinds of causes : ; 

(a) The material cause of a thing. By this is meant the 
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substance, stuff or material of Which the thing 5 made or 
ee ad 

() ‘The formal cause js the form which is imposed on a 
materials fos the realisation of the intended purpose. Tt impije, 
the scheme or désign by which a result is produced, 

(€) “The efficient cause implies the working cause—the 
energy, force or power which imposes the form on the mate- 
+ rials and thereby produces the intended result. 

(a) ‘The final cause implies the end, use, purpose or reason 
for which it is produced—i,&—for which the efficient cause 
imposes the particular form on the material. The use, purpose 
or’ end (finis) is the ultimaté reason for the production of a th 
In other words, the ultimate cause of a thing is the reason 
which leads to its production. + 

Thus, in the case of a building, bricks, mortar &c. constitute 
‘the material cause ; the plan of construction or the form im} 
on the materials is the formal cause ; the energy of the 
is the afficient cause ; and the construction of the building 
perhaps, the end or purpose or reason for which the building is 
constructed is the final cause. 7 

The above distinction may be utilised in explaining the 
changes of Nature, . 

A change it the passing of an object from one conditi 
into another. Now, the changes of the world are hot rand 
aimless changes, but are changes towards definite results, 
are regular, orderly and systematic. It follows fr is | 

have their origin in a mental power working out or 

3 this end, purpose or reason may be called the final 
is aire ‘or character 
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NOTE I. 


Grounps oF ueLtge IN Gop, 
(Proofs of the Existence of God.) 


Attempts have been made by Theistic writers to, prove the 
existence of God by means of arguments. A brief sketeh of these 
is given below. a 


I. The Causal Arguments, 

(a) The Common form. @  — 

As commonly stated, the argument consists in arguing from 
the nature of the world as an efféct to the existence of God 
as the first or supreme cause, ‘The existence of the world as a 
system of effects and causes which are themselves effects of 
previous causes implies an ultimate cause which is not caused 
by anything clse—i.c—an absolute, self-existent, uncaused 
primary cause. In other words, the world is a system of effects ; 
and tliese effects have causes, But these causes, again, are 
effects of other causes, and so on, ‘Thus we are led backwards 
from effects to causes. But an infinite regress of finite beings 
related as causes and effects is unthinkable. We cannot go on 
through an infinite series of causes and effects. We must, 
therefore, stop at a point and suppose the existence 6f an 
uncaused first cause ; and this is God. 

"This argument is sometimes called the cosmological argument 
or argument from the contingency of the cosmos. It assumes 
three forms. ‘Thus it may be put as an argument (i) from the 
world viewed as an effect to a First Cause (as explained above) ; 
(ii) from the world viewed as phenomenal to one ultimate 
substance , and (iii) from the world viewed as finite and relative 
to an infinite and absolute being on whom it rests. 

(B) Dr. Flint’s Causal Argument 

Whatever has begun to be must have had an antecedent 
groundor cause which accounts for it. We do not assume that 
every existence has a cause. What we assume is the self-evident 
principle that every existence, once new, every event or 
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urrence or change, 
Chich human thought instinctively assumes as 
moment. All.our réasonings, all our proofs, are ha, 
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have a cause,,then, in order to prove that the universe 

have a cats we must first show that the things comp, 
“‘thad a beginning or commencement in time. Now, an exami 
“tion of the world of our experience reveals that all the thin, 

which are seen are temporal—that every object in 
«universe which presents itself to the senses has had a beginning 
—that “‘the most powerful, penetrating and delicate instrument 
devised to assist our senses reach no cause which is not obvi 
an effect. The progress of science has completely 
convincingly established that everything of which our 


compound, derivative and dependent nature." Hence we 
most reasonably argue from the existence of the world as a 
effect to the existence of an uncaused First Cause. ‘The lates 
speculations regarding the nature of matter are consi 
with this view, and even tend to prove that the First 
is a’mental power. (See pp. 109, 110). An infinite 
of causes and effects is unthinkable or inconceivable. 
absurd notion. Tees, an uncauised cause, a first l 
answers truly to the idea of a cause. A secondary cause, 
far as secondary, in so far as caused, is not strictly a caus 
is one to which the Teason not only mo 
it rests, and except in a first cause the mind 
rest. far as secondary, a cause merely transmits to ts 
‘uent what it has received from its antecedent. A first © 
then, is the true cause ; all others—those that are calle 
secondary ones—merely convey and communica 
other powers are deri 0 " 
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needless to add, must be one. Reason and observation alike lead 
to this view. Science reveals that the upiverse isa unity in 
Plurality—a single whole ; whence it follows that the cause of 
it cannot be more than one, arid the orderly and, harmorfous 
Constitution of the universe indicates that it i3 a rational power. 
But at this point we have been unconsciously led to what is 


called the Teleological Argument. i 


(ce) Dr. Martineau’s Causal Argument. 


‘The older causal or cosmological argument is tacitly assumed 
rather than stated by Martineau who substitutes for it a theistic 
argument based on an analysis and-examination of the natfire 
of causality. He begins his argument with a discussion of the 
€ssence of the idea of cause. He points out that our full idea 
of causality involves the notions of substantiality, power, 
efficiency, force or energy, production and necessary connection 
between cause and effect ; and all these ideas we derive as 
self-conscious beings from within, We are clearly conscious 
of ourselves as causes or agents, and of causality as dn inherent 
attribute of ourselves, Every time that we put forth voluntary 
effort to control and concentrate our thought or to produce 
bodily movements and thereby to occasion changes in the outer 
world, we are clearly conscious of ourselves as exercising causal 
energy and of the connection between our energy and the effect 
produced ; and having got the idea of causality in this way, 
Wwe extend it by analogy to Nature. Indeed, at this point we 

“tay advance a step further and say that not only all the 
elements of the idea of causality are derived from a self-ponscious 
mind, but also that all causality in Nature is mental and that 
a self-conscious mind is the only possible ultimate cause, 
Causation presupposes not only the existence of energy, but 
also its direction or regulation. Now, a self-conscious mind 
is the only thing which can direct or regulate energy in a 
definite direction so as to produce a definite result. Blind, 
random energy (if such a thing were possible at all), would 
Produc no definite system of*effects. As Mr. Armstrong 
remarks when commenting on the view of Martineau, “In‘one 
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Dutter forth of force, and of some other being as pitt eo? aa 

fore against ine ; and I recognise that other as also ie q 

Theism, p. 187). * 4 

Indegd, Idealistic thinkers in general argue much in the 

Sune way in explaining the causality in Nature. According 

« them, .we.gej* the idea of causality from our own selves when 
Sxercising wur own will-power or energy for the realisation of 
ends or ideas ; and we must conclude by analogy and inferenge 
that all the causality in Natufe is the putting forth of en 
fog the realisation of ends—that the evolution of the world 
is the self-realisation of absolute idea. 


II, Teleological Argument. It consists in arguing from the 
evidences, marks, signs or indications of wisdom, intelligence, de- 
sign or purpose contained in the world as an effect to the existence 
of a supreme rational mind viewed as the cause of the world. It is 
the most convincing of all arguments for the existence of God, 
and hence theistic writers generally devote the greater portions of 
their works to it. Much has already been said about this argu- 
‘ment in the present treatise (See pp. 149-150 ; also pp. 289-300). 
‘The world displays such perfect order, harmony and regularity 
and’ contains so many instances of adaptation of things as means 
to definite results or ends that we are constrained to believe 
existence and opefation of a Supreme Intelligence. Even th 
like J. S. Mill and Kant spoke of this argument with 
though the latter criticised it. ‘Dr. Martineau remarks that 
ae ceete or co-ordination and gradation are 


II. Moral Arguments. ie 

(@) Kant's argument. According O) 
God is a postulate of our moral consci 
sciousness demands that there should be p 
tween virtue and happiness. In other words, ol dade 
is the conviction that virtue should lead to happing vice 
to pain. But it is a fact of experience that tle coincidence 
between virtue and happiness and that between vice and pain are” 
rarely met with in the present life. Hence we have to postulate 
that there is a Supreme Being—n moral governor of the world— 
who will reward the virtuous with, happiness and punish ghe 
Vicious in their future lives. (See the author's Principles of 
Ethics, pp. 24, 25; see also Kant’s Critique of Practical Reason), 


(b) Martineau’s Moral Arguments. : 
He gives us two arguments; 


(i) From the consciousness of obligation and responsibility 
to the existence of God as the moral governor and ultimate judge 
to whom all our obligations are ultimately due and to whom we 
are responsible even for our most secret thoughts and actions ; (ii) 
from the ideal of perfection present in out minds to the existence 
of a perfect being in whom the ideal has been yealised.” (See the 
author's Principles of Ethics, pp. 25, 26. See also Martineau's 
Types of Ethical Theory and Study of Religton, Vol. Il). 

IV. Ontological Argument, 

It consists essentially in arguing from the idea of God within 
‘our minds to the ontological reality or existence of God—assum- 
ing that the idea of God is such as to prove its own objective 
truth, ‘The argument has assumed several forms. Anselm gave 
it the following form: We have in our minds the idea of an 
infinite, absolute, all-perfect or most real being, and this idea 
carries with it its own objective truth, because (i) existence is an 
‘essential element of perfection ; (ii) if such a being did not exist, 
Wwe would be able to conceive of another who does exist, apd who 
would, *therefore, be more peffect. Descartes substantially 
repeated this apparently curious argument, and. added another, 
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1 rafinitelf perfect bging, and as there is nothing in the world of 
faite beings which is adequate to produce the idea, it rust he 


fe 1 eee must 
of Hic -~ regéded ascimplying the objective existence of an infinitely 
His ,= "perfect bging who is its author and inspirer. 
a Py Kant rejects the ontological argument. He says that the 
s 


mere idéa bf Whe existence of a thing does not prove its exis 
ree The ided of a hundred dollars in the pocket does not prove 


aie ue ; existence of the sum there. But, Hegel and many others suppo 
I thin that this criticism of Kant is not sound. ‘There must be a point 
sent—i insthought where thought. carries its own objective certainty. 
rom tl ‘There is at least one reality whose existence is proved by the 
eterna mere idea of it without experience. The very thought of a world 
able ¢ of finite and relative things carries with it necessarily the thought 
nai of an infinite and absolute being ; and this idea carries with it 
pues the certainty of its own truth. There is this amount of truth in 
faving the ontological argument. (Cf. Spencer's view, pp. 87, 88). Dr. J. 
tations 5 
cant ee Caird, too, as a Hegelion, accepts the ontological argument. He 
it Goc says that, in thinking of self and the not-self clearly, we rise to 
The ‘a universal point of view—to the conception of an all-embracing 
r exec thought which includes both of them—which covers the whole _ 
man sphére of thought and existence ; and this conception corresponds 
n, wit ned 
l to a i 
ait such thought, so that thinking and being are ultimately iden 
pty (See Dr. Caird’s Philosophy of Religion, pp. 144-150.) 
. Itis 4 Dr. Flint presents the argument in this form : We are con 


. | of having ideas or intuitions of infinity, absoluteness, 


is clear ~ necessary existence and perfection. We may dispute 

a muc whence and how we have got them, but we cannot deny thé 

be com ' possess them, But if we undoubtedly possess these ideas 
feel that they must, unless they are wholly delusive—"! 

3. Sub what we are unable to conceive—be predicable of some 
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of so much power, wisdom and goodness that we cannot measure 
them ond have no right to pronounce therA limited (See p. 296). 

We have given above a generfl account of the main argu- 
ments for the existence of God (commonly called ‘proofs of the 
existence of God or grounds of belief in Him), S8me other 
grounds are sometimes added, ¢.g., consensus or, universal con- 
sent, intuition, criticism of knowledge. A brief actount is given 
below. va. 

V. Consensus (Argument from universal consent), Some 
suppose that the universality of a belief proves it to be true. 
‘They say that men universally and’ instinctively believe in the 
existence of God, immortality of soul, difference of right and 
wrong &c., and therefore these must be objectively valid. (This 
is often combined with the theory of intuition). 


Now, though an appeal is made in this way to ‘universal con- 
sent’, there are few ideas and beliefs that are universally assented 
to. All known races have some idea of God or gods, but how 
much is there in common? As, Dr. J, Caird remarks, “it is only 
by thinning down the idea of God to an abstraction which would 
embrace under a common head the rudest fetishism and the 
spiritual theism of Christianity that a ‘consensus gentium’ c 
be alleged on behalf of the fundamental idea of religion 
(Philosophy of Religion, pp. 54, 55). e 

But though a consideration of the religious ideas and beliefs 
of different races does not establish the truth of our highest reli- 
gious conceptions, still such a consideration establishes one fact of 
supreme importance, viz., the fact that religion is universal and 
is deeply engrained in human nature. In other words, it proves 
that man’s mental constitution is such that, in the presence of 
the facts of life, mind and Nature, religion necessarily appears, 
It is also « fact that the trend of human thought is towards the 
monotheistic or panentheistic conception of God. ‘This tends to 
prove that such a conception alone satisfies the demands of 
human reason, heart and conscience in which religion ori 


VI. Intuition, instinctive feeling, revelation, faith. Acsord- 
ing to some, we can intuitively know God, and so we believe in 
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cwhich the inféllect knows not of. 


and experiences.” (See Prof. Binoyendra Sen's ‘Intellectual: 


Some suppose that God ‘reveals His nature to man through the 


even though we may be unable to prove His existeng. 
‘This has Been held not only by many mysties ang 
but also by a cla& of philosophers. Indeed, in recent 
times we find something like an anti-intellectualist movement ang 
a tendenc§’ to magnify the importance of intuition and instinctive 
feelings and copvictions. Many assert that ‘‘the heart has 1, 

h We have instinctive an 
ings and convictions that certain things are true (¢.g., those 
that are required to satisfy ourcreligious and moral needs ang 
aspirations), and these feelings and convictions are more to be 
trusted than logical reasoning. Many profoundly thoughtful 
men believe that “intuition is an undeniable fact of human life 


logically. 


Ideal,’ pp. 27-30, and Armstrong’s ‘God and Soul,’ Ch. Tv). 


medium of inspired individuals, (See p. 92). In this connection 
it may be mentioned that many mystical thinkers, in the 
‘as well as in the West, in India as well as in Europe, have 
maintained that man may acquire the power of rising above the 
limitations which produce sense-consciousness and of becoming 


directly conscious of himself as a free, self-evolving creative — 


power, identical with, or as an organ of, the Absolute. 


(Cf. the view di Hindu Yogis. Cf. also the Christian 
of faith and the Hindu doctrine of ‘sfeata or fasta’. St- Pau 
says, “Through faith we understand that the heavens and 


‘it is extremely difficult to ascertain His nature by means of lo 
reasoning. Many Indian savants have held “Safer 3% 
a ateren aaa,” those things which are incompreh 
should not be made objects of logical discussion and 
reasoning. They say that revelation, inspiration or intuition 
us knowledge of those things. Quite r 
Poramahiansa of this country advocated the e 3 
and faith, though he believed also in the possibility of kn 
God in other ways. Tt may be added here that the | 
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special revelation is aécepted not only by the Hindus, but also 
by tho Jews, the Christians, the Parsees*etc.). - 
VII. Criticism of experience °or knowledge. , , 


Epistemological considerations also lead to the thgisti 
ception of God (See pp. 22-24). 
VIII. Pragmatic or practical consideration’, 


According to some, ‘workableness’ or serviceabi 
of truth, It is said that, if our Qelief in something is in keeping 
with the practical requirements of life—if it makes us stronger, 
happier and better in all respects, then it is true. Now, if this 
be a correct view, then we may say that our higher religious and 
moral ‘conceptions must be true, as they work best in practice, 


NOTE Il. 
nl 
Mort, GovERNMENT AND PROVIDENCE: PRontm or Evin. 


It is generally held by Theistic writers that the world is sub- 
ject to a moral government and providence. By this they mean 
that “there is a superior power which takes into account the 
moral qualities of actions and characters, and which controls the 
‘operations of nature and developments of human society in such 
a way as to ensure the ultimate triumph of gighteousness over 
iniquity, and promote the development of moral character—such 
government as will make the world to be a sphere of moral 
probation and culture, in which character is made possible, 
developed, tested and strengthened.”” In other words,,they assert 
that the Divine being who is the author and sustainer of the 
‘world is at the same time its moral governor, and that He is at 
once the wisest and the holiest—the supremely good as well as 
the supremely powerful being. 

But here a new question arises: How are we to explain the 
existence of evil in the world consistently with the above form 
of Theistic philosophy? In otheravords, how are we to réconcile 
the existence of evil with the wisdom, goodness and unlimited 
power of God? Now, evil is of two kinds: moral and natttral. 
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pero ‘The ‘Theistic explanation of moral evil or sin is that ij 
of His © consequence of the.power of self-determination with which finjg. 
| His .= rational b€ings have been endowed. God has given men 4 
is Pat power of distinguishing right from wrong and of freely ch 

a one of thei. "In some cases they freely choose what is, wroy 
ere {hus moral evil arises in the world. God has not created moray 
the evil or sin; it is due to the fault of men. “When God createg 
Il thin ‘moral beings, and these beings, in the free exercise of their po 
ent—i violated His law, sin entered: into the world, but not through 
rom th will, It resulted from the exercise of an original good gift wh 
eterna He had bestowed on certain of His creatures, who could abuse 
able ¢ that gift, but were not necessitated to abuse it. ‘Their abuse S 
om wvas their own action, and the action consisted not in conforming 
; pape OH ut in contravening, God's will. Thus, God’s character 
alicn not stained by the sins which His creatures have committed.” 
sae We see, then, that the existence of sin or moral evil is not at 
ut 

The 
r exec it " + *, 
aa on finite minds. Indeed, if the world is to be a field for moral 

a training and development, it must give opportunities for b 


good and evil. If the power and liberty of doing evil as 
what is good were taken away by God, man would be brot 


making good rise out of evil and 
Human erent toads «goed ends 
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of them —i.e.—because we cannot see their causes, connections, 
meanings and purposes. If we could takesa compretiensive view 
of the entire system of things amd interpret every individual 


event by reference to the whole, we would find tltat “whatever oa 


is, is rational’"—that everything is right and good in its own 
place in the system or in the economy of the whole, In other 
words, if we could consider the entire costhes ‘sub specie 
elernitatis, we would find that the so-called evils’ and imper-” 
fections were necessary parts of one eternally evolving system. 
(See pp. 288-289 ; also pp. 296, 207). 

Since the universe is a single-whole, we have no right to 
judge of any particular part of it or any phenomenon occurring 
in it without reference to the whole. What appears evil to us 
may be good when viewed from a higher standpoint or from the 
standpoint of the whole. 

‘The problem of evil has been fully discussed in the treatises 
on Natural Theology, such as Dr. Martineaw’s ‘Study of Religion’ 
and Dr. Flint’s “Theism’, It may be added here that a large 
amount of physical pain and mental suffering may be explained 
partly as a result of moral evil and partly as a provision for 
moral discipline. It may also be remarked that ‘a uniform 
system of natural laws imposing hardship and suffering on 
animals and men is necessary as a means fer drawing forth the 
powers inherent in the mind, thereby making mental develop 
‘ment possible.” Pain, as Dr. Flint remarks, has a preservative 
suse. Were animals unsusceptible of pain, they would be in 
continual peril. It also tends to the perfection of gnimals. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


Frke Wut anp NEcEssiry. 


- The question as to the nature of human will has 
sbeen the subject of*a long controversy. Some have 
maintained the doctrine of freedom of will, while others 
have gone so far as to suppose that ‘“‘will, in all its 
operations, is subject to the same necessity which 
binds the physical effect to the physical cause. ‘Free 
Will’ and ‘Necessity’ have been y war cries for 
generations. ""* 

The real question at issue is this: Does the self 
in some way determine its own volitions without 
being itself determined to do so by anything else? If 
$0, then human will is free. Or, are human 
volitions determined by motives and circumstances 
acting from without? To e it differently: Is 
there something that determines a man to will what 
he wills, so that he could not do otherwise? Is his 
williyg or not willing a thing dependent on antecedent 
circumstances, and on others, and so on, like 


physical events? Is his willing caused by something "4 


outside himself over which he has no control, or 
something in his own nature which is beyond his 
rol, or by both combined, so that his act of will. 
fh a pap a rigidly as the flow of water or the 
ey ae he is subject to necessity as 
The problem of Free Will and Necessity, ‘though 

at . 

a psychological and metaphysical one, has also an 
ce Beincaneey As D’Arcy says, “If the freedom 
ic will in every sense"be given up and Necessity 
Prove victorious, the ethical ‘ought’ is left without 
meaning and morality becames a polite fiction.” (A 


*Wseey : A Short Slady of Ris, p. 2. . 
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Short,Siudy of Ethics, p. 22). In fact, the conception 
of the freedom’ of the will, aliensas it may be to 


positive science, is indispensable to Ethics and Juris- _° 
prudence; since in judging that I ‘ought’sto do any- 711 
thing, I imply that I ‘can’ do it, and similarly in ™ 
praising or blaming the actions of others, I imply that My 
they ‘could’ have acted otherwise. If a mnis-actions 1) 
are mere links in a chain of causation which, as we? 4 


trace it back, ultimately carries us to events anterior 
to his personal existence, le cannot really have either 
merit or demerit; and if he has not merit or demerit, 
it is repugnant to the common moral sense *of 
mankind to reward or punish—even to praise or blame 
—him, 


Now, it is not possible to deal adequately with 
the problem of Free Will and Necessity in an 
elementary philosophical treatise like the present 
one. A brief account of the controversy is given 
below : * 


I. Necessitarianism or Determinism is the theory 
that acts of will or volitions are determined by 
antecedent circumstances, and these by earlier qnes, 
and so on. The principle of causation—that one 
event is caused by another, and that by another, and 
so on in an unbroken chain of causes and effects— 
applies to human volitions, just in the same sense 
as to physical events. Hence, if all the circum- 
stances were known, the future actions of men could 
be predicted as infallibly as the movements of the + 
planets and the eclipses of the sun and the moon— 
being determined by antecedent events in just the 
same sense. 


Now, the antecedent forces directly determining 
a pérson’s volitions are his motives, desires or 
impulses, and these, again, depend on prior circum- 
stances. There is no volumtary action that does not 
spring from a motive or desire of some object. When 
there is but one motive or desire present, then ‘that 


. of volition may be said to be a focus in which many 
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iv desire present at the moment. 

the strongest ™ Ae gothing put the strongest desire 
vontiess 15) Phe moment asserting its supremacy over 
or impulse o ine itSelf out into action. 
weaker ones and working itSelf ou 

‘ i arative strength 

then, determines the comparative streng! 

Meee ge moiyes and thereby determines 
yolition ? 4 

‘The strength of desires or motives s_ determined 
by antecedent circumstances. It is determined 
: (1) partly by the outward circumstances in which 
the individual is placed and the states and wants of the 
organism ; , 

(2) and partly by the mental character and consti- 
tution of the individual, which, again, 1s determined 
(i) partly by inheritance from previous generations, 
and {ii) partly by the circumstances under which the 
individual has been brought up. 

And these @nditions, it will be seen, are such as 
the individual did not himself make, and are deter- 
mined again by earlier conditions, and these by still 
earlier ones, and so on indefinitely. Thus every act 


forces meet and combine to produce a resultant, 
this resultant is the act of volition, so that the volition 
is determined by antecedent forces as much ,as any 
physical event is. J. S, Mill, who is a typical deter 
minist,* says that the causes or antecedents determin: 
ing volitions are ‘‘desires, aversions, habits 


dispositions, combined with outward ‘ciroumstances 


Spe Mill’ PCT FMT , 
Pe 's Logic, Book VE, Ch. Tl, and ‘Kxamination of Hamilton’, 
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suited to call those incentives into action. All these, 
again, afe effects of causes, those of them which are 
mental being consequences of eduction and of other 
moral and ph | influences?’ (Mill’s Examination 
of Hamilton’s Philosophy, p. 561). g ) 


The doctrine of Necessity or Determinism is 
explained by D’Arcy in the following werds 
Determinist holds that in every case volition 
mined by the strongest motive. In most cases the man 
yields at once, becausesthere is just one motive 
influencing him at the time. But sometimes there is 
a conflict. Opposing moti meet in his mind, and 
whichever motive strongest prevails and, conse- 
quently, determines the action, But, in no case, 
according to this-theory, can the man be said to be 
self-determined, The mind is regarded as a field 
whereon motives of many sorts contend and decide. 
Action always follows, and must follow, the strongest 
motive ; just the physical effect always follows, and 
must follow, the physical cause. The Determinist goes 
further still and refers all motives to facts and events 
which he regards as independent of the will, He 
makes the decisions of the self arise ultimately by 
physical causation out of the not-self. Motives, 
according to this theory, originate from the interaction 
of character and circumstances. An$ one who knew 
a man’s character and circumstances accurately, 
could foretell his conduct with unerring precision. 
Character alters, of course, during life, but it alters 
according to necessary laws. It must be traced ulti- , 
mately to circumstances, the constitution of the man’s 
bodily organism, the things and events he has seen 
and experienced, and certain mental predispositions 
which are his by heredity.""* 

‘It may be pointed out in this connection that 
Gensationism, Materialism and Pantheism all lead to 
the doctrine of Necessity or Determinism. According 
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€ circumstances, they 
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t to free’ will, 
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Thus the a even free 
gents can be foreseen and predicted, if their motives 

‘ “That different persons 
act in the same way when they have the same Teason 
for doing so, is not inconsistent with their acting 


(4) The doctrine of freedom of will is supported 
by the Idealistic theory of the world and man’s 
relation to it—which is the most correctly reasoned 
metaphysical theory According to Idealistic Meta. 
Physics, the human self is a finite* reproduction or 
reduplication of the Absolute Mind which evolves the 
Sreat world of nature. The self is thus above Nature 
im a sense instead of being its passive product. It 
shares in the productive, self-regulating power of the 
Absolute itself—in the ultimate self-determining 
Power which produces and determines the series of 
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of 
> Furure Lire anp ETERsity. 
the _ a 
Ve We haye considered above in a general way the 
or nature of fuman soul and its relation to the physical 


Wwe organism and to God. We now proceed to enquire 
whether there are any grounds for believing in ‘a future 


of life’ or immortality of the soul. 
vo + Now, it is easy to see that this question as to life 

beyond death is at once scientific and metaphysical and 
by can be very briefly and inadequately discussed in 


elementary treatise like the present one. We may here 
bh simply enquire whether the belief in a future life is 
supported by what we know of the nature of human 
soul or spirit, its relation to the physical organism and 
its position in the world-system. 
} What, then, do we know about the soul or self? 
We have seen that it is a self-conscious, self-d 
mining and self-developing or self-realising 
and, not a mere passive product of material atoms 
and blind physical forces. It is €ssentially rational, 


ee reacts on the external influences, 
nsforr em! _into sensations, interprets or 
rationalises them by applying to them certain funda- 
mental notions which it evolves from within, and thus 
ae mn its conception of Nature or the material 
orld. It can control, to some extent, the processes of 
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€ is, in essenc e limitations! 
Spice and time and is a repotietien opitations of 
power, : of the uni 
. Now, if this be the true nature of the soul, there 
a le teason why it should not be regarded as immortal 
As Dr, Stephen remarks, “It seems to follow that the 
soul is not dependent for its continued existence on 
particular conditions of time and space—on the outward 
series of physical phenomena—but can survive these 
outward phenomenal changes, and enter into new 
systems of relations in order to fulfil its function as a 
member of the system, and factor of the tvorld-plan.”” 
(Problems of Metaphysic, 5th edition). : 

But let us consider the problem gore adequately. 
J.ct_us fully examine our present mental and moral 
constitutions and see whether the belief in a future life 
is justified by them. It will be seen presently that the 
very ature of our mental powers—intellectual, 
emotional and moral—implies the continuatién of the 
soul beyond the present life. 

1, Nature of intellect, ‘The nature of our intellect 
seems to support the belief in a future life. The 
human mind begins with simple reaction against the 
surmunding forces of nature [its environment) which 
Bae its tions. But in the course of its 
pipe tase: tO xt ‘sen: f more and moxe from 
development, it separates itself more ee 
its immediate environment, rises above its iS 
Surroyndings, so to speak, ard lives more and “more 
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or “development in this . Jif foe 
soul is to attain its end or fulfil its function, as 
development mfst be continued even beyond the 
present life. 


Ti. Nature of moral constitution (revelations 
of Conscience), 


Our conscience or moral faculty reveals to us not 
only moral distinctions, but also a progressive scale 
of excellence and prompts us to aspire to higlfer and 
higher positions in that scale, In other words, it makes 
ts strive after higher and higher levels of moral perfec- 
ton, But in doing so, it indicates the continued 
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Furgher, our conviction of responsibility or 
accougtability for our conduct points forward to and 
anticipates a continuation of life betond the present. 
We feel oursely countable, thot only to gur fellow- 
men in the present life, but also to a h power in 
an existence beyond the present. The existence ®f such 
an instinctive conviction must have some ground, and 
the ground can only be that we a1 tined to ‘continue, 
into a future life when such responsibility willbé found 
to have some meanin 


Finally, the ineradicable sense of justi 
in our moral constitution’ demands that the righteons 
should be rewarded with happiness and the wicked 
punished. But the just distribution of happiness and 
misery which conscience demands is not found in the 
present life. In other words, we do not find in this 
world that the virtuous are necessarily happy. On the 
contrary, it the righteous suffer, and 

icked prosper. Hence the belief is forced ‘upon 
the human mind that there is an after-life in which the 
above demand: of conscience will be satisfied and the 
balance of justice will be set right. 
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